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HE duke of York, who fuccccded his A.D.i6g5« 
brother by the title of king James the fecond, 
had been bred a papift by his mother^ and was 
itrongly bigotted to his principles. It is the 
property of that religion almoft ever to con* 
tra^t the fphere of the underftanding ; and un«^ 
til people are in fbme meafure difengagcd front 
its prejudices, it is impoITible to lay a jufl: 
Vol. IV. B claini 
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claim to cxtcnfive views, or confiftcncy of de- 
fign. The intellefts of this priace were natu- 
rally weak ; and the education he had received 
rendered them ftill more feeble. He there- 
fore conceived the impiafticablc projeft of 
reigning in the arbitrary manner of his prede- 
ceflbr, and of changing the eftablifhed reli- 
gion of his country, at a time when his perfon 
was hated, and the eftabliftied religion paffion- 
ately loved. The people, though they de- 
fpifed the adminiftration of his predeceflbr, 
yet loved the king. They were willing to 
bear with the faults of one, whofe whole be- 
haviour was a continued inftance of affability 5 
but they Avere by no means willing to grant 
the fame indulgence to James, as they knew 
•him to be gloomy, proud, bigotted, and cruel. 
His reign began with a£bs of imprudence. 
All the cuftoms, and the greater part of the 
cxcife, that had been voted to the late king for 
bis life only, were levied by James, without a 
new zGt for that purpofe. He likewife went 
openly to mafs wrth all the enfigns of his dig- 
nity V and even fent one Caryl as his agent to 
Rome to make fubmiflions to the pope, and to 
pave the way for the re-admiffion of England 
into the bofom of the catholic church. Thefe 
were but inaufpicious fymptoms in the very 

beginning 
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oeginning of his reign ; but the progfcfs tiO 
Way fell fliort of the commencement. . 

He had, long before the commencement of 
his reign, had an intrigue with one Mrs. Sed- 
Icy, whom he afterguards created countefs of 
Porchefter ; but being now told that as he 
was to convert his people, the fandity of his 
manners ought to correfpond with his profef- 
fions, Mrs. Sedley was difcarded^ and he re* 
figned himfelf up to the advice of the queen, 
wKo was as much governed by priefts as 
he. From the fuggeftions of thefe men, and 
particularly the Jefuits, all meafures were 
taken* One day, when the Spanilh ambaf- 
fador ventured to advife his majefty againft 
placing too much confidence in fuch kind of 
people, " Is it not the cuftom in Spain, faid 
*' James, for the king to confult with his con- 
" feffor ?•* ** Yes, anfwered the ambaflador, 
«' and that is the reafon our affairs fucceed fo 
" very ill." 

But though his aftions might ferve to 
demonftrate his aimSj yet his firft parlia- 
mcnt, which Was moftly compofed of zea- 
lous Tories were ftrongly biaffed to comply 
with all the meafures of the ci'own. They 
voted Unanimoufly that they would fettle on 
the prefcnt king, during life, all the revenue 
B 2 enjoyed 
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cojojred bythe hte king, until the time of 
his deccafe. For this favour, Jacocs aflured 
them of his refolution to fecure them in the 
full enjoyment of their laws ; but no anfwer 
coulcl be extorted from him with regard to v^ 
religion, for that he was fecretly refolded to 
alten 

To pave the way for his intended conver- 
(ion of the kingdom, it was neceflary to unde* 
ceive them with regard to the late rumour of 
a popiih plot ; and Oates, the contriver, (Was 
the firft obje6t of royal indignatibjic He was 
tried for perjury on two indidtments**^ One, for 
fwearing that he was prefent at a confultation 
of Jefuits in London the twenty-fourth of 
April 1679 ' ^"^ another, for fwearing that 
father Ireland was in London on the b^in* 
ning of September of the fame yean He was 
conviAed on the evidence of above two and 
twenty perfons on the iirfl:, and of tlventy-fe* 
ven on the latter indiftment. His fentence was 
to pay a fine of a thoufand marks on each in- 
didbment, to be whipped on two different days 
from Aldgate to J^ewgate, and from Newgate 
to Tyburn. To be imprifoned during life, 
arid to be pillored five times every year. Oates, 
long accuflx>med to a life of infamy^ and ftrug* 
gle, fupported himfelf under every punilhment * 

that 
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that jui^ice could infiid. He avowed his in- 
nocence^ calted heaven to witnefs to his vera- 
city ; and he knew that there was a large party 
that were willing to take his word Though 
/the whipping was fo cruel, that it appeared 
evidently the intention of the court to put 
him to death by that dreadful punilhment, yet 
Oates furvived it all, and lived to king Wil- 
liam's teign, when be had a penfion of four 
hundred pounds a year fettled upon him. 
Thus Oates remains as a ftain upon the times 
in every part of his condud:. It is a ilain upon 
them that he was firft believed, it is a ftain 
upon them that he was carefled, that he was 
tyrannically puniihed, and that he was after- 
wards rewarded. 

Momnouth, who had been, fince bis laft 
confpiracy, pardoned, but ordered to depart 
the kingdom^ had retired to Holland. Be- 
ing difmiifed from thence by the prince of 
Orange upon James's acceflion, he went to 
Bru&ls, where finding himfelf ftill purfued 
by the king's feverity, he refolved to retaliate, 
and make an attempt upon the kingdom^ He 
had ever been the darling of the people, and 
ibrae averred that Charles had married his mo- 
ther, and owned Monmouth's legitimacy at his 
death. The duke of Argyle fccondcd his views in 
B 3 Scotland, 
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Scotland,' and they formed the fcheme of « 
double infurredion ; fo that while Monmouth 
ftiould attempt to make a rifing in the Weft, 
Argyle was alfo to try his endeavours in the 
North. 

Argyle was the firft who landed in Scotland, 
where he pub)i{hed his manifeftoes, put him- 
felf at the head of two thoufand five hundred 

A.P.i6?^. ^^"» ^^^ ftrovc to influence the people in his 
caufe. But a formidable body of the king's 
forces coming againft him, his army fell away, 
and he himfclf, after being wounded in at- 

' tempting to efcape, was taken prifoner by a 

peafant, who found him (landing up to his 
neck in a pool of water. He was from thence 
carried to Edinburgh, where, after enduring 
many indignities with ^ gallant ipirit, he was 
publicly executed. 

Th^fatc of Argyle was but a bad cncoui- 
ragemcnt to the unfortunate Monmouth, who 
was by this time landed in Rorfetfhire, with 
fcarce an hundred followers. However his 
name was fo popular, and fo great was the 
hatred of the people both for the perfon and 
religion of James, that in four days he had 
affcmblcd a body of above two thoufand men. 
They were indeed all of them the loweft of 
the people, and his declarations were fuited 

entirely 
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entirely to their prejudices. He called the 
king the duke of York, and denominated him 
a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and a popifli 
ufurptr. He imputed to him the fire of Lon- 
don, the murder of Godfrey and Eflcx, and 
even the poifoning the late king. 

The parliament was no fooner informed of 
Monmouth's landing, than they . prefented an 
addrefs to the king, affuring him of their loyal- 
ty, zeal,and affiftancc. The duke of Albemarle, 
railing a body of four thoufand militia, advan- 
ced, in order to block him up in Lyme ; but 
finding his foldiers difafFeded to the king,, he 
foon after retreated with precipitation. 

In the mean time the duke advanced to 
Taunton, where he was reinforced by confi- 
dcrable numbers. Twenty young maids of 
fome rank prefented Monmouth with a pair of 
colours, their handywork, together with a copy 
of the Bible. There he affumed the title of 
king, and was proclaimed with great folemni- 
ty. His numbers had now encreafcd to fix 
thoufand men ; and he was obliged every day, 
for want of arlns, to difm>fs numbers, who 
crowded to his ftandard. He entered Bridge- 
water, Wells, and Frome,and was proclaimed in 
all thofe places -, but he loft the hour of adtion, 
in receiving and claiming thefc empty honours. 
B 4 Th;j 
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The king was not a little ^med at his io'^ 
vafion ; but ftill more at the fuccels of %n uo- 
dertakiog, that at firft appeared defperatOw 
Six reginhents of Britiih troops y^ere called 
over from Holland, and a body of regulars 
to the number of three thoufand men, wer? 
fcnt under the command of the earl of Fever- 
fham and Churchill, to check the prpgrefs oi 
the rebels. They took poft at iSedgcmore, a 
village in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, 
and were joined by the militia of the coun- 
try in confidcrable numbers. It was there that 
Monmouth refolved, by a defperate effort, i(y 
lofe his life or gain the kingdom. The negli- 
gent difpofition m^daby Feverfliam invited him . 
to the attack -, and his faithful followers (hew- 
ed what courage and principle could do againft 
difcipline and fuperior auinbers. They drove 
the royal infantry from their ground, and were 
upon the point of gaining the'.viftory, when the 
mifconduft of Monmouth, and the cowardice 
pf lord Gray, who commanded the horfc, 
brought all to ruin. This nobleman fled at the 
firft onfct; and the rebels being charged -in 
flank by the Victorious army, gave way after a 
three hours. con t^ft. About three hundred were, 
killed in the engagement, and a*thoufand in 
the purfuitj and thus ended an enterprize, 
raftily begun, and more feebly conduced. 
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Monmouth fled from the field of battle 
above twenty miles, till his horfc funk under 
him. He then alighted, and exchanging cloaths 
with a fliepherd, fled on fpot, attended by a 
German counts who had accompanied him from 
Holland. Being quite exhaufted with hunger 
and fatigue, they both lay down in a field, and 
covered themfelves with fern. The (hepherd 
being found in Monmouth's cloaths by the 
purfucrs, encreafcd the diligence of thefearchj 
aad^ by the means of blood hounds, he was 
deteded in his miferable fituation, with raw 
peafe in his pocket, which he had gathered in 
the fields to fu(b.in life. He burfl; into tears 
when feized by his enemies ^ and petitioned^ 
with the moft abjcft fubmifllon, for life. He 
wrote the mofl: fubmiffive letters to the king; 
and that monarch, willing to feaft his eyes 
with the miferie$ of a fallen enemy, gave him 
an audience. At this interview the duke fell 
upon his knees, and begged his life in the moft 
abjecb terms. He even figned a paper, offered 
him by the king, declaring his own illegitima- 
cy ; and then the ftern tyrant affured him, that . 
his crime was of fuch a nature, as could 
not be pardoned. The duke perceiving that 
he had nothing to hope from the clemency 
of his uncle, recollected his fpirits, rofe up, 

and 
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and retired with an air of difdain. He was 
followed to the fcafFold, with great compaflion 
from the populace. He warned the execu- 
tioner not to fall into the fame error which he 
had committed in beheading Ruflcl, where it 
had been neceflary to redouble the blow. But 
this only cncrcafed the fe verity of his punilh- 
ment, the map was feized with an univerfal tre- 
pidation } and he ftruck a feeble blow, upon 
which the duke raifed his head from the block, 
as if to reproach him-, he gently laid down his 
head a fecond time, and the executioner (truck 
him again and again to no purpofe. He at laft 
threw the ax down •, but the fherifF compelled 
him to refume the attempt, and at two blows 
more the head was fevered from the body. 
Such was the end of James, duke of Mon- 
mouth, the darling of the Englifh people. He, 
was brave, fincerc, and good n a cured, open to 
flattery and by that feduced into an enterprize, 
which exceded his capacity. 

But it were well for the infurgents, and 
fortunate for ihe king, if the blood that was 
^ now fhed had been thought a fufficient expia- 
tion for the late offence. The victorious army 
behaved with the mod favage cruelty t6 the 
prifoners taken after the battle. Feveriham 
immediately after the vidtory hanged up above 
twenty prifoners j and was proceeding in his 

cxecq- 
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executions, when the bifhop of Bath and Wells 
warned him that thefe unhappy men were now 
by law entitled to trial, and chat their execu« 
tion would be deemed a real murther. Nine- 
teen were put to death in the fame manner at 
Bridgewater, by colonel Kirke, a man of a 
favage and bloody difpofition. This vile fel- 
low, praftifed in the arts of (laughter at Tan« 
gier, where he ferved in garrifon, took a plea* 
fure in committing inflances of wanton barba« 
rity. He ordered a certain number to be put 
to death, while he and his company were 
drinking the king's health. Obferving their 
fe^t to (hake in the agonies of death, he cried 
that they (hould have mufic to their dancing, 
and ordered the trumpets to found. He rava- 
ged the whole country, without making any 
diftindlion between friend or foe. His owu 
regiment, for their peculiar barbarity, went by 
the name of Kirke's Lambs. A (lory is told 
of his offering a young woman the life of her 
brother, in cafe (he ccMifented to his defircs, 
which, when (he had done, he ftiewed her her 
brother hanging out of the window. But tfiis is 
told of feveral others, who have been notori- 
ous for cruelty, and may be the tale of malig- 
flity. 

But the military feverities of the comman- 
ders were ftill inferior to the legal (laughters, 
2 com- 
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committed by judge Jefieries wbo was (ent 
down to try the delinquents. The natural 
brutality of this man's temper was enfiamed 
by continual intoxication. He told the prifo- 
ners, that if they would fave^ him the trouble 
of trying them they might expeft fbme fa- 
voufvOtfaerwife he would execute the law upon 
them with the utmoft leverity. Many poor 
wi^tches were thus allured into a confejiion, 
and found that it only haftened their deftruc- 
tion. No lefs than eighty were ^ecuted ^t 
Dorchcftcr 5 and, on the whole, at Exeter, 
Taunton, and Wells, two hundred and fifty- 
one are computed to have fallen by the hand 
of juftice. Women were not exempted from 
the general feverity, but fufFered for harbour* 
ing their neareft kindred. Lady Lifle^ though 
the widow of a regicide, was herfelf a loyalift. 
She was apprehended for having flieltered in 
her houfe two fugitives from the battle of 
Scdgemore. She proved that (he was ignorant 
of their crinr>e when fhe had given them pro- 
teftion, and the jury feemed inclined to com- 
paifion : they twice brought in a favourable 
vcrdidt ; but they were as often fent back by 
JcfFeries, with menaces and reproaches, and 
at laft were conftrained to give a verdift a- 
gainft the prifoner. 
But the fate of Mrs. Gaunt was ftill more 
I ter- 
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terrible. Mrs. Gaunt wsis an anabaptift, noted 
for her beneficence, which flie had extended to 
perfons of all profefTions and perfuafions. One 
of the rebels knowing her humane charafter, 
had recourfe to her in his diftrefs, and was con- 
cealed by her. The abandoned villain hearing 
thai: a reward and indemnity was offered to 
fuch as informed againft criminals, canfie in, and 
betrayed his procedrefs. His evidence was in- 
conteftibles the proofs were flrong againft her ; 
he was pardoned for his tfeacliery, and ihe 
burned alive for her benevolence. 

The work of flaughter went forward. One 

Cornilh, a iberiff, who had been Idng obnoxi* 

ous to the court, Was accufcd by Goodenough, 

now turned a common informer, knd in the 

^ ipace of a week was tried, condemned, and 

executed. After his death, the perjury of the 

wimefles appeared fo flagrant, that the king 

hiinielf exprefled {bme regret, granted his 

eftate to the family, and condemned the wit- 

neflfes to perpetual imprifenment. JefFcries, 

on his return was immediately created a peer, 

and was foon after vefted with the dignity of 

chancellor. This fliewed the people that all 

the former cuekies were pleafing to the king, 

and that he was rcfolved to fix his throne upon 

icverity. 

It 
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It was not to be fuppofed that thefe flaugtr^ 
ters could acquire the king the love, or the 
confidence of his people ; yet he thought this 
a very favourable junfture for carrying on his 
Ichemes of religion and arbitrary power, Such 
^ ' attempts in Charles, however unjuft, were in 
fome meafure politic, as he had a republican 
fa£tion to contend with ; and it might have 
been prudent then to overftep juftice^ in 
order to obtain fecurity. But the fame de» 
figns in James, were as imprudent as the/ 
were imprafticable j the republicans were then 
diminiflied to an inconfiderable number, and the 
people were fenfible of the advantages of a 
limited monarchy- However^ James began 
to throw off the maik ; and in the houfe of 
commons, by his fpeech, he feemed to think 
himfelf exempted from all rules of prudence 
or ncceffity of diflimulation. He told the 
houfe, that the militia weTe found by expe- 
rience to be of no ufe; that it was neceflary to 
. augment the Handing army ; and that he had 
employed a great many catholic officers, in 
whofe favour he had thought proper to dif- 
penfe with the teft, required to be taken by all 
entrufted by the crown : he found them ufcful, 
he faid, and he was determined to keep them 
employed. Thefe ftretches of power natural- 
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ly led the lords and commons into Ibme de* 
gree of oppofition ; but they foon acquiefced 
ill the king's mearures, and then the parlia- 
ment was diifolved for their tardy compliancev 
This was happy for the nation, for it was 
perhaps impoflible to pick out another houfc 
of commons, that could be more ready to ac- 
quiefce in the meafures of the crown. 

The parliament being difmilTed, the next A.D.i6Sf. 
ftep was to fecure a catholic intereft in the 
privy council. Accordingly four catholic lords 
were admitted ; Fowis, Arundel, Belaiis, and 
Dover. The king made no fecret of his de- 
fires to have his courtiers converted to his own 
religion; Sunderland, who faw that the only 
way to preferment was by popery, fcrupled 
not to gain favour at that price. Rochefter, 
the treafurer, was turned out of his ofece, be- 
caufe he refufed to conform*. In thefc fchemes, 
James was entirely governed by the counfels 
of the queen and of his confeflbr, father Pe- 
ters, a Jefuit whom he foon after created a 
privy-counfellor. Even in Ireland, where the 
duke of Ormond had long fupported the 
royal caufe, this nobleman was difplaced as 
being a proteftant ; and the lord Tyrconnel, 
a furious Roman catholic, was placed in his 
ftead. The king one day, in his attempts to 

con- 
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convert his fubje£b, ftooped fo low as cQlonel 
Kirkc; but this daring foldier told him that 
he was pre-engaged, for he had promifed the 
king, of Morocco, when he was quartered at 
Tangiers, that if bk ever changed his religion^ 
he would turn Mahonietan. 

But it could not be expected that the fa* 
vour Ihewn by James to the catholics^ would 
be tamely borne by the members of the Englilh 
church. They had hitherto, indeedi- fupport^ 
ed.the king againft his republican enemies^ 
and to their afllftance he chiefly owed hii 
crown. But finding his partiality to the ca* 
tholics, the clergy of the church of England 
began to take the alarm, and commenced an 
oppofition to court meafures. The pulpita 
now thupdercd out againft popery, and it was 
* urged, that it was more formidable from £he 
fupport granted it by the king. It was iit 
rain that James attempted to impofe filence on 
thefe topics ; inftcad of avoiding the contro* 
verfy, the proteftant ptcachers purfued it with 
ftill greater warmth. 

Among thofe who diftinguifhed themfelves 
on this occafton, was one doflor Sharpe, a 
clergyman of London, wh6 declaimed with 
juft fevcrity* againft thofe who had changed 
their religion, by fuch arguments as the popi(h 

miflionaries 
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fliiffionaries were able to produce. This fad- 
ing fuppofcd to rcflcft upon the king, gave, 
great offence at cogrt; and pofiitive orders 
were given to the bifhop of London to fufpend 
Sharpe till his majeffy'i pleafurc (hould be far* 
ther known. The bilhop rcfufed to comply j 
and the king refolved to punifh the biihop 
bimfclf for difobedic'nce. 

To cffedt his defigris, he determined to revive 
the high, commiffioii court, which had givetl 
the nation fo much difguft in the times of his 
father ; and which had been for ever abolifhcd 
by aft of parliament. But the laws were no 
obftacle to James, when they combatted his 
inclinations^ An edclefiaflical commifiion 
was ijQTued out anew^ by which feven com» 
miflioners were invefted with a full and unji-" 
mited authority over the whole church of 
England. This was a blow to the church 
which alarmed the kingdom ; and coukl 
the authority of this court take place, thtf 
king's intcntidns of converting the nation 
would naturally follow. Before this tribunal 
the bifhop was fummoried, and not only he, 
but Sharpe the preacher, were fufpehdcd> 

The next ftep, was to allow a liberty of con- 
fcience to all feflaries ; and he was taught to 
believe that the truth of the catholic religion^ 
would then, upon a fair trial, gain the vi&ory. 

Vol. IV. C In 
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la fuch a cafe, the fame power that grants 
Kbercy of confcience, might reftrain it; and 
the catholic religion alonp be then permitted to 
predominate. He therefore iffucd a declara- 
tion of general indulgence, and afTerted that noiv- 
conformity to the eftabliihed religion was no 
longer penal. In order to procure a favourable re- 
ception to this edift, he began by paying court to 
the diffenterj, as if it had been principally in- 
tended for their benefit. But that fe£i: was too 
cunning and fufpicious to be fo deceived. 
They knew that the king only meant to efta- 
blifli his own religion, at the expcnceof theirsj 
and that both his own temper, and the genius 
of popery, had nothing of the true fpirit of 
toleration in them. They diffembled,. how- 
ever, their diftruft for a while % and the king 
went on filendy applauding himfelf on thefuc<> 
cefs of his fchemes. 

But his meafures were caution itfelf in Eng^ 
land, compared with thofe which were carried 
on in Scotland and Ireland. Jn Scotland, ht 
ordered his parliament to grant a toleration to 
the catholicS' only, without ever attempting 
to intercede for the diffcntcrs, who were much 
more numerpus. In Ireland, the proteftants 
were totally expelled from all offices of truft 
and profit, and the catholics were put in their 

. {llacesi 
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placet; Tyrconnel, who was veiled with fuU 
authority there, carried bver as chancellor one 
Fitton, a man who had been taken from a jail ^ 
and who had been convidted of forgfcry and 
other crimes. This man, a zealoUs catholic, 
Was beard to fay from the bench, that all pro- 
tellants were rogues ; and that there was not 
one among forty thoufand, tliat was not a trai- 
tor, a rebel, and a villain. 

Thefe meafures Had fufficiently difgufted 
every part of the Britifh empire ; but to com- 
plete his work, for Jame^ did nothing by 
halves, Jie publicly fent the earl of Ciftle- 
mainej ambaiTador extraordiaary to Rome, in 
order to exptefs his obedience to the pope, and 
to reconcile his kingdoms to the catholic 
comnluriiori. Never was there fo much con- 
tempt thrown upon an embafly that was fb 
boldly undertaken. The court of Rome ex- 
piefted but little fuccefs from meafures fo blind- 
ly condddtd. They were, fenlible that the 
king wa^ openly ftrikirig at thofe laws. and 
opinions, Which it was his bufiriefs to iinder- 
itiltit in filcnce and fecurity. The cardinals 
were even heard facetioufly io;declare, that the 
king fhould be excommunicated, for thus en- 
deavouring to overturn the fmall remains of ^ 
popery that yet fobfifted in England. The 
C 2 only 
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only proof of complaifancc which the king 
received from his holincfs, was his fending a 
nuncio inta England, in return for the em- 
bafly that was fent to him: 

This failed not to add to the general dif- 
content j and people fuppofcd that he could 
never be fo rafh as, contrary to exprefs aft of 
parliament, to admit of a communication with 
the pope. But what was their furprize, when 
they faw the nuncio make his public and fo- 
kmti entry into Windfor-, and. becaufc the 
duke of Somerfet refufed to attend the cere- 
mony, he was difAiiffed from his employ menc, 
of one of the lords of the bed-chamben 

But this was but the bcginoing of his at^ 
tempts^ The Jefuits foon after wer^ permit- 
ed to cre6t colleges in different parts of the 
kingdom j they exercifed the catholic worfliip 
in the moft public manner j and four catholic 
bifhops, confecrated in the king's chapel, were 
fent through the kingdom to exercife their 
cpifcopal'fun£lioos, under the title of apofto- 
lic vicars. Their paftoral letters were printed' 
by the. king's printer, and diftributed through 
all parts of tTie kingdom. The monks ap- 
peared at court in the habits of their orders, 
and a great number c^f priefts and friars ar- 
riyed in England. £very .great office the 

crown 
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crown had to bellow, was gradually tranf- 

ferred from the protcftants; Rochefter and 

Clarendon^ the king's brothers in law, though 

they had been ever faithful to his intercfts, 

were, becaufe proteftants, difmiflcd from their 

employments. Nothing now remained, but to 

open the door of the church and univcrlities 

to the ititrufion of the catholics, and this effort 

was foon after begun. 

Father Francis, a Benedidtine monk, was 
recommended by the king to the univerfity of 
Cambridge, for the degree of mafter of arts. 
But his religion was a (tumbling block which 
the univerfity could not get over ; and they 
prcfcnted a petition, befceching the king to 
rccal his mandate. Their petition was difrc- 
garded, their deputies denied an hearing : the 
vice-chancellor himfelf was fummoned to ap- 
pear before the high-commiffion coijrt, and 
deprived of his office ; yet the univerfity per- 
lifted, and father Francis was refufed. The 
king thus foiled, thought proper at that time 
to drop his pretenfions, but he carried on his 
attempts upon the univerfity of Oxford with 
ftill greater vigour. 

The place of prefident of Magdalen college, 

one of the richeft foundations in Europe, being 

vacant, the king fent a mandate in favour of 

C 3 one 
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one Farmer, a new convert, an^ ^ man of a 
bad chara&er in other rcfpefts. The fellow$ 
of the college, made very fubmiffivc appJi* 
' cations to the king for recalling his mandate ; 
but before they received an anfwcr, the day 
came on, which, by their ftatutcs, they were 
required to proceed to an eledion. They 
therefore chofe doftor Hough, a man of learir- 
ing, integrity, and refolution. The king was 
incenfed at their prefumption ; and, in order to 
puniflx them, an inferior ecclefiaftical court 
was fent down, who finding Farmer a man of 
fcandalau^ charafter, ifibed a mandate > for a 
new elcdbion. The perfon now recommended 
by the king, was doftor Parker, lately created 
bilhop of Oxford, a man of proftitute' cha- 
radef ; but who atoned for all his vices, by 
his willingncfs to embrace the catholic religion. 
The fellows refufcd to comply with this in- 
jundion, which fo incenfed the king, that he 
repaired in perfon to Oxford, and ordered the 
fellows to be brought before him. He re- 
proached them with their infolence and dif- 
obedience in the moft imperious terms ; and 
commanded them to chufe Parker without de- 
lay. Another refufal on their fide ferved 'ftill 
more to exafperate him 5 and finding them re- 
folutc in the dpfencc of their privileges, he 

ejefted 
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them all, except two, from their benefices, and 
Parker was put in poffeffion of the place. Up* 
on this, -the college was filled with catholics; 
and Cbamock, who was one of the two that 
remained, was made vice-prelident. 

Every invafion of the ecclefiaftical and civil 
privileges of the nation only feemed to encreafe 
the king's ardour for more. A fecond decla- 
ration for liberty of confcience was publiftied, ^•^•»^^8. 
almoft in the fame terms with the former ^ 
but with this peculiar injun£tion, that all di* 
vines fhould read it after fcrvfce in their 
churches. As he thus put it in the power of 
thoufands to refufe, he armed againft himfelf 
the whole body of the nation. The clergy were 
known univerfally to difapprove of the fufpend- 
ing power j and they were now rcfolved to 
difobey an order diftated by the moft bigotted 
motives. They were determined to tr uft their 
caufe to the favour of the people, and that 
univerfal jealoufy which prevailed againft the 
encroachments of the crown. The firft cham- 
pions on this fervice of danger were Loyde, 
hiftiop of St. Afaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, 
Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichcfter, White 
of Peterborow, and Trelawney of Briftol 5 
thefe, together with Sancroft the primate, con- 
certed ao addrefs, in the form of a petition^ 
C 4 tq 
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to the king, which, with the warmcft exprcf- 
fions of zeal and fubmifnon^ remonftrated thae 
they could not read bis declaration confiftcnt 
with their confciences, or the rcfpeft they owed 
the proteftant religion. This modeft addrefs 
only iTerved ftill more to enflame the king's re- 
fentment. Former oppofition only ferved to 
hurry him on in counfels as precipitate as they 
were tyrannical. He was refolved not to let 
the flightcft and moft , refpeftful contradidtion 
pafs uiipunilhed. He received their petition 
with marks of furprize and difplealure. He 
faid, h« did not expeA fuch an laddrefs from 
the Englifh church, particularly from fomc 
among them, and perfifted in their obeying his 
mandate. The biftjops left his prefence un- 
der fome apprehenfions from his fury j but 
fecure in the favour of the people, and the rec- 
titude of their intentions. 

The king's meafures were now become fo 
odious to the people, that, although thebifhops 
of Durham and Rochefter, who were members 
of the ecclefiaftical court, ordered the declai- 
ration to be read in the churches of their re- 
fpedive diftrifts, the audience could not hear 
them with any patience. One minifter told 
his congregation, that thoogh he had pofitive 
orders to read the declaration, they had nonq 
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to hear it, and therefore they might leave the 
church-, an hint which the congregation quick- 
ly obeyed. It may cafily, therefore, be fup* 
pofed that the petitioning bifliops had little to 
dread from the utmoft efforts of i;oyal rcferit- 
ment. 

As the petition was delivered in private, the 
king fummoned the bifliops before the coun- 
cil, and there queftioncd them whether they 
would acknowledge it ? They for fome time 
declined giving an anfwer ; but being urged 
by the chancellor, they at laft owned the peri- 
lion. On their refufal to give bail, an order 
was immediaCely drawn for their commitment 
to the Tower, and the crown-lawyers received 
directions ta profecute them for a fcditious 
libel. 

The king gave orders that they (hould be 
conveyed to the Tower by waterj as the whole 
city was in commotion in their favour. The 
^ people were no fooner informed of their 
danger, than they ran to the river fide, 
which was lined with incredible multitudes. 
As the reverend prifoners pafled, the populace 
fell upon their knees -, and great numbers raR 
into the water, craving their b|e(Iing, calling 
upon Heaven to proteA them, and encouraging 
(hem to fuffer nobly in the caufe of religion. 

The 
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Tbe hilhops were hot wanting, by their fub- 
miQive $nd humble behaviour, to raife the 
pity of the fpeftators ; and they ftill exhorted 
thetp tQ fe^r God, honour the king, and main- 
taip their loyalty. The very foldiers, by whom 
they were guarded, kneeled down before thern^ 
and implored their forgivenefs. Upon landing, 
the bifhops immediately went to the Tower- 
chapel to reader ths^nks for thofe afflidions 
which they fuffer^d in the caufe of truth. 

The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed 
for their trial ; and their rcjiirn was ftill more 
fpkodidly attended than their imprifonm.enc. 
Tweoty-nine peers, a great number of gentle- 
men, and an immenfe crowd of people, waited 
upon them to Weftrainfter-hall. The caufe 
was looked upon as involving the fate of the 
fiation, and future freedom, or future flavery 
^wa^ted the decilion. The diipute was learn- 
edly managed by the lawyers on both fides. 
HoUoway and Powel, two of the judges, de^ 
cl^red themfclves in favour of the bilhops. 
The jury withdrew into a chamber, where 

, th^y palled the whole night ; but next morn- 
i#g tJiey returned into court, and pronounced 

' the biflipps. Not gyilty. Weftminfter-Hall 
inftantly rang with loud acclamations, which 
were communicated to the whole extent of 

the 
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the city. They even reached (he camp at 
Hounflow, where the king was at dinner, in 
lord Feveriham's tent. His majefty demandtng 
the caufe of thofe rejoicings, and being inform- 
ed that it was nothing but the foldiers fiiout- 
ihg at the delivery of the bi(hops, <« Call you 
^^ that nbthing, cried he ; but fo much the 
** worfe for them." 

If the bifhops teftified the readinefs of mar- 
tyrs in fupport of their religion, James (hewed 
no lefs ardour in his attempts toward the efta- 
blilhment of his own. Grown odious to every 
clafs of his fubjefts, he ftill rcfolved to perfift ; 
for it was a part of his chara£ber, that thofe 
meafures he once embraced he always pcrfcvered 
in purfuing. He ftruck out two of the judges, 
Powel and HoUoway, who had appeared to 
favour the bilhops. He iflued orders to pro- 
fecute all thofe clergymen who had not read 
his declaration, and all had refuled it, except 
two hundred. He fent a mandate to the new 
fellows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen « 
Cpllege, to eleft for prefident, in the room of 
Parker, lately deceafed, one GiflFord, a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, and titular bifliop of Ma- 
dura. 

As he found the clergy every where averfe 
to the hai;ihnefs of his proceedings, he was 

willing 
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willing to try next what he could do with the 
army. He thought if one regiment Ihould 
pfomife implicit obedience, their example 
would foon induce others to comply. He 
therefore ordered one of the regiments to be 
drawn up in his prefence, and defired that fuch 
as were againit his late declaration of liberty 
' of confcience fhould lay down their arms. 
He was furprifcd to fee the whole battalion 
ground their arms, except two officers, and a 
few roman <:atholic foldiers. 

Oppofition only fcrved to enflame this 
infatuated monarch's zeal. He was continu- 
ally ftimulated by the queen, and the prieft^ 
about him, to go forward without receding. 
A fortunate circumftance happened in his fa- 
mily. A few days before the acquittal of the 
bifliops, the queen was brought to bed of a 
fon, who was baptifcd by the name of James, 
This would, if any thing could at that time, 
have fcrved to cftablifli him on the throne; but 
fo great was the animofity againft him, that a ftory 
was propagated that the child was fuppofititious, 
and brought to the queen's apartment in a warm- 
ing-pan. But fo great was this monarch's pride, 
that he fcorned to take any precautions to refute 
the calumny. Indeed all his meafurcs were 
marked with the charaders of pride, cruelty, 

bigotry, 
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bigotry, and weaknefe. In thcfc he was chief- 
ly fupportcd by Father Peters, his confeflbr, 
af) ambitious, ignorant, and intriguing pried, 
whom fome fcruple not to call a concealed 
creature belonging to the prince of Orange. 
By that princess fccret diredions, it is aflerted, 
though upon no very good authority, thfit 
James was hurried on, under the guidance of 
Peters, from one precipice to another, untH 
he was obliged to give up the reins of 
that government which he went near to over- 
throw* 



CHAP. 
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rage, ftill farther encrcafed them. He there?-' 
fore began by giving one Dykevelr, his envoy, 
inftrudtions to apply in his name to every fc& 
and denomination in the kingdom. To the 
church-party he fent affurances of favour and 
regard; and profefled th«( his education in 
Holland had no way prejudiced him againft 
cpifcopacy. To the non-conformifts he fent ex-- 
hortations not to be deceived by theinfidiouisca-^ 
reffes of their known enemy ; but to wait for a 
real and fincereproteftor. Dykeveltexecuted his 
commiffion with fuch dexterity, that all orders 
of men caft their eyes towards Holland, and 
expeded from thence a deliverance from thofe 
dangers with wWch they were threatened at 
home. . ' 

The prince foort found that every rank was 
ripe for defcftion, and received invitations 
from fome of the moft confidcrable perfons 
in the kingdom. Admiral Herbert, and admi-- 
ral Ruffcl, affured' him in perfon of their owrt 
and the national attachment. Henry Sidney, 
brother to Algernon, and uncle to the carl of 
Sunderland,' came over to him with affurances • 
of an univerfal combination againft the king. 
Lord Dumblaine, fon to the earl of Danby, 
being mafter of a frigate, made feveral voyages^ 
to Holland, and carried from many of the no- * 
2 bility 
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bility tenders of duty and even conlklerabW 
fums of money to the prince of Orange. Soon 
afcer the bifiiop of London^ the earls of Dan* 
by^ NotcihghaiD, Devonfhire, Dorfet, with 
feveral other lords, gentlemen, and principal 
citizens, united in their addrefles to him, and 
entreated his fpeedy defcent. 

The people of England, though long di^ 
vided between Whig and Tory, were unani* 
mous in their meafures againft the king. The 
Whigs bated upon principles of liberty, the 
Tories upon principles of religion. Tho 
former had ever (hewn themfelves tenacious 
of their political rights i the latter were equally 
obftinate in defence of their religious, tenets* 
James had invaded both ; fo that for a time 
all factions were laid adeep, except that gene-^ 
ral otic of driving the tyrant from a throne^ 
which, upon every account, he was fo ill qua* 
lified to fin. William, therefqre, determined 
to accept of the invitations of the kingdomi 
and ftill more readily embarked in the caufe^ 
as he faw that the malcontents had cQndu^Ud^ 
their meafji^res with prudence ^nd fecrecy. 

The time when the prince entered upon his 

enterprize was juft when the people were in a 

flame from the recent infulc offered to their 

bifhops. He hacl before this made cpqipider^ 

Vot. IV. D aUc 
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able aogrn^ntdtions t6 the Dutch Beet, aiid thef 
fiiips vn^re then lying ready in the harbour. 
Some addicionat troaps w^e- alfi> kvi6d^ and 
/> fums of rrioncy raifcd fot^ other purpofcs were 
converted to the advancement of this expedi- 
tion. The Dutch had always repofcd an en- 
tire confidence him •, and many of the neigh- 
bouring princes regarded him as their guar- 
dian and protcfton He was furc of ibeir pro^ 
ttrftion of his native government, while he 
ftiould be employed in England ; aryj the 
troops of feme of the German powers were 
aftually marched down to Holland for that 
purpofe. Every place was in motion; all 
Europe faw and expeded the defcent, except 
the unfortunate James himfelf, who^ fep iire in 
the piety of his intentions, thought nothing 
could injure his fchertcs caltulatcd to promote 
the caufe of heaven. 

' The king of France was the firft who ap- 
prifcd him of his danger, and offered to affift 
Irim in repelling it. He was willing to join a 
lijuadron of French fhips to the Englifh fleet, 
and to fend over any.number of troops which 
James (hould judge requifite for his fccurity. 
James, however, could not -be Convinced that 
his fort-in-hw intended an inVafion ; fully fa- 
fisfied hrmfclf of tite facrednefs of his autho- 

- rity. 
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rity, he imagined a like belief had poflfefled 
his fubjefts. He therefore rejefted the French 
king's propofal, unwilling perhaps to call in 
foreign aid, when he had an army fufficient at 
home. When this proffer was rejefted, Lewis 
again offcrtd to march down his numerous 
army to the frontiers of the Dutch provinces, 
and thus to detain their forces at home to dc- ' 
fend themfelvcs. This propofal met with no 
better reception. Still Lewis was unwilling 
to abandon a friend and ally, whofe intereft 
he regarded asclofcly connected with his own. 
He -ventured to remonftrate with the Dutch 
againft the preparations they were making 
to invade England. The Dutch accufed his 
rcmonftrance as an officious impertinence, and 
James himfelf declined his mediation. 

James having thus rejefted the afTiftance of 
hisfriends,and being left to face the danger alone, 
was aftonilhed, with an advice from his minif- 
ter in Holland, that an invafion was not only 
projefted, but avowed. When he firft read 
the letter containing this information he grew 
pale, and the letter dropt from his hand. He 
law the gulph into which he was fallen, and he 
knew not where to feek for proteftion. His 
only rcfourcc was in retreating from thofc va- 
rious precipitate meafures into, which he had 
' ^ ^ plunged 
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plunged himfelf. He paid court to the Dutch, 
and oflFered to enter into any alliance with them 
for their conunon fecurity. He replaced in all 
the counties the deputy-lieutenants and juiUces^ 
/ who had been deprived of their commiflions 
for their adherence to the teft and penal laws. 
He reftored the charters of fuch corporations 
a^ he had poflefled himfelf of ^ he annulled 
the high-commiflloti court ; he reiififtated the 
expelled prefident and fellows of Magdalen 
College, and he was even reduced to carefs 
thofe biihops, whom he had fo lately perie* 
cuted and infulted. 

, But all his conceflions were now too late. 
They were regarded as the fymptoms of fear^ 
and not of repentance \ as the cowardice of 
guilt, and not the convi&ion of error. In< 
deed he foon (hewed the people the inHncerity 
of his reformation i for hearing that the Dutch 
fleet was difperfed, he recalled thofe concef- 
lions which he had made in favour of Magda* 
kn College } and, to fliew his attachment to 
the Romilh' church, at the baptifm.of his new- 
born fon, he appointed the pope one of the 
fponibrs. ^^ 

In the mean time the declaration of the 
prince of Orange was induftrioufly difperfed 
over the kingdom. In this he enumerated all 

2 the 
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the grievances of which the nation complain- • 
cd ; he promifed his afliftance in redrefling 
them ; he aflfured the nation that his only 
aim was to procure them the lafting fettlement 
of their liberty and their religion ; and that 
the only motive of his going over was to learn 
the fenfe of the people in a full and free par- 
liament. 

This declaration he quickly followed by pre* 
parations for a vigorous invafion. So well 
concerted were hi^ meafures, that in three days 
above four hundred tranfports were hired, the 
army fell down the rivers and canals from Nt- 
meguen, with all neceflary ftores ; and the 
prince fet fail from Helveotfluys with a fleet 
of near five hundred veflels, and an army of 
above fourteen thoufand men. 

Fortune, however, feemed at firft every way 
unfavourable to his enterprise. He encounter- 
ed a dreadful ftorm, which put him back^ but 
he (bon refitted his fleet, and once more ven- 
tured for England. It was given out that this 
invafion was intended for the coafts of France, 
and many of the Englilh, who faw the fleet 
pafs along their coafts, fllfe expefted to fee it 
iand on their own (hor^. It happened that 
the fame wind which fent them to their de- 
fined port detained the Englifli fleet in the 
D 3 river. 
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river, fo that the Dutch pafled the ftrcights of 
Dover without moleftatioii. Thus after a 
voyage of two days, the prince landed his 
army at the, village of Broxholme in Torbay, 
on the fifth of November, which was the an- 
niverfary of the gun-powder treafon. 

But though the invitation from the £ngli(h 
was very general, the prince fof fome time had 
the mortification to . find htmfelf joined by 
very few. He marched firft to Exeter, where 
the country people had been fo lately terrified 
with the executions which had enfued on Moo- 
mouth's rebellion, that they continued to ob- 
fervea ftrift neutrality. But flight repulfes were 
not able to intimidate a general, who had from- 
his early youth been taught toencounter adver- 
fity. He continued fiar ten days in expe(9r^tion 
of being joined by the malcontents, and at laft 
began to defpair of fpccefe. But juft when he 
began to deliberate about rcimbarking his 
forces, he was joined by feveral peribns of 
confequenccj and the whole country foon after 
came*flocking to his ftandard. The firft per- 
' fofl who joined the pf ince was major Burring- 
ton, and he was qujlkly followed by the gen- 
try of the counties of Devon and Somerfet. 
Sir Edward Seymour made propofals for ah 
affociation, which every one figned. By de- 
grees 
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grces the e^rl of A.biijgton, Mr. Ruflel, fon 
to the carl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, God- 
frey, Howe, all came to Exeter. England 
was in commotion. Lord Delamere took arms 
in Cfaelhire; the carl of Danby feizcd York j 
the carl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, de- 
clared for the prince ^ the earl of Deyonfhirc 
made a like declaration in Derby ; the nobi- 
lity and gentry of Nottingham embraced the. 
lame caufe; and every day there appeared 
fomc cfFedl of that univerfal combination into 
which the nation had entered againlt the mea* 
fures of the king. 

But the. moft dangerous fymptom was the 
difaffcftion of the army, which Teemed uni- 
vcrfally tinftured with the fpif it of the times. 
Lord Colcheftcr, fon to the carl of Rivers, 
was the firft officer who defertcd to the prince. 
Lord Lovelace was taken in the like attempt 
by the rtilitia, under the duke of Beaufort, 
Lord Cornbury, (on to the earl of Clarendon, 
carried off the greateft part of three regi- 
ments of cavalry to the prince. Several of- 
ficers of diftinftion informed Feverfham, the 
general, that they could not in confcience fight 
Jgainft the prince of Orange. . 

The defcdlion of the officers was followed 

'by that of the king's own fervants and crea- 

D 4 turcs. 
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tures. Lord Churchill had been raifed from 
the rank of a page, and hs|d been invefted 
with an high command in the army •, had been 
created a peer, and owed his whole fortune to 
the king's bounty ; eveli he deferted among 
the reft, and carried with him the duke of 
Grafton, natural fon to the late king, colonel 
Berkely, and fome others. 

In this univerfal defe&ion, the unfortunate 
James not knowing where to turn, and on 
whom to rely, began to think of requefting 
afliftance from France, when it was now too 
late, H6 wrote to Leopold, emperor of Ger- 
many, but in vain. That monarch only return- 
ed for anfwer, that wha'( he had forefeen had 
)iapp^ned. James had fome dependence on 
|iis fleet I but they were entirely difafFeded. 
In a word, hi3 injercfts were deferted by all ; 
for he had long deferted them bimfelf. 

He was by this time arrived at Salifbury, 
the h?ad quarter^ of his army } aqd he found 
that this body amounted to twenty thoufand 
men. It is poffibl^ that had he led thefe to 
the CQmbati without granting them time for 
deliberation, they might have fought in his 
favour, and fecured him Pn the throne. But 
)ie was involved in a maze of fears and fufpi- 
pons ) the defection of thofe he moft confided 

in 
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in took away his confidence in all, and de^ 
prived him even of the power of deliberation. 
It was no fm^U addition to his prefent diftrefs 
that the prince of Denmark, and Anne, his 
favourite daughter, perceiving the defpera* 
tion of his circumftances, refolved to leave 
him^ and take part with the prevailing fidcr 
When he was told that the prince and princefs 
had followed the reft of his favourites, he 
was ftung with the moft bitter angutfh. <''God 
^^ help me, cried he, in the extremity of hi$ 
** agony, my own children have forfaken me." 
During this diftradion and perplexity, he 
embraced a fudden refolution of drawing off 
his army, and retiring towards London; a 
meafure which could only ierve to betray his 
fears, and provoke farther treachery. Thus 
driveii to the precipice of his fortunes, in- 
vaded by one fon-in4aw, abandoned by an- 
other, defpifed by his fubjefts, and hated by 
thofe that had fuffcred beneath his cruelty, he af* 
fembled the few noblemen that ftill adhered to 
his interefts. There in his forlorn council he 
demanded the advice of thofe he moft con* 
fided in. Addreffing himfclf to the earl of 
Bedford, father to lord Ruflel, who had been 
executed in the former reign by the in* 
(rigues of James, ^^ My lord, faid the king. 
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•• you are an honcft man, have credit, andean 
♦^ do me fignal fcrvicc/' « Ah, Sir, replied 
" the earl, I am old and fceWe ; I can do you 
** bin little fervicc. I had indeed a fon !** 
James was fo ftruck with this reply, that he 
could not fpeak for fome minutes. 

The king'j fortune now expofed him to 
the contempt of his enemies ; ai^d his beha- 
viour was fuch as could not procure him the 
cftcem of his friends and adherents. He was 
naturally timid ; and fome counfcUors about 
him, cither (haring his fears, or fecretly at- 
tached to the prince, contributed to encreafe 
his apprehenfions. They reminded him of 
the fate of his father, and aggravated the tur- 
bulence and inconftancy of the people. Tiiey 
at length perfnaded him to fly from a nation 
be could no longer govern, and to feck for 
refuge at the court of France, where he was 
fure of affiftance and proteftion. The popifli 
courtiers, and above all the priefts, were fen- 
'fiblc that they would be made the firft facri- 
fice upon the oppofite party's prevailing* They 
were therefore defirous of carrying tbt king 
along with them, as his prefence would be ftiil 
/their i»onour and prote(5lion. abroad, 

,The prince of Orange was no lefs defirous 
.of the kifig?s flying over to. Prance thw bis 
» moft 
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moll zealons counlellors could be. He -was 
wdecermined to ufe every expedient to intimi- 
date the king, and drive him out of the king- 
dom. He declined a perfonal conference with 
the king's commiflioners, and fent the earls of 
Clarendon and Oxford to treat with them. 
The terms which he propofed implied almoft 
a prefent participation of the fovereignty ; 
and to urge his noeafures, be ftopped not a 
moment in his march towards London. 

The king alarmed every day more and more 
with the profpcd of a general difaffeclion, 
was rcfolved to hearken to thofe who .advifcd 
his quitting the kingdom. To prqpare for 
this he firft fent away the-queen, who arrived 
fafely at Calais, under the condud of count 
Lauzun, an old favourite of the- French king. 
He himfelf foon after difappcared in the night 
time, attended only by Sir Edward Hales, a 
newconvert; and difguiOng himfelf in a plain 
drefs went down to Feverlham, where he 
embarked on board a fmall veflTcl for France. 
But his misfortunes ftill continued to purfue 
him. The veflcl in which he had embarked 
was detained by the populace,. whoj not know- 
ing the perfon of the king, ro'bbedy infulted, 
and abufed him. He. was now, therefore, 
perfuaded by the carl of Winchelfca to-rctu«i 

to 
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to London, where again the populace, moved 
by his diftrefles, and guided by their natural 
levity, received him, contrary to his expe£ta- 
tions, with flTouts and acclamations. 

Nothing could be more difagrccabic to the 
prince of Orange, than to hear that James was 
brought ba<4) ^nd, in fome meafure, trium- 
phantly, to his capital. He had before taken 
meafures to feite upon that authority, which 
the king's derelidion had put into his hands. 
The biftiops and peers, who were now the only 
authorized magiftrates in the flate, gave direc- 
tions, in the prefcnt diffblution of government, 
for keeping the peace of the city. They ifllied 
orders, which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, 
the garrifons, and the army. They made ap- 
plications to the prince, whofc enterprize they 
highly applauded, and whofc fuccefs they joy- 
fully congratulated. It was not therefore 
without extreme mortification that he found 
the king returned once more to embarrafs his 
proceedings. 

The prince of Orange, however, determined to 
diflemble, and received the news of his return 
with an haughty air. His aim from the be* 
ginning was to pu{h him by threats and feve* 
rities to relinqui(h the throne ; and his pro- 
ceedings argued the refined politician. The 

king 
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king having fent lord Feverfbam on a civil 
me0age to the prince, defiring a conference 
previous to the fettlemenc of the throne, that 
nobleman was put under an arrefi: on pretence 
of his wanting a pafTport. The Dutch guards 
wcrfc ordered to take poflcffion of Whitehall, 
where the king then lodged, agd to difplace 
the Engliih. The king was foon after com- 
manded by a meflage, which he received in 
bed at midnight, to leave his palace next morn- 
ing, and to depart for Ham, a feat of the 
dutchefs of Lauderdale's. He deiired plermiifioo 
to retire to Rochcfter, a town not far from the 
fea-coaft, and oppofite France. This was rea*!- 
dily grs^nted him i and it was now perceived 
that the harfh meafures of the prince had taken 
effe£t, and that James was meditating an efcapc 
from the kingdom. 

The king while he continued at Rochefler 
ieemed willing to receive invitations ohce 
more to refume the crown •, but the prince 
had not been at all this expence and trouble 
in taking him from a throne to place him 
there again. James, therefore, obferving that 
he was entirely negledbed by his own fub« 
jcAs, and opprcfled by his fon-jn-Jaw, rcfolv* 
ed to feek fafety from the king of France, the 
only friend he had ftill remaining. He ac« 
Qordingly fled to the fea-fide, attended by his 

natural 
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natural fon the duke of Berwick, where he cm- 
Barked for the continent. He arrived in fafety 
at Ambleteufe in Picardy, from whence he haft- 
cned to the court of France, where he dill 
enjoyed the empty title of a king, and the ap- 
pellation of a faint, which flattered him more. 
After this manner, the courage and abilities 
of the prince of Orange, feconded by furprif- 
ing fortune, effefted the delivery of the king- 
dom. It now remained that he fhould reap 
the rewards of his toil ; and obtain that crown 
for himfcif, which had fallen from the head of 
his father-in-law. Previoufly, therefore, to' any 
regular authority, he continued in the ma- 
nagement of all public affairs. By the advice 
of the houfe of lords, the only member of the 
Icgiflature remaining, he was defired to fum- 
mon a parliament by circular letters ; but the 
prince, unwilling to aft upon fo imperfeft an 
authority, convened all the members, who had fat 
in the houfe of commons during any parliament 
of Charles the fecond, and to thefe were added 
the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the com- 
mon-'touncil. This was the moft proper re- 
prefcntative of the people that could be fum- 
moned, during the prcfcnt emergence. They 
, unaminoufly voted the lame addrefs with the 

lord« } and the prince being thus fupported 

by 
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by legal authority, wrote circular letters to the 
counties and corporations of England, ta 
chufe a new parliament. His orders were'uni- 
verfally complied with ; every thing went on 
in the moft regular peaceful manner, and the 
prince became pofleffcd of all authority, as 
if he had regularly fucceeded to the throne. 

When the houfe met. which was nrroffly I*";*** 
compofcd of the Whig party, after thanks 
were given to the prince of Orange for the 
deliverance which he had brought them, they 
then proceeded to* the fettlement of the king- 
dom. In a few days they pafled. a vote, by a 
great majority, which was fent jup to the hoqfe ^ 
of lords for their concurrence. It was to this 
cfFed. That king James the fecond having 
endeavoured to fubvert the coriftitution of the 
kingdom, by breaking the original contraA 
betwixt the king and people, and having, by fhfe 
advice of Jefuits, and other wicked perfonsy 
violated thefundamiental laws, and withdrawn 
himfelf out of the kingdom, had abdicated the 
government,' and that the throne was thereby 
vacant. This vote readily pafled the houfe of 
Commons ; but it met with fome oppofition 
in the houfe of lords, and -was at length car^ 
ried by a majority of two voices only. 

I The 
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The king being thus dcpofcd, the next con-' 
fideration was the appointing a fucceflTor. Some 
declared for a regent -, others, that the princefs 
of Orange (hould be invefted with regal pow- 
er, and the young prince confidered as fuppo- 
fititious. The debates ran high. A confer- 
ence was demanded between the lords and 
commons, while the prince with his ufual pru- 
dence, entered into no intrigues either with 
the eleftors or men)bers; but kept a total 
filence, as if he had been no way concerned 
in the tranfaftion. At laft, perceiving that 
bis own name was little mentioned in thefe 
difpmes, he called together the lords Hallifax, 
Shrewlbury, and Danby, with a few more.. 
He then told them that he had been called 
over to defend the liberties of the Englilh 
nation, and that he had happily elfe6led his 
purpofe ; that he had heard of feveral fchemes 
propofed for the eftablifliing the government i 
that if they chofe a regent, bethought it incum- 
bent on him to inform them chat he would 
never accept of that office, the execution of 
which he knew would be attended with infu- 
p^ra^ble difficulties ; that he would not ac« 
cept of the crown under the princefs his wife, 
though he was convinced of Jhier merits, thaj^ 
therefore if either of thefe fchemes were adopted, 

be 
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ht could give them no affiftalice in the fettle- 
ment of the nation ; but Would return home to 
his own country, fatisfied with his aims to fe* 
cure the freedom of theirs. This declaration 
produced the inte^ided effeft. After a long 
debate in both hoyfe$, a new fovereign was 
preferred to a tegerit, by a majority of two 
voices. It was agreed that the prince and 
priricefs of Orange Ihould feign jointly as king 
and queen of England, while the adminiftra- ^ 

tion of governrtient fllould be placed in the 
hands of the "prince only. The marquis of 
Hallifax, ^ as fpeaker of the hQufe of lordsi 
made a folemn tender of the croWn to their 
highnelTes, in the name of the pectus and com* 
mons of England. The prince accepted the . 
offer in terms of acknowledgment; and that 
very day William and Mary were proclaimed 
king and i^ueen of England^ 
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HE conftitution, upon the acceffion of 
William to the crown, took a different form 
from what it had before. As his right to the 
crown was wholly from the choice of the 
'people, they chofe to load the ber|efit with 
whatever ftipulations they thought "*equifite 
for their own fecurity.; His power, therefore, 
was limited on every "fide; and the jealoufy 

which 
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which hi$ new fubjecls entertained of foreign* 
. crs, ^Ul farthdr obftrudted the excrcife of his 
authority. The power of the Grown was ac- 
knowledged to flow from no other fountain 
than that of a ^ontFa<9?' with the peopte. Tb* 
Feprefentatives of the nation made a regular 
claim of rights in behalf of their conftituents, 
which) previous to his coronation, WiUiam 
was obliged to confirm* 

. This declaration of rights maintained, that * 
the fufpcnding and difpenfing powers, as exer- 
cire4by king James, were uncpnftitutional; that 
allcourtsofecctefiafticalcommifnon, the levying 
money, or maintaining a ftanding army in times 
of peace, without confent of parliament j that 
grants Of fines and forfeitures before convifkioa, 
and juries of perfons fk)t qualified, or not fairly 
xhofen -, and, in trials for treatbn, who were no« 
freeholders,.werc all unlawful. Itaflcrted the free- 
dom of eleftion to parliament, the freedom of 
fpeech in parliament, and the rightof ^he fubjeft 
to bear arms; and to petition his fovereign. It 
provided, that exceflive baih fhould not be 
required, nor exceflive fines be impofed, nor 
cruel and unufual puniftments be inflided^ 
and it concluded with an injunftion that par- 
liaments fliould be frequency afiembled. Such 
was the bill of rights, calculated to iccure the 
E 2 libcT' 
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Itberties of the people ; but having been drawn 
up in a fernoent) it bears all the marks of hafte, 
infufficiency, and inattention. 

William was no foonei* eleded to the throne^ 
than he began to experience the difficulty of 
governing a people^ who were more ready to 
examine the commands of their fuperiors, than 
to obey them. From the peaceful and traffc- 
able difpofition of his own countrymen, he ex- 
pefted a (imilar difpofition among the Englifli ; 
he hoped to find them ready and willing to fe- 
cond his ambition in humbling France, but he 
- found them more apt to fear for the invafion of 
their domeftic liberties at home. 

His reign commenced with an attempt, fimi^ 
lar to that which had been the principal caufe 
of all the diilurbances in the preceding reign^ 
and which had excluded the monarch from the 
throne. William was a Calvini(l, andconfequent* 
ly averfe to pcrfccution •, he therefore begap by 
attempting to repeal thofe laws that enjoined 
uniformity of worfiiip ; and though he could 
fiot entirely* fuceeed inhisdefign, a toleration 
wv granted to fucli diflenters as fhould take 
the oaths of ^legiance, and hold no private 
qonventicles. The papifts themfelves, who 
had every thing to fear, experienced . the 
lenity of his government -, and though the laws 

againft 
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againft them were unrepealed, yet they weic 
feldocn put into rigorous execution. Thus 
what was criminal in James, became virtuous 
in his fucceflbr, as James wanted to introduce 
pcrfecution, by pretending todifown it; while 
William had no other delign, but to make re- 
ligious freedom the tcft of civil fecurity. 

But though William was acknowledged king 
in England ; Scotland and Ireland were ftill 
undetermined. The Revolution in England, 
had been brought about by a coalition of 
Whigs and Tories; but in Scotland it was 
cffeftcd by the Whigs almoft alone. They 
Toon came to a refblution, that king James 
had^ to ufe their own exprefTioUj forfaulted his 
right to the crown, a term which, in the law- 
language of that country, excluded not only 
him, but all his poflericy. They therefore a.d.x689* 
^ quickly recognized the authority of Williani, 
and took that opportunity to abolifh epifco* 
pacy, which had long beei> difagreeabie to the 
natioQ. 

Nothing now remained to the depofed king 
of all his former poffeffions but Ireland *, and 
be had fome hopes of maintaining his ground 
there, by the affiftancc which he was promifed 
X from France. Lewis XIV* had long been at va- 
riance with William, and took every opportu- 
Ej nity 
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tiinity to form confederacies againft him, ind 
to obftriKft his government. On the ]prefent 
*6ccafian, being cither touched with compaf- 
tion at the fufFerings ^f James, or willing to 
weaken a rival kingdom, by promoting its in- 
ternal diflenfions, he granted the depofed mo- 
narch a fleet and fomc troops, to affert his pre- 
'tenfions in Ireland, the only part of his do- 
fninrons that had -not openly declared againft 
' him. 

Oo the other hand, William was not back- 
Ward in warding bff the threatened blow. He 
was.pleafed with an opportunity of gratifying 
his iiaiural hatred againft France ; and -he 
lioped to purchare domeftic quiet to himfclf, 
by turning the fpirit of the nation upon the 
Continual objeft of its averfion and jealoqfy. 
' The parliament, though divided in all things 
iilfe, yet was unanimous in confpiring with him 
in this ; a war v/as declared againft France, 
and 'meafures were purfued for driving James 
from Ireland, where he had landed, aflifted 
rather by money than by forces, granted hitn 
from the French king. ' 

On th« feverith day of May, 16S9, that on- 
iiappy monarch embarked atBreft, and on the 
tWenty-fecohd arrived at Kinfale-, and foon 
^fter m^die his pubKt entry into Dufelin, amidft 

the 
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the acclamations of the inhabitants. He found 
the appearances of things in that country equal 

. to his moft fanguine expeftations, Tyrcon^ 
nel, the lord lieutenant, was devoted to his in^- , 

terefts i his old army was fteady, and a new 
one raifed, amounting together to near forty- 
thoufand men. The proteftants over the great- 
eft part of Ireland were difarmed, the province 
of Ulfter alone denied his authority ; while the 
papiftsy confident of fuccefs, received him with 
Ihouts of joy dnd fuperftitiou^ procefiions, 
which gave him ftill greater pkafure. 

In this fituation, the proteftants of Ireland 
underwent the moftoppreflive and cruel indig- 
nitieis. Moft of thofe who were attached to 
the revolution, were obliged to retire into 
Scotland and England, or hid tbemfelves, or 
accepted wriuen protedlions from their ene- 
mies. . The braveft of them, however, to the ^ 
Qumber of ten thoufand men, gathered round 
Londonderry, refolved to make their laft ftand , 
at that place, for their religion and liberty. A 

' few alfo rallied themfelves at Innifkilling ; and 
after the flrft panic was over, became more nu« 
merous by the junftion of others. 
. James continued for (bme time irrefolute 
what courfe to purfue ; but as foon as the fpring 
would pei^mit, he went to lay fiege to London- 
E 4 dcrry. 
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derry, a town of fmall imporeance k itfelf, but 

rendered famous by the ftand which it made 

on this occafion. Colonel Lundie had been 

appointed governor of the town by William, 

but was fecretly attached to king James j and 

. Ht a council of war, prevailed upon the offi* 

cers and townfmen, to fend mefiengers to tho 

befiegcrs with an offer of furrender the day 

following. But the inhabitants, being apprifed 

of his intention, and crying out that they were 

betrayed, rofe in a fury againft the gover* 

nor a(id council ; (hot one of the officers 

whom they fufpefted, and boldly refolved 

to maintaiin the town,! though deftirut^ of 

Jeaders. 

The town was weak in its fortifications, hav- 
ing only a wall eight or nine feet thick, and 
jind waker ftill in its artillery, there being nog 
;ibove twenty ferviceable guns upon the works. 
The ppw-made garrifon, however, made up 
every deficiency by courage; one Walker, a 
diflfenting minifter, and major- Baker, put them- 
felves at the head of thefe refolute men j and 
thus abandoned to their fate, they prepared for 
^ vigorous refiflance. The batteries of the be- 
siegers foon began to play upon the town- with 
great fqry ; and feveral attacks were made, but 
always repulfed with refolution. All the foo- 

2 '/ fCft 
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cefs that valour could promife, was on their 
fide ; but they, after fome time, found them- 
felves exhaufted by continual fatigue^ they 
were afilidted alfo with a contagious diftemper 
which thinned their numbers; and as there 
were many ufelefs mouths in the city, they be* 
gan to be reduced to the greateft esttremities 
for want of provifioft. They had even the 
mortification to fee fome ihips, which had ar- 
rived with fupplies from England, prevented 
from failing up the river by the batteries of the 
enemy, and a boom by which they had block* 
ed up the channel. General Kirke was not 
more fuccefsful, who attempted to come totheir 
afliftancc, but was prevented from failing up 
the river* All he could do, was to promife 
them fpeedy relief, and to exhort them to bear 
their miferies a littje longer, with aflurances of 
a glorious termination of them all. They had 
now confumed the laft remains of their provi- 
|ion*, and fupported life, by eating horfes, dogSy 
and all kinds of vermin, while even this loath- 
fome food began to fail them. They had ftill 
farther the niifery of feeing above four thou- 
fand of their fellow proteftants, from different 
parts of the country, driven by Rofene, James's 
general, under the walls of the town, where 
ib^y Wcr$ kept three whole dayj. without pto- 

^ifion. 
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yifion. Kirke, in the mean timtj who had 
bjsen fent to their relief, continued unadivc, 
debating with himfelf between the prudence 
and neceflity of his afliftance. At laft, receiv- 
ijpg intelligence that the garrifon, funk with 
fatigues and famine, had fent propofaU of ca- 
pitttlatiM, he refolved upon an attempt to 
throw provifions into the place, by means of 
three viduallers, and a frigate to cover them, 
^s foon as thefe veflcl;i failed up the river, the 
eyes of all were fixed upon them ; the befiegers 
e^r (o deftroy, and fhc garrifon as refolute 
for their defence. The foremoft of the vidual- 
l^r^ at the firft ihock broke the boom, but 
was ftranded by the violence of her own fliock. 
Upon this, a fliQUt burft from the befiegers, 
which reached the camp and the city. They 
advanced with fury.againft a prize, which they 
confidered as inevitable *, while the fmoke of 
the cannon on both fides wraped the whole 
feenc in darknefs. But to the aftoniOiment 
of all, in a little time the vidualler was feen 
^(tierging from imminent danger, having got 
06^ by |hc rebound of her. own guns, while 
$ie led up her little fquadron to the very walls 
^ the town. The joy of the inhabitants at 
this une^pefked relief, was only equalled by the 
rage ^nd difappointment of the .befiegers. The 
.' / army 
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^Gttny of James wiis fo difpirtted by the fuced& 
of this Cfiterprize, that they abandoned, tbe 
fiege in the night ; and retired with precipita^ 
tion, after having loft above ninethoufandmeQ 
before the place. Kirke no fooncr took pof- 
fefliion of the town, than Walker was prevailed 
jon to embark for England, with an addrefe of 
thanks td king William, for the ieafbnabk re* 
lief they had received^ 

The Inniikillin^rs were no lefs remarkable 
than the former for the valour and pcrfeve- 
ranee with which they efpoufed the inte- 
refts of William. And indeed the bigotry and 
cruelty of the papiits upon that occafion were 
fufficicnt to excite, the tameft into oppofitfon. 
The proteftants, by an aft of . the popifli par** 
liament, under king James,. were divefted of 
thofe lands which they had been - poilefled of 
fince the Irifh rebellion. Three thoufand of 
chat perfuafion, who had fought fafety hf 
flight, were found guilty of treafon, and at* 
tainted. Soldiers were permitted to live upon 
free quarter; the people were plundered, the 
(hops of tradefmen, and the kitchens of the 
citizens, were pillaged, to fupply a quantity 
of brafs, which was converted into coin, and 
paflcd, by royal mandate,, for above forty 
times its real value. Not content with cfai% he 

impofed, 
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^pbfed, by his own authority, a tax of twenty , 
tfaoufand pounds a month on perfonal proper- 
ty, and levied it by a commilTion under the 
great feal ; all vacancies in public fchools 
were fupplied by popifh teachers. The 
penlion allowed from the exchequer to the 
Univerfity of Dublin was cut off, and that in- 
ftitution converted into a popilh feminary. 
Brigadier Sarsfield commanded all proteftants 
of a certain diftrid to retire to the diftance of 
ten miles from their habitations on pain of 
death •, many perifhed with hunger, ftill more 
from being forced from their homes, during 
the fevered inclemencies of the feafon. 

But their fufFerings were foon to have an 
an end. William at length perceived that his 
ne^d of Ireland had been an error that re* 
quii^d more than ufual diligence to redrefs. 
He was afraid to fend the late king's army to 
fight againfl him, and therefore ordered twenty** 
three new regiments to be raifcd for that pur- 
pofe. Thefc, with two Dutch batallions, and 
four of French refugees, together with the 
Inniikilliners, were appointed for the reduftion 
of Ireland ; and next to king William himfelf, 
Schomberg was appointed to command. 

Schomberg was a Dutchman, who had long 
i)een the faithful fervant of William, and had 

now 
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* now paft a Jifc of eighty years almoft continue ' 
ally in the field. The method of carrying on 
the war in Ireland, however, was a mode of 
operation with which he was entirely unac- 
quainted* The forces he had to combat were 
incurfive, barbarous, and (hy ; thofe he had to 
command were tumultuary, ungovernable, and* 
brave. He confidered not the dangers which 
threatened the health of his troops by being 
confined to one place •, and he kept them in a 
low moift camp, near Dundalk, without firing 
almoft of any kind •, fo that the men fell into 
fevers and fluxes, and died in great abundance. 
The enemy were not lefs afBi(fled with fimilar 
diforders. Both camps remained for fome 
time in fight of each other, and at laft the 
rainy feafon approaching, they both, as if by 
mutual agreement, quitted their camps at the 
fame time, and retired into winter-quarters, 
without attempting to take the advantage of. 
each other's retreat. 

The bad fuccefs of the campaign, and the 
miferable fituation of the proteftants in Ire^ 
land, at length induced king William to at-» 
tempt their relief in perfon, at the opening 
of the enfuing fpring ; and accordingly landed 
at Carrickfergus, where he found himfelf at 
the head of an arihy of fix and thirty thoufand 

cf. 
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effcAive men, which was more than a match 
for the forces of James, although they amount* 
ed to above ten thoufand more. ' 
A.D.I690. William having received news that the 
French fleet was failed for the coaflr of Eng- 
land, refolved, by meafures of fpeed and vi- 
gour, to prevent the imprcffion which that cir- 
cumftance might make upon the minds of his 
foldiers; and therefore haftened to advance 
againft James, who he heard had quitted 
Dublin, and had ftationed his army at Ardee 
and Dundalk. 

All the meafures taken by William were 
diftated by prudence and valour, thofe pur- 
fued by his opponents feemed diftated by ob* 
ftinacy and infatuation. They neglcfted to 
harrafs him in his difficult march from the 
north •, they neglefled to oppofe him at the 
\ ftrohg pafs at Newry ; as he advanced they 
fell back firft from Dundalk, and then from 
Ardee ; and at laft, upon the twenty-ninth of 
June, they fixed their camp in a ftrong ftation, 
on the other fide of the Boyne. It was upon - 
the oppofite banks of this river that both ar- 
mies came in fight of each other, inflamed with 
all the animofities arifing from religion, hatred, 
and revenge. The river Boyne at this place was 
not fo deep, but thstt men might wade over on 

foot J 
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foot I however the hanks were rugged, and* 
rendered dangerous b/ old houCes apd ditches, 
which ferved to defend the latent enemy. 
William had no fooner arrived, but he rode 
along the fide of the river, ' in fight of both 
armies, to make proper obfervations upon the 
plan of battle 1 but in the mean time being 
perceived by the enemy, a cannon was private^ 
ly brought out, and planted againft him, where 
he was fitting. The fhockilled feveral of his 
followers ; and he himielf was wounded^ in* 
the ihoulder. The news of his being flaia 
was;inftantly propogated through the Irifii 
camp, and was even fent off to Paris ; buc 
William, as foon as his wound wasdrefl^d* 
rode through the camp and quickly undeceiv- 
^ ed his army. 

Upon retiring to his tent, after the danger: 
of the day, he continued in meditation till nine 
o'clock at night, when, for form fake, he fum« 
moned a council of war, in which without 
aiking advice, he declared his refolution. to 
force a pafiage over the river the next morn* 
ing. The duke of Scfaomberg attempted a( 
firft to cxpoftulate with him upon the danger 
ctf the undertakings but finding his mafter in-i 
flexible, he retired 4o his. tent with n difconr 

a tented 
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tented afpeft, as if he hiid a prefcience of his 
own misfortune. 

Early in the morning at fix o'clock, king 
William gave orders to force a pafs over the 
river. This the. army undertook in three 
different places ; and after a furious cannonad* 
ing, the battle began with unufual vigoun 
The Iri(h troops, though reckoned the beft in 
Europe abroad, have always fought indifferent- 
ly at home. After 'an obftinate refiftance^ 
they fled with precipitation; leaving the 
French and Swifs regiments, who came to 
their afliftance, to make the beft retreat thef 
could. William led on his horfe in perfon; 
and contributed, by his a&ivity and vigilance^ 
to fecure the viftory. James was not in the 
battle, but ftood aloof, during the aftion, on 
the hill of Dunmore, furrounded with Ibme 
fquadrons of horfe •, and at intervals was heajd 
to exclaim, when he faw his own troops repulf** 
ing thofe of the enemy, ** O fparc my Eng- 
" lifli fubjefts/' 

The Irifli loft about fifteen hundred men^ 
and the proteftants about one third ^ of that 
number. The vidory was fplendid and almoft 
decifive ; but the death of the duke of Schom** 
berg, who was (hot as he ivas croflSng the wah 
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,ter,fectnied to outweigh the whole lofs luftairicd 
Jby the enemy. This old foldier of fortune 
,had fought under almoff every power in Eu- 
rope. His flcill in war was unparelleled, and 
his fidelity equal to his courage. Tfte number 
of banks in which he> had been perfonally en- 
gaged, was faid to equal the number of his 
years, and he died at the age of jcighty-two* 
He was killed by a difchargc from his own 
troops, who, not knowing that he had been 
accidentally hurried into the midft of the ene- 
my, fired upon the body of men by whom he 
was furrounded, and mortally wounded him* 

Jamesj while his armies were yet fightings 
quitted his ftation ; . and leaving orders to de^ 
fend the pafs at Duleak, he made the belt of 
his way to Dublin, defparing of futufc fuccefs. 
O'Regan, an old Irifli captain, was heard to 
fay upon this occafion, that if the Englifli 
would exchange generals, the conquered army 
would fight the battle with them over agaid* 

This, blow totally depreffed the hopes of 
James* He fled to Dublin, advifed the ma- 
giftrates to obtain the bcft 'terms they could 
from the vidlor^ and then fet out for Water- 
ford, where he embarked for France, in a vet 
fcl fitted for his reception. Had he poflTcffcd 
either condud or courage, he might ftill have 
Vol. IV. F headed 
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headed his troops, and fought with advantage; 
but prudence forfook him with good fortune, 
and he returned to retrieve his affairs abroad, 
while he defcrted them in the only place thejr 
were defenfible. 

His friends, however, were determined to^ 
fecond thofe interefts which he himfelf had 
abandoned. Limerick, a ftrong city in thip 
province of Munfter. (till held out for the late 
king, and braved all the attempts of William's 
army to rcduce it. SarsBeld, a popular and 
experienced general, put himfelf at the head 
of the army that had been routed at the Boyne, 
and went farther into the country to defend 
the banks of the river Shannon, where h^ re- 
folvcd to await the enemy. James, however, 
who Would not dctcnd the country bimfelft 
determined that none but fuch as were agree* 
able to him f^ould defend it. He, therefore, 
appointed St. Ruth, a French general, who 
had fignalized himfelf againfl: the proteftants 
in France, to command over Sarsficld, which 
gave the Irilh uniyerfaldifcontent, as it (hewed 
the king could neither rely on their (kill or 
their fidelity. On the orthpr hand, general 
Gjnckle, who had been appointed to com- 
mand, the Engli(h army in the abfencc of Wil- 
liani, who was gone over to.Englan^t advanced 

with 
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with his forces to meet the erTctny towards the 
Shannon, in order to pafs that broad and dan- 
gerous river. The only place where it was 
fordable, was at Athlone, a ftrong walled town^ 
built on both fides of the river, and defending 
that important pafe. The part of the town oj^ 
the hither fide of the river was quickly takert 
fword in hand by the Englifh; but the part on 
the oppofite bank being defended with great 
vigour, for a while was thought impregnable. 
At length it was refolved, in a council of war^ 
that a body of forclorn hope fliould ford the 
ftream in the face of the enemy, which defpc- 
rate attempt was performed with great refolu- 
tion ; the enemy were driveri from their works, 
and the town furrendered at difcretion. St. 
Ruth marched his army to give relief, but too 
late ; for when he approached the walls, his 
own guns were turned againft him. He no 
fooner faw this than his fears encreafed in pro* 
portion to his former confidence ; and dreading 
the impetuofity of a vidorious enemy in his 
very camp, he marched ofFinllantly, and took /, 
poft at Aughrim, ten miles off. There he de- 
termined to await the Englifli army, and de* . 
cide the fate of Ireland at one blow. 

Ginckle, having put Athlone in a pofturc of 

defence, paiTcd the Shaiinon, and marched up 
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to the enemy, determined to give them bat' 
tie, though his forces did not exceed eighteen 
thouiand men, while that of the enemy was above 
twenty-five thoufand. The Irifli were poftcd 
in a very advantageous fituation, being drawn 
out upon a rifing ground, before which lay a 
bog that, to appearance,' was palTable only in 
two places^ Their right was fortified by en- 
trenchments, and their left fecured by the caf- 
tk of Aughrim. Ginckle having obferved 
their fituation, gave the necefiary orders for 
attack ; and, after a furious cannonading^ 
the Englilh army at twelve o'clock began to 
force the two paffages of the bog, in order to 
poflefs the ground on the other fide. The 
enemy fought with furprifing fury, and the 
horiie were feveral times repulfed ; but at length 
the troops on the right, by the help of fomc 
field-pieces, carried their point. At fix o'clock 
in the evening the left wing of the Englifb 
army was advanced to the right of the Irifh^ 
and at length obliged it to give ground. In 
the mean time a more general attack was made 
upon the center ; the Englifb wading through 
the middle of the bog up to the wafte in mud, 
and rallying with fome difficulty on the firn> 
ground on the other fide, renewed the com* 
bat with great fury. At kngth St. Ruth being 
2 " kilkd 
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killed by a cannon-ball, his fate fo dlipirited 
his troops, that they gave way oir all fides, 
and retreated to Limerick, wherp they re- 
folved to make a final (land, after having loft 
above five thoufand of the flower of their 
army. Limerick, the laft retreat of the IrijQi 
forces^ made a brave defence; hut foan 
feeing the enemy advanced within ten paces of 
the bridge foot, and ^perceiving themfelves 
fgrroundcd on all fides, they determined to 
capitulate ; a negociation was immediately be- 
gun, and hoftilicies ceafcd on both fides. The 
Roman catholics by this capitulation were rc- 
fl:ored to the enjoyment of thofe liberties in 
jthe cxercife of their religion, which they had 
poflTefled in the reign of king Charles the fe- 
<:ond. All perfons were indulged with free 
leave to remove with their families and efFedts 
to any other country, except England and 
Scotland. In confcquence of this, about foun- 
teen thoufand of thofe who had fought for 
k\ng James went over into France, batving 
-tranfports provided by government for con- 
veying thend thither. When they arrived in 
France they were than^ked for their loyalty by 
king James, who told them that they fliould 
&\\\ fight for their old mafter ; and that he bad 
tobtained an order from the king of France 
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for their being new cloached, and put into 
quarters of rcfrefhment. 

In this manner all the expeAations which 
might arife from the attachment of the Irifti 
were entirely at an end ; that kingdom fub- 
mittcd peaceably to the Englifh government, 
and James was to look for other afliftance to 
prop his declining pretcnfions. Mis chief hopes 
lay in a confpiracy among his Englifh adherents, 
and in the fUccours which were promifcd him 
by the French king. The fuccefs of the con- 
fpiracy was the firft to difappoint his expecta- 
tions. This was originally hatched in Scot- 
land by Sir James Montgomery, a perfon who, 
from being aa adherent to William, now turn- 
ed againft him ; but as the projed was ill con- 
ceived, fo it was as lightly difcovered by the 
inftigatbr. To this another fucceeded, which 
fecmcd to threaten more ferious confequences, 
ds it was chiefly managed by the Whig party, 
who were the moft formidable . in the ftate. 
A number of thefe joined themfelves to the 
Tory party, and both made advances to the 
adherents of the late king. They aflembled 
together ; and the refplt of their deliberaticins 
was, that the reftoration of James was to be 
fentirely effeftcd by foreign forces ; that he 
ihould fail for Scotland, a(id be there joined 

- by 
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' by five thoufand Swedes, Who, becaufe they 
were of the proteftant religion, it was thought 
wouM remove a part of the odium which at- 
tended an invafion by foreigners ; that aflift- 
ance ihould at the fame time be fent from 
France, and that full liberty of confcience 
fhoujd be proclaimed throughout the king- 
dom. In order to lofe no time, it was refolved 
to fend over two trufty perfons to France to 
confult with the banifhed monarch ; and lord 
Prefton and Mr. Afliton were the perfons ap* 
pointed for this dangerous embaflfy. Accord- 
ingly Alhton hired a fmall vclTel for this pur- 
pofe •, and the two confpirators went fecretly 
on board, happy in the fuppofed fecrecy of 
their fchemes ; but there had been previous 
information given of their intentions ; and 
lord Carmarthen had them both fcized, juft 
at the time they thought thefnfelves out of all 
danger. The confpirators refufed to inform ; 
their trials were therefore hurried on about a 
fortnight after they were taken, 'in order, by 
the terrors of death, to force a difcovery. 
They were both condemned ; A(bton was ex- 
ecuted, without making any confeflion •, lord 
Prefton had not the fame refolution. Upon 
an offer of a pardon he difcovered a great 
number of afibciates, among whom the duke 
F 4 of 
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of Ormond, lord Dartmouth, and lord Cla« 
Fendon were foremofl. 

The rcduftion of Ireland, and the wretched - 
fuccels of the late confpiracy, made the French 
at lait fenfible of eheir impolitic parfimony in 
loting a kingdom, whofe divifions would no 
longer be of ufe to them. They were willing, 
therefore, to concur with the fugitive king, 
and refolved to make a defcent upon England 
in his favour. In purfuance of this fcheme, 
the French king fupplied James with an army 
confiding of a body of French troops, fomc 
Englifh and Scotch refugees, and the Irifh re- 
giments, which had been tranfported from 
Limerick into France, now become excellent 
foldiers by long difcipline, and fevere duty, 
• This army was afiembled between Cherbourg 
and La Hogue, and was commanded by king 
James in perfon. More than three hundred 
tranfports were provided for landing it on the 
cppofite Englifh coaft; and Tourville, the 
French admiral, at the head of fixty-thrce 
(hips of the line, was appointed to favour the 
defcent. His orders were, at all events, to 
attack the enemy, in cafe they (hould oppofe 
him ; fo that every thing promifed the b^- 
BJlhcd king a change of forfgne. • 

Theft 
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Thcfc preparations on the fide of P'rancc 
were Toon known at the Englilh court, and 
every precautidn taken for a vigorous oppo- 
fition. AH the fecret machinations of the ba- a.d.iSj*, 
nilhcd king*s adherents were difcovered to the 
Englifh miniftry by fpies •, and by thefe they 
found, with feme mortification, that the To- 
ries were more faithful than even the Whigs, 
who had placed king William on the throne; 
The duke of Marlborough, lord Godolphin, 
^nd even the princcfs Anne herfelf, were vio- 
' lently fufpcfted of difafFc&ion ; the fleet, the 
army, and the church, were feen miftak- 
ing their defire of novelty for 'a return of 
duty to their bani(hed fovereign. However^ 
preparations were made to refift the growing 
ftorm with great tranquillity and refolution. 
Admiral RufTel was ordered to put to fea with 
all poOible expedition ; and he ibon appeared 
with ninety- nine fhips of the line, befides fri- 
gates and fire-fhips ; an immenfe force, and 
what Europe had feldom feen till that time. 
At the head of this formidable fquadron he fet 
fail for the coaft of France, and at laft, near La 
Hogue, difcovered the enemy under admiral 
Tourville, who prepared to give him battle. 
Accordingly the engagement began between 
Ak9 (wo admirals with great: fury ^ the reft of 
* the 
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the fleet on each fide foon followed the exam- 
ple. This memorable engagement lafted for 
ten hours, and ail James's hopes depended on 
the event. Vidory at laft declared on the fide 
of numbers^ the French fled for Conquet 
Road, having loft four (hips in the firft day's 
aicHon. The purfuit continued for two days 
following ; three French (hips of the line were 
deftroyed the next day, and eighteen more 
burned by Sir George Rooke, which had taken 
refuge in tbe bay of La Hogue. In this man- 
ner all the preparations on the fide of France 
were fruftrated •, and fo decifive was the blow^ 
that from that time France fccmed torelin- 
quifii all their claims to the ocean. 

James was now reduced to the loweft ebb 
of defpondence, his defigns upon England 
were quite fruftrated, fo that nothing was left 
his friends, but the hopes of aiTafiinating the 
monarch on the throne. Thefe bafe attempts^ 
as barbarous as they were ufclefs, were not en- 
tirely difagrccable to the temper of James. 
It is faid he encouraged and propofed them ; 
but they all proved unferviceable to his caUfe, 
Ind only ended in the deftruftion of the un- 
dertakers. From that time till he died, which 
was about feven years, he continued to rcfide 
at St. Germains, a penfioner on the bounties of 

Lewis,. 
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Lewis, and affifted by occafional libcralirics 
from his daughter and friends in England. He ' 
died on the fixtccnth day of September, in the 
year 1700, after having laboured under a te- 
dious ficknefs, and many miracles, as the peo- 
ple thought, were wrought at his tomb. In- - 
deed the latter part of his life, was calculated 
to infpire the fuperftitious with reverence for 
his piety. He fubjeflcd himfelf to afts of un- 
common penance and mortification. He fre- 
quently vifited the poor monks of La Trappc, 
who were ediBed by his humble and pious de- 
portment. His pride and arbitrary temper, 
feemed to have vanifhed with his greatnefs ; he 
became affable, kind, and eafy, to all his de- 
pendents; and in his laft illnefs, conjured his 
fon to prefer religion to every wordly advan- 
tage, a counfel which that prince ftriftly obey- 
ed. He died with great marks of devotion, 
and was interred, at his own requeft,' in the 
church of the Englifh Benediftines at Paris, 
without any funeral folemnity. 

The defeat at La Hogue confirmed king 
William's fafety, and fecured his title to the 
crown. The Jacobites were ever feeble, but 
they were now a<Jifunited fadion; new par- 
ties arofe among thofe who had been friends 
to the revolution, an^ the want of a common 

enemy. 
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enemy, prpduced diffenfions among themfelves. 
William now began to 'find as much oppofi^ 
tion and uneafinefs from his parliament at 
home, as from the enemy in the field. His 
chief motive for accepting the crown, was to 
engage England more deeply in the concerns 
of Europe. It had ever been the objeft of his 
wifh, and the fcope of his ambition to humble 
the French, whom he confidcred as the moft 
formidable enemies of that liberty which he 
idolized ; and all his politics confided in form- 
ing alliances againft them. Many of the Eng- 
lilh, on the other hand, had neither the fame 
animofity againft the French, nor the fame 
terrors of their encreafing power. Thefe, there* 
forct confidcred .the intereft of the nation as 
iacrificed to foreign connexions; and com^ 
plained that the war on the continent fell moft 
heavily on them, though they had the leaft 
intereft in its fuccefs. To thefe motives of 
difcontent were added the king's partiality to 
his own countrymen, in prejudice of his Eng- 
lish fubje6i:s, together with his proud referve 
and fullen filence, fo unlike the behaviour of 
all their former kings. William, however, 
little regarded thofedifcontents, which he knew 
muft be confequent on all government ; accuf- 
corned xo oppofition, he he^fd their complaints 
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with the moft phlegmatic indiflFtjrence, and 
employed all his attemian only on the balance 
of power, and the iatercfts of Europe. Thus 
while he inceffantly waked over the fchcmes 
q£ contending kings and nations, he was un- 
mindful of the cultivg^tion of internal poli- 
ty, and as he formed alliances abroad, en- 
creafed the influence of party at home. P^ 
triotifm began to be ridiculed as an ideal vir- 
tue, the praftice of bribing a majority in par- 
liament became univerfal,. The example of 
the great was caught up by the vulgar; prin- 
ciple, and even decency, was gradually banifli- 
ed; talents lay uncultivated, and the igno- 
rant and. profligate were received into favour. 

Upon accepting of the crown, the king was 
refolved to preferve, as much as he was able, 
that (hare of prerogative which ftill was left 
him. He was as yet entirely unacquainted 
with the nature of a limited monarchy, which 
was not at that time thoroughly underflood in 
any part of Europe, except England alone. 
He, therefore, often controverted the views of 
his parliament, and fufFcred himfelf to be di- 
refted by weak and arbitrary counfels. One of 
the Brit inftances of this, was in the oppofition 
he gave to a bill for limiting the duration of 
parliaments to the fpace of three years. This 

bill 
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bill had pafTed the two houfes, and was fent 
up to receive the royal affent as ufual -, but the 
nation was furprifed to find that the king was 
refolved to exert his prerogative on this occa- 
fion, and to refufe his aflent to an a£b which 
was then confidered as beneficial to the nation. 
Both houfes took the alarm; the commons 
came to a refolution, that whoever advifcd the 
king to this meafure was an enemy to his 
country, and the people were taught to eccho 
their refentment. The bill thus rejefted, lay 
dormant for another feafon ; but being again 
brought in, the king found himfelf obliged, 
though reludantly, to comply. 

The fame oppofition, and the .fame event, at 
tended a bill for regulating trials, in cafes of high 
treafon, by which the accufed was allowed a copy 
of his indidtment, and a lift of the names of his 
jury, two days before his trial, together with 
counlel to plead in his defence. It was ftili 
farther enaded, that no perfon (hould be in* 
di£ted but upon the oaths of two faithful wit- 
nefles ; a law that gave the fubjed a perfdft 
fccurity from the terrors of the throne. 

k was in the midft of thefe laws, beneficial 

to the fubjed):, that the Jacobites ftill conceived 

hopes of reftoring their fallen monarch ; and 

being uneafy themfelves, fuppoled the whole 

I king- 
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kij>g4om £haccd their difq«ietudc$. Whik 
one p^rt proceeded ag^inft WUliam ia the 
bpUcr. manner, by attempting to. excite, an 
infurreiftion) another, confijfting of the mpO: 
defperaw! confpirafors, fofoicd a fchieme of 
aflafTinatioQ, Sir George Barclay^ a native of 
Scotland, who had ferved as an oBaccv ia 
James's army, a n>an of undaunted courage^ 
which wa$ ftiU mpre eofiamed by his bigotcy 
to the rcligioO; of the church of Rome, under- 
took the bold taik of feizing or aflkffinating 
the king. This defign he imparted to Harri*- 
fon, Charnock, Porter, and Siif William Per- 
kins, by whom it was approved ; and after , 
various co.nfultatio/^s, it was refolved to attack 
the king on his return from Richmond, Where 
he comm6nly hunted on Saturdays ; and the 
fcene of their ambufcade was a lane be- 
tween Brentford- and Turnham-Green. To 
fecure fuccefs, it was agreed that their number - 
fhould be en^reafed to forty horfemen, and 
each cqnfpirator began to engage proper per- 
fons to affift in this dangerous enterprize. 
When Uieir number was complete, they wait- 
ed with impatience for the hour of action; 
but fome of the under aftors, fcizcd with fear 
or reinorfe, refolved to pre^ejit the execution 
by a tixi^ely difcovery. Ont Pendcrgaft, an 

Irilh 
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Irilh ofHcer, gave information of the plot, buf 
refufcd to mention the perfons who were con- 
cerned as^alTociates in the undertaking. His 
information was at firft difregarded \ but it was 
foon confirmed by one Le Rue, a Frenchman, 
and ftill more by the flight of Sir George Bar* 
clay, who began to perceive that the whole was 
difcovered. The nighty fubfequent to the in- 
tended day of afiafTi nation, a large number of 
the confpirators were apprehended, and the 
whole difcovery was communicated to the pri- 
vy-council. Pendergafl: became an evidence 
for the crown, and the confpirators were 
brought to their trial. The firft who fufFcr- 

' ed, were Robert Charnock, one of the two 
fellows of Magdalen college, who, in the reign 
James, had renounced the proteftant religion j 
lieutenant King, and Thomas Keys. They 
were found guilty of high treafpn, and fuffer- 

. ed at Tyburn. Sir John Freind, and Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins were next arraigned j and altho* 
they made a very good, and as it fhould feem 
a very fufficient defence, yet lord chief juftice 
Holt, who was but too well known to adt ra- 
ther, as counfel againft the prifoner, than as a 
foUicitor in their favour, influenced the jury to 
find them guilty. They both fufFered at Ty- 
burn with great conftancy, denying the charge, 

and 
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and tcftifying their abhorrence of the aflaflu 
nation. In the courfe of the month. Rook- 
wood, Cranbourne, and Lowick, were tried 
by a fpe.cial commiftion as confpirators, and, 
being found guilty, ftiaredthe fate of the for- 
mer. But the cafe of Sir John FenWick was 
confidered as one of the grcatcft ftretches of . 
power exhibited during this reign. This gen- 
tleman, whofe name had been mentioned a- 
mong the rell of the confpirators, was appre- 
hended in his way to France. There was little 
evidence againft him, except an intercepted' 
letter which he wrote to his wife. It is true^ 
he offered to difcover all he knew of a con- 
fpiracy againft the king -, but when he came 
to enter into the detail, he fo managed his in- 
formation, that it could afFedl: no individual 
concerned. Kiftg William, therefore, fent over 
word from Holland, where he then was, that 
unlefs the prifoner could make more material 
difcoveries, he (hould be brought to his trial. 
The only material evidences againft him, were 
one Porter, and Goodman, but of thefe lady 
Fenwick had the good fortune to fecrete one, 
fo that only Porter, a fingle witnefs remained; 
and his unfupported evidence, by the late law, 
was infufficient to affedl the life of the pri- 
foner. However, the houfe of common* were 
Vol. IV. G re- 
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refolved to inflift that punifhirient upon him, 
which th^ laws Were unable to execute. As 
he had, in his difcovcries, niade very free with 
the nlmcs of many perfons in that houfe, ad- 
miral RufTel infilled that he might have an op- 
portunity of vindicating his own charaAer in 
particular. Sir John Fenwick was ordered to 
Che bar of the houfe, and there exhorted by 
the fpeaker to make an ample difcovery. He 
refufed, and a bill of attainder was preferred 
againft him, which was pafled by a large ma- 
• jority. He was furniflicd with a copy of the 
indiftment, allowed counfel at the bar of the 
houfe, and the counfel of the crown was called 
upon to open the evidence. After much dif- 
. put^don, where paflion and revenge, was ta- 
ther attended to than reafon, the bill was com- 
mitted, and fent up to the houfe lords, whert 
Sir John Fenwick was found guilty, by a ma- 
jority only of feveri voices. The prifbner fol- 
licited the mediation of the lords in his be- 
half, >lvhile his friends implored the royal mercy. 
The lords gave him to underftand, that the 
fuccefs of his fuit would depend on the fuU- 
nefs of his difcoveries. He would have pre* 
viouQy ftipulated for pardon, and they infifted 
on his trufting to their favour. He hcfita- 
tcd fome time, between the fears of infamy 

and 



and the terFprs pf de^th. At l^ft he chpfc death 
as the leaft terrible, ^p^ h? fufFercd behejiding 
on Tower- hill with grc^t cornpofure. K[is 
dwth proved the infu/Kciency of any laws to 
proteft the fubj^ft, when a majority of the 
powerful (hall think proper to difpenfe v(h\^ 
ihem! ^ 

This ftretch of power in the parliament was 
in forne meafure compenfated by their dili- 
gpnc^ in reftrajoing the univerfal corruption , 
that (pttjfitd u ths^t time to prevail over the 
Kingdom. .They wpre afliduoufly employed 
ifi bringing thofe to juftice who h^d grown 
wealthy by public plunder, and increafing 
thfii numljcr of thofe la\vs which reftrained th^ 
arts of^ peculation, The number of thefe, 
while they -feefned calculated for the benefit 
of the, nation, were in reality fytpptoms of the 
geperal depravity 5 for the more numerous the 
Jaw^j the more corrupt the ftajce. 

The king,howcvpr,pn hk p*rt jbecame at Ic ngth 
fatigued with opppfing j:he laws, which parlia- 
ment every day were laying f pund his authority, 
5"^ g»vc vp the contcft. He admitted every re- 
firaint upon the prerogative in jEngland, upo^ 
c^ciditiw pf being properly fupplied yvith the 
.me.»i>§ of ^iMp^^ling the power of France, War, 
ffi4 db^e ^l»m^ 9f power in Kurppe^ 5^^^^ e.all he ^ 
G 2 kneiiv. 
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knew, or indeed defired to underftand. Pro- 
vided the parliament furnifhed him with fup- 
plics for thefe purpofes, he permitted them 
to rule 'the internal polity at their plcafurc. 
For the profccution of the war with France, 
the fums of money granted b«m were incredi- 
ble. The nation, not contented with furni(h'» 
ing him fuch fums of money as they were ca- 
pable of raifing by the taxes of the year, mort- 
gaged thdfe taxes, and involved themfelves in 
debts, which they have never fince been able 
to difcharge. For all that profufion of wealth 
granted to maintain the imaginary balance of 
Europe, England received in return the empty 
reward of military glory in Flanders, and the 
confcioufnefs of having given their allies, par- 
ticularly the Dutch, frequent opportunities of 
being-ungrateful. 

The war with France continued during ihc. 
greateft part of thisking's reign-, but at length 
the treaty of Ryfwick put an end to tbofe con- 
tentions, in which England had engaged with- 
out policy, and came off without advantage. 
In the general pacification, her interefts feemed 
entirely deferted ; and for all the treafures fhe 
had fent t6 the continent, and all the blood 
which Ihc had (hed there, the only equivalent 
Ihc received was an acknowledgement of king 
William's title from the king of France. 
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The kisg, 410W freed frohi a foreign waf» 
laid himfelf 'Out to ftrengthen his authority at 
home ; but he fhewed that he was but ill 
acquainted, with the difpofition of the peo- 
ple he was to govern. As he could not 
bear the thoughts of being a. king without 
military Command^ he conceived hopes of 
beeping up the forces that were granted him 
in time of danger, during the continuance of a 
profound peace. But what was his mortifica- 
tion to find the commons pafs a vote, that 
all the forces in Englilh pay, exceeding 
feven thpufand men, fljould be forthwith dif- 
banded, and that thofe retained Ihould be na- 
tural-born fubjcfts of England. A monarch , 
bred up in camps as he was, and who knew 
fcarce any other pleafure but that of reviewing 
troops, and diftating to generals, could Tiot 
think af laying down' at once all his power and 
^U his amufcments. He profeflTed himfelf 
therefore^ highly difpleafed wicb the vote 
of the commons •, and his indignation was 
kindled to fueh a pitch, that he adually con- 
ceived adefign of abandoning the government. 
His minifters, however, diverted him from 
jthis refolution, and perfuaded him to coofeot 
to pafling the bill. 

G 3 Thefe 
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Thcfe altercations between th^ king and. 
parliament continued during the remainder of 
this reign. William confidered the commons 
as a body of men defirous of power for them- 
fclves, and confequently bent upon 6bftr\i6ling 
all his projefts to fecure the liberties of Eu- 
rope. He feemed but little attached to any 
particular party in the houle, all of whom he 
found at times dcferted or oppofed^him. He 
therefore veered to Whigs and Tories indif- 
criminately, as intereft, or the immediate exi- 
gence demanded. He was taught to cbnfider 
England as a place of labour, anxiety, and al- 
tercation. If he had any time for amufehient 
or relaxation, he retired to Loo in HoUknd, 
where,amonigafewfriends,hegavealoofetothpfe 
icoarfc feftivities, which alone he w^s capable of 
relifhing. It w^s there he planned the different 
fucceflion of the princes of Europe, and la- 
boured to \indermihe the fchemfes and thfc 
power of Lewis, his rival in politics and in 
fame. 

However feeble his dcifire 6f other amufe- 
ments might have been, he could fcarce livfe 
without being at variance with France, peart 
had fcarce been made with that nation, wheh 
he began to think of new refources for carry- 
ing on a new war, and for enlifting his Englifli 

fub- 
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fubjeds in the confederacy a.gainft that n^itipn. 
Several arts were ufed for inducing the pepple 
to fecond his aims ; and the who)e nation at 
h& feemed to join in deiiring a war with that 
kingdom. He had been in Holland, cpncert- 
iqg with his allies operations for ^ new cam- 
paign. He had engaged in a negociation v^ich 
1^ prioce of Hefle, who affiled him, that if 
he would bejSege and take Cadiz, the admJM 
of Cafttle, and divers other grandees of Spain, 
^would declare for the houfc of Auilria. The 
eledor of Hanover had refolved to concur in 
,the fame .meafures ; (be king of the Romans^ 
and prince Lewis of B^den, undertook to in- 
iVeft X.audan, while the emperor protpired tp 
lend a powerful reinforcement into Italy; 
hut death put a period to his prpjefts and his 
ambition. 

William was naturally of a very feeble con- 
-ftitution; and it was by this time almofl ex- 
^haufted, by a feries of continual difquiecude 
and aAion. He had endeavoured to repair 
his coiiftitution, or at leaft conceal its decays, 
»by exercife and riding. On the twenty^ firft 
day of February, in riding to Hampton^Court 
from Kenfington, his horfe fell under him, and 
he was thrown with fuqh violence, that his col- 
lar bone was ftadured. His at^ndants coo- 
G 4 veyed 
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^ veyed him to the palace of Hampton court, 

where the frafture was reduced, and in the 
evening he returned toKenfington in his coach. 
The jolting of the carriage difunited the frac* 
ture once more ; and the bones were again 
replaced, under Bidloo his phyfician. This' 
jn a robuft conftitution would have been 'a 
trifling misfortune ; but in him it Was fatal. 
For fome time he appeared in a fair way of 
recovery ; but falling aflecp on his couch, 
he was feized with a fliivering, which terminat-i 
cd in a fever and diarrhaea, which foon be- 
came 'dangerous and defperate. Perceiving 
his end approaching, theobjefts of his former 
care lay ftill next his heart ; and the fate of 
Europe fcemed to remove the fenfations he 
might be fuppofed to feel for his own. The 
carl of Albcrmarle arriving from Holland, he 
conferred with him in private on the pofture 
of affairs abroad. Two days after having re- 
ceived thefacrament from archbiihop Tenifon, 
he expired in the fifty- fecond year of his age, 
after having reigned thirteen years. He was 
in his perfon ef a middle ftature, a thin body, 
^nd a delicate conftitution. He had an aquir 
line nofe, fparkling eyes, a large forehead, and 
% grave folemn afpeft. He left behind him 
fhc charaflrer of 3 great politician, though he 

had 
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bad oever been popular ; and a formidable 
general, though he was feldom viftorious. His 
deportment was grave, phlegmatic, and fullenj 
nor did he ever (hew any fire but in the day 
of battle. He dpfpifcd flattery, yet loved do- 
minion. Greater as the ftadtholder of Holland 
than as king of England ; to the one he was a 
father, to thp other a fufpicious friend. His 
charader and fuccefs ferve to (hew, that mode- 
rate abilities will atchieve the greateft purpo- 
fes, if the objeiU aimed at be purfacd with per- 
feverance, and planned without unneceflkry 
or oftentatious refinement. 



CHAP. 




CHAP. XXXIX. 
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HE nearer wc approach to our own 
times, the more important every occurrence 
becomes ; aqd thofe battles or treaties 
which in remoter times are defervedly forgot- 
ten, as we come down are neceffary to be 
known. Our own private interefts being gene- 
rally blended with every event ; and the ac- 
counts of public welfare make often a tran- 

fcript 
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fcript of private happincfs. Tlic loft of l^ng 
"William was thought at firft irreparable ; but 
xht kingdom foon found that the happincfs of 
any reign is to beeftimated as much from thege- 
ncral manners* of the times, as the private vir- 
tues of thtc monarch. Queen Anne, his fuccef- 
for, with no very ihining talents, and few ex- 
alted virtues, yet governed with glory, ^nd 
left her people happy. 

Afine, married to prince <5corge of Dcht 
mark, afcenided the throne in the thirty-'eighth 
year of her age, to the general fatisfadion of 
all parties. ^ She was the fecond daughter of 
king James by his firft wife, the daugh- 
ter of chancellor Hyde, afterwards earl of 
Clarendon. As (he had been taught in the 
preceding part of life to fuffer many mortig- 
cations from the reigning king, fhe had thus 
learned to conceal her refentments ; and the 
natural tranquillity of her temper ftill more 
cohtribUted to make her overlook and :pardon 
every oppofition. She cither was infenfiblc of 
,any difrcfpeft (hewn heF, or ,had wi(aom to 
diflcmble infcnfibility. 

The late king, whofe whole life had bmn 
fpent in one continued oppofition to the king 
of France, and .all whofe politics confifted in 
forcing alliances againft him, had left Eng- 
land 
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land at the cvc of a war with that monarch. 
The prcfcnt queen, who generally took the 
advice of her miniftry in every important 
tranfadlion, was upon this occafion urged by 
oppofing counfels j a part of her miniftry were 
for war, while another part as fincerely de- 
clared for peace. 

At the head of thofe who oppofed a war 
with France was the earl of Rocbefter, lord- 
lieutenant of Ificland, firft coufin to the queen, 
and the chief of the Tory fadion. This nii- 
nifter propofed in council that the Englifli 
fhould avoid a declaration of war with France, 
and at raoft aft as auxiliaries only. He urged 
the impofljbility of England's reaping any 
advantage by the moft diftinguiftied fuc^cefs 
upon the continent, ^nd expofcd rhe folly of 
loading the nation with debts loencreale the 
riches of its commercial rivals. 

In the van of thofe who declared for profe- 
cuting the late king*s intentions of going to 
war with France, was the earl, fince better 
known by the title of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough. This nobleman had begpn life as a 
court page, and was raifcd by king James to 
a peerage. Having deferted his old mafter he 
attached himfelf in appearance to king Wil- 
liam i but had ftill a fecret partiality in fa- 
vour 
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vour of the Tories, from whom he had re* 
ceived his firfl: employments. Ever willing to 
thwart and undermine the meafures of Wil- 
liam, he became a favourite of Anne for that 
very reafon ; Ihe loved a man who ftill pro- 
feffcd reverence and veneration for her father, 
and paid the utmoll attention to herfelf. Buc 
Marlborough had (till another hold upon the 
queen's affcftions and etleem. He was mar- 
ried to a lady who was the queen's peculiar 
confidante, and who governed her in every aq* 
tion of life with unbounded authority. By 
this canal Marlborough adually direded the 
queen in all her refplutionsj and while his riv 
vals ftrove to advanpe their reputation in the 
council, he* was more efFcftually fccuring it in 
the clofet. 

It was not, therefore, without private rea- 
fons that Marlborough inclined for war. It 
firft gave him an opportunity of taking a dif- 
ferent fide of the queftion from the earl of 
Rochcfter, whofe influence hedefired to lelfen; 
but he had in the next place hopes of being 
appointed general of the forces that (hould be fent 
over to the continent, a command that would gra- 
tify his ambition in all its varieties. He therefore 
obferved in council, that the honour of the nation 
was concerned to fulfil the late king's engage- 
2 meots. 
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meflts. He affirmed, that France could ne- 
ver be reduced within due bounds, unleis 
England would enter a$ a principal in the quar- 
rel. His opinion, therefore, preponderated i 
the queen refolved to declare war, and com- 
municated her intentions to the houfe of com- 
mons, by whom it was approved, and war was 
proclaimed accordingly, 

Lewis XIV. once arrived at the fummit of 
glory, but long fince grown familiar with dif- 
appointHKnt and diigrace, ftill keptfpurring 
on an exhaufted kingdom to fecond the views 
of his ambition. He now, therefore, upoQ 
the death of William e;Kpe£ted to enter upon 
a field open for conquefts and fame. The vi« 
gilance of his late rival had blafted all bis lau- 
rels, and circumfcribed his power ; for even 
though defeated, William ftill was formidable. 
At the news of his death, therefore, the French 
monarch could not fupprefs his rapture ; and 
his court ap Verfailles ieemed to have forgot- 
ten their uiual decency in theeiFufions of their 
fatisfadtibn. The people of Pari$ openly re- 
joiced at the event ^ and the whole kingdom 
teftiSed their rapture by every public deioon- 
ftration of joy. But their pieafure was fopn 
to have an end. A much more formidaiUe 
ctiemy was now riling iqp to oppofe the^i 3 a 

more 
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iTiore refined politician, a more ikilful general, 
backed by the confidence of an indulgent mil- 
trels, and the efforts of a willing nation* 

The king of France was, in the queen^ 
declaration of war, taxed with havmg taken 
poflefiion of a great part of the Spaniih do- 
minions, with dcfigning to invade the liberties 
of Europe, to obftruft the freedom of naviga- 
tion and commerce i and with having offered 
an unpardonable infult to the queen and her 
throne, by acknowledging the title of the pre- 
tender. He was accufed of attempting to 
unite the crown of Spain to his own dominions, 
by placing his grandfon upon the throne of 
that kingdort), and thus of endeavouring to de- 
ibroy the equality of power that fubfiAcd among 
the ftates of. Europe. 

This declaration of war on the part of the 
Engliih, was feconded by fimilar declarations 
by the Dutch and Germans, all on the fame 
day. The French mormrch could not fop- 
prefs his anger at fuch a combination, but his 
chief refentment fell upon the Dutch. He 
declared, with great emotion, that as for thofe 
gentlemen pedlars, the Dutch, they (hould one 
day repent their infolence and prefumption, 
in declaring war againft one whofe power they 
had formerly felt and dreaded. However, the 

I affairs 
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affairs of the allies were no way influenced by 
his threats. Marlborough had. his views gra- 
tiBed, in being appointed general of the £ng- 
li(h forces ; and he was ftill farther flattered 
by the Dutch» who, though the earl of Ath* 
lone bad a right to (hare the command, ap^ 
pointed Marlborough generalifllmo of the al* 
lied army. And it muft be confeflfed, that 
few men {hone more, either in debate or ac* 
tion, than he ; ferene in the midfl: of danger, 
and indefatigable in the cabinet; fo that he 
became the mofl: formidable enemy to France 
that England had produced, flnce the conquer- 
ing times of Crefly and Agincourt. 

A great part of the hiftory of this reign, 
confills in battles fought upon the continent, 
which though of very little advantage to the 
interefts of the nation, were very great addi- 
tions to it^ honour. Thefe triumphs, it is true, 
are pafled away, and nothing remains of them; 
but they are too recent to be omitted in fi- 
lence, and the fame of them, though it be 
empty, ftill continues to be loud. 

The duke of Marlborough had learned the 
firft rudiments of the art of war, under the fa- 
mous marftial Turenne, having been a volun- 
teer in his army. He was at firft, rather more 
remarJ{Lable for the beauty of his perfon, than 

the- 
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the grcatnefs of his talents, and h6 went, in the 
t*rench camp, by the name of the Handfome 
Englilhman; but Turenne, who faw deepef 
into mankind,, perceived the fuperiority of his ^ . 
talents, and prognofticated his future greac-^ 
nefs. The firft attempt that Marlborough 
made to deviate from the general praftices 
of the army, which were founded in error, was 
to advance the fubaltern officers, whofe merit > 

had hitherto been negleded. Regardlefs of . 
fcniority, wherever he found abilities, he was 
fure to promote them; and thus he had all 
the upper ranks of commanders, rather re- 
markable for their (kill and talents, than for 
their age and experience. 

In his firft campaign, the beginning of July, 
he repaired to the camp at Nimeguep, where 
he found himfelf at the head of an army of 
fixty . tboufand men, well provided with all 
neceflaries, and long difciplincd by the beft . . 
officers of the age. He was oppofed on the 
fide of France, by the duke of Burgundy, 
grandfon to the king, a youth more qualified 
to grace a court than to conduct .an army ; 
but the real adling general was the marfhal . 
Bouffiers, who commanded under him, an of- 
ficer of courage and adlivity. But wherever 
Marlborough advanced, the Frenclj^ were ob- 

VoL. IV, H ligcd 
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liged to retire before hioi, leaving all Spa^ 
nifh Guelderland at his difcretion. The 
duke of Burgundy, finding himfelf obliged to 
retreat before the allied army, rather than ex- 
pofe himfelf longer to fuch a mortifying in* 
dignity, returned to Verfaillcs, leaving Bouf* 
fiers to command alone. Boufflers, confound^ 
cd at the rapidity of the enemies progrefs, re- 
iited towards Brabant, where Marlborough 
bad no defign to purfue^ contented with end- 
ing the campaign by the taking the city of 
l^iege, in which was found an immenfe fuoi 
of money, and a great number of prifoncrs. 
By the fuccefs of this campaign, Marlborough 
railed his military charafter, and QDnfirrned 
X himfelf in the Confidence of the allies, natural^ 
ly inclined to diftruft a foreign commander. 

Marlborough, upon his return to Londop, 
was received with the moft flattering teftimo* 
nies of public approbation^ He was thanked 
for his ferrices by the houfe of commons, and 
was created a duke by the queen* His good 
fortune feemed to confole the nation for ibme 
unfuccefsful expeditions at fca. Sir John 
Munden had permitted a French fquadron of 
fourteen fhips to cfcape him, by taking (belter 
in the harbour of Corunna, for which he was 
difmifTed the fervice by prince George. An 

attempt 
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tttrmpt was alfo made upon Cadiz by Tea and 
landy Sir George Rooke commanding the 
navy, and the duke of Ormond the land forces, 
but this alfo mifcarried. But the Engliih arms 
were crowned with fucccfs at Vigo, where the 
duke of Ormond landed with five and twenty 
hundred men, at the diftance of (ix miles from 
thi: city ; while the fleet forcing their way into 
the harbour, the French fleet that had taken 
refuge there were burned by the enemy, to pre- 
vent falling into the hands of the Englifh* 
Eight (hips were thus burned and ran a»(hore $ ' 
but ten fiiips of war were taken, together with 
eleven galeons, and above a million of money 
ki iilver, which was of inore benefit to the 
captors than the public. The advantage which 
was acquired by this expedition was coun-* 
terbalanced by the bafe condud of fomt 
officers in the Weft-Indies. Admiral Ben* 
bow, a bold rough feaman„had been ftationed 
in that part of the world with ten ibips, to 
d^ifftrefs the enemies trade. Being informed 
thait £)u Cai&,the French admiral, was in thofe 
feas with a force equal to his own^ he refolved 
to attack him ; and foon after difcovered the 
er^mies fquadron neiar St. Martha, fleering 
along the (hore; He quickly gave orders to 
lM« captams, forxned the line of ba(de, and ths 
H a engage* 
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engagement began. He found, however, that 
the reft of his Beet had taken fome difguft at 
his conduft, and that they permitted him, almoft 
alone, to fuftain the whole fire of the enemy. 
Neverthelefs the engagement continued tiU 
night, and he determined to renew it the next 
morning. But he had the mortification to per- 
ceive that all the reft of his Ihips had fallen 
back except one, who joined him in urging 
the purfuit of the enemy. For four days di4 
this intrepid fcaman, alTifted only by one ftiip, 
purfne and engage the enemy, while his cow- 
ardly ojfficers, at a diftancc behind, remained 
fpcftators of his adtivity. His laft day's 
battle, was more furious than all the former : 
alone, and unfuftained by the reft, he engaged 
. the wiiolc Ffench fquadron, when his leg was 
(battered by a cannon-ball. He then ordered 
that they ftiould place him in a cradle upon 
the quarter-deck •, and tliere he continued to 
give orders as before, till at laft his (hip be- 
ing quite difabled, was unfit to continue the 
chace any longer. When one of his lieute- 
nants cxpreffed his forrow for the lofs of the 
admiral's leg, " I am forry for it too, cried 
** Benbow, but I had rather have loft both my 
**'legs, than fee the diftiDnour of this day. 
«< But do you hear, if another fhot fhould take 

"me 
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** me off, behave like brave men, and fight ic 
** out.** He foon after died of his wounds 5. 
and his cowardly affociates, Kirby and Wade 
were tried by a court martial, and fentcnced to 
be (hot. Hudfon died before his trial. Con- 
ftable, Vincent, and Fogg, came off with 
. (lighter punilhment. Kirby and Wade w^rc 
fent home in the Briftol man of war ; and on 
their arrival at Plymouth (hot on board the 
(hip, by virtue of a warrant for their imme- 
diate execution, which bad lain there for fome 
time. 

The next parliament, which was convened 
by the queen, was highly pleafed with the 
glare of fuccefs which attended the Englifh 
arms On the continent. »The houfe of com- 
mons was moftly made up of the Tory party, 
and confequently much more liberal in their 
fupplies, than a Whig parliament would have 
been. They voted forty thoufand feamen, 
and the like number of land forces, to aft in 
conjunftion with thofe of the aHies. It was 
never confidered how little neceffary thefe great ' 
efforts were, cither to the happinefs, or pro- 
tcftion of the people ; they were exerted againft 
the French, and that was an anfwer to every 
demand. A (hort time after, the queen gave 
the houfe of commons to underftand, that the 
H 3 ^ allies 
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allies preffcd her to augment her forces. The 
' commons were as ready to grant as (he to de- 

< mand, and it was refolvedchat ten thoufand men 
more (hould be added to the army on the con- 
tinent^ but upon condition that the Dutch 
fhould break off all commerce with France and 
Spain. The Dutch complied without hefita- 
tion •, fenfible that while England fought their 
battles, they might a little rela)< their in- 
duftry. 

The duke of Marlborough croffcd the feai 
A. a 1706. in the beginning of April, and affembling the 
allied army, refolved to fbew that his former, 
fucccfles, only fpurred him on to new tri- 
umphs. He opened the campaign with the 
fiege of Bonne, the refidence of the eleftor of 
. Cologne. This held out but a (hort time 
againft the fucceffiye attacks of the prince of 
HeflTe Caffcl, the celebrated Coe horn, and ^ge- 
neral Fagel. He next retook Huy> the gar- 
rifon of which, after a vigorous defence, fur- 
rendered prifoners of war. The fiege of Limr 
burg was then undertaken, the place furrender- 
. ed in two days; and by the gonqueftof thi$ 
place, the allies fecurcd the country of Liege, 
and the ekftorate of Cologne from the de- 
figns of the enemy. Such was the campaign 
in the Netherlands, whkh, in all probability, 
^ would 
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would have produced events of greater impor- 
tance, had not the duke of Marlborough been 
retrained by the Dutch, who began to be in* 
fluenced by the Lovcftcin fafluon, ever averfc 
to war with France. 

The duke was refolved in his next campaigii ' * 
CO ad more oflTenfively ; and, furni&ed with pro- 
per powers from the queen^ he informed ;hc 
Dutch thac it was his intention to march to 
the relief of the empire, that had been for 
fome time oppreffed by the French forces. 
The ftates general, either willing to fecond his 
efforts, or fearing to weaken the alliance bf 
^iftruft, gave him full power to march as he . 
thought proper, with aflurances of theif af- x 
lifiance in all his endeavours. The French 
king now appointed the marihal Villeroy tQ 
head the army of oppofition 5 for Boufflers wa$ 
no longer thought aa equal to the cnterpri£- 
' ing duke. 

Villeroy was fon to the king of France's 
governor, and had been educated with that 
monarch. He had been always the favourite 
of Lewis, and had long been a fharer in his 
" ^amutements, his campaigns, and his ^ory. 
He was brave, generous, and polite, but unequal ; 
to the great tafk of commanding an army ; 
^d ftiU more fo, when oppofcd to fo great a 
H 4 rival* 
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rival. Marlborough, therefore, who was pe- 
culiarly famous for ftudying the difpofition 
and abilities of the general he was to oppofe. 
having ' no very great fears from his prefent 
antagonift ; inftead of going forward to meet 
him, flew to the fuccour of the emperor, as 
had been already agreed at the commence- 
ment of the campaign. The Englilh general, 
who was refolved to ftrike a vigorous blow for 
his relief, took with him about thirteen thou- 
fand Englifli troops, traverfcd extenfivc coun- 
tries by hafty marches, arrived at the banks 
of the Danube, defeated a body of French, and 
Bavarians, ftationed at Donavert to oppofe 
him, then paffed the Danube with his trium- 
phant army, and laid the dukedom of Bavaria, 
that had fided with the enemy, under contri- 
bution. Villeroy, who at firft attempted to 
follow his motions, fecmed all at once to have 
loft fight of his enemy ; nor was he apprif- 
cd of his route, till informed of his fuc- 
ceffes. Mar(hal Tallard prepared by another 
route to obftru£fc the duke of Marlborough's 
retreat, with an army of thirty thoufand men. 
He was foon after joined by the duke of Ba- 
varia's forces, fo that the French army in that 
part of the continent amounted to fixty thou- 
fand veterans, and commanded by the two beft 
reputed generals then in France. 
I 
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Tallard had cftablilhcd his reputarion by 
many former viftorics; he was aftive and pe- 
netrating, and had rifen by his merits alone to 
the firfl: ftation in the army. But his ardour 
often rofe to impetuofity i and he was fo Ihort- 
fighted as to be incapable of feeing objefts ac 
a very fmall diftance. The duke of Bavaria, . 
was equally experienced in the field, and had 
ftill ftronger motives for his aftivity. His coun- 
try was ravaged and pillage,d before his eyes, 
and, nothing remained of his. poflefliohs, but 
the army which he. commanded. It was in 
vain that he fent entreaties to the enemy to ftop 
the fury of their incurfions, and to fpare his 
people ; the only anfwcr he received was', thtc 
it lay in his own power to ,raake his enemies 
friends, by alliance or fubmiffion. To oppofc 
thefc powerful generals, the duke was now 
joined by a body of thirty thoufand men,*un- 
<ier the condudt of the prince Eugene, whofe 
troops were well difciplined,butftillmoreformi- 
dable by the condufb and fame of their general. 
Prince Eugene had been bred up from his 
infancy in camps ; he was almoft equal to 
Marlborough in intrigue^ and his fuperior in 
the art of war. Their talents were of a fimilar 
kind ; and inftead of any mean rivalfhip or 
jealoufy between fuch eminent perfons, they 

con- 
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concurr^ in the fame defigni ; ftr the fame 
good fenfe deteritiined them always to the 
fame object. 

This allied armjr, at the head of which Eu- 
grnc and N^rlborough commanded, amounted 
to aboot fifty-two thoufand men, troops that 
bad long been accuftomed to conquer, and that 
had fccn the French, the Turks, and the Ruf- 
fians fly before them. The French, as was al- 
ready obfervcd, amounted to Hicty thoufand, 
who had fhared in the conquefts of their gfeac 
monarch, and had been familiar with vidary^ 
Both armies, after many marchings and couh- 

^ termarchings, approached each other. The 
IFrench were pofted on, an hill near the town of 

.. Hochftet ; their right covered by the Danube, 
and the village of Blenheim -, their left by the 
vitlage of Lutzengen, and their front by a ri- 
vulet, the banks of which were fteep, and the 
bottom marftiy. It was in this advantageous 
poficion, that the allied army refolved toat- 
taiek them. As this , engagment, which has 
fiMe been known by the name of the baftle of 
Blenheim, both from thetalents of the generals, 
tfec improvements in the art of war, and the 
lliimber and difcipline of the troops, is reckon- 
ed the mbft remarkable of this century, it 
tSemandl a m6re particular detail than I havi; 
jdJMtfcd to fuch narrations^ 
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The right wing of the French, which was 
covered by the Danube, and the village of 
Blenheim, was commanded by marlhal Tal- 
lard. Their left, defended by another village^ 
was commanded by the duke of Bavaria, and 
under him general Marfin, an experienced 
Frenchman. In the front <^ their army ran 
a rivulet, which Teemed to defend them from 
an attack ; and in this pofition they were will- 
ing to await the enemy, rather than offer bat«» 
tie. On the other hand, Marlborough and 
Eugene were ftimulated to engage them at 
any rate, by an intercepted letter from Villeroy, 
who was left behind, intimating that he was 
preparing to cut off all conununication between 
the Rhine and the allied army. The difpofi- 
icions being made for the attack, ahd the or- * 
det^ comiBunicated to the general officers, the 
allied forces advanced ihto the plain; arid were 
ranged in order of battle. TKe cannonading 
began about nin^e in the morning, and conti- 
nued to about half after twelve. Then the 
troops advanced to the attack ; the right un- 
der the diredion of prince Eugene, the kft 
headed by Marlborough, and oppofed to kiiar* 
dial Tallari 

'Marlborough, at the head of his Ei^Hih 
troops, having paffed the rivulet, attacked the 

cavalry 
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cavalry of Tallard with great bravery. This 
general was at that time reviewing the difpo- 
ficion of his troops to the left ; and his ca- 
valry fought for fome time without the pre* 
fence of their commander. Prince Eugene on 
the left had not yet attacked the forces of the 
dedor ; and ic was near an hour before he 
could bring up his troops to the engagement. 
Tallar4 was no fooner informed that his 
right was attacked by the duke, but he flew 
tp its head, where he found a furious en- 
counter already begun ; his cavalry being 
thrice driven back, and rallying as often, tit 
had pofted a large body of forces in the village 
of Blenheim *, and he made an attempt to 
bring them to the charge. They were attack- 
ed by a detachment of Marlborough's forces 
To vigoroudy, that inilead of aflifting the 
main body, they could hardlj^ maintain their 
ground. All the French cavalry being thus 
attacked in flank was totally defeated. The 
Englifh army, thus half vidorious, pierced 
up between the two bodies of the French com- 
manded by the marftial and cledor, while at 
the fame time the forces in the village of Blen- 
heim were feparated by another detachment. 
In this diftrelTed fituation, Tallard flew to rally 
fome fquadrons ^ but from his ihort lighted- 

nefs 
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nefs miftaking a detachment of the enemy for 
his own^ he was taken prifoner by the Heflian 
troopS) who were in Englifh pay. In the 
mean, time prince Eugene on his part, after 
having been thrice repulfed, at laft put the 
enemy into confufion. The rout then became 
general, and the flight precipitate. The con- 
fternation was fuch, that the French foldierd 
threw themfelves into the Danube, without 
knowing where they fled. The officers loft 
all their authority, and there was no general 
left to fecurc a retreat. ,. 

The allies now being mafters of the field of 
battle^ furrounded the village of Blenheim, 
where a body of thirteen thoufand men had 
been pofted in the beginning of the afbion, 
and ftill kept their ground. Thefe troops fee* 
ing themfelves cut oflT from all communica- 
tion with the reft 6f the army, threw down 
their arms, and furrcndcrcd themfelves prifon- 
ers of war. Thus ended the battle of Blen- 
heim, one of the moft complete victories that 
ever was obtained. Twelve thoufand French* 
and Bavarians were flain in the field, or drown- 
ed in the Danube, and thirteen thoufand were 
made prifoners of war. Of the allies about 
five thoufand men were killed, and eight thou- 
fand wounded or taken. The lofs of the bat-* 

tic 
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. tie was imputed to twa capital errors commie* 
ted by marQial Tallard; namely^ hi» weak-^ 
tning the center by placing fo large a body of 
troops in the village of Blenheim, and his 
iuffering the Englifli to crofs the rivulet, and 
form on the other fide. 

The next day, when the duke of Marlbav 
. fough vifited his prifoner, the marfliat, intends 
ing a compliment, aflfured him that he bad 
overcome the btft troops in the world* ^^ I 
^ hope Sir, replied the duke, yo«i will ^cept 
•* thofe troops by whom they were conquered/- 

, A country of an hundred leagues extent fell 
bf this defeat into the hands of the viftor. 
Not contented with thefe conquefts, the dufce, 
ibon stfter the finifhing the cainpaign, repaired 
to Berlin, where he prpcured a reii}fbrceni€n€ 
of eight thoiKiand FruHians to ferve miief 
prince Eugene in katy. Thence he proceed- . 
ed to negotiate for fuccours at the court of 
Hanover, and foon after returned to England, 
where he found the people m a pferenzy of 
joy. He was received as the deliverer of the 
.ftate, as one who had retrieved the glory of 
the nation. Tfce parliament and the people 
were ready to fecond him in ail his defigns. . 
The manor of Woodftock was conferred upon 
him for bis fervices by both houfes j an eulo- 

gium 
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gium was pronounced upon his important (er* 
vices by the lord-keeper as he entered the 
houfe of lords. The queen was not only pleaf- 
cd with thefe niarks of refpedt flicwn hini, 
but alfo ordered the comptroller of her v;Qrksi 
to build in Woodflock park, a magnificeoc 
palace for the duke, which remains to this day 
a monument, as the be(t judges now begin tp 
think, not lefs of his vidories, than of the fkill 
of the architeft who raifed it. 

In the mean time, the ^rms of England were 
not lefs fortunate by fea, than they had been 
upon the Danube. The miniftry of England 
underftanding that the French were employed 
in equipping a flrong fquadron in Breft, fent 
out Sir Clpudefly Shovel, and Sir Geprge 
Rooke to watch their mot;ions. Sir George, 
however, had farther orders to convoy a body 
of forces in tranfport-fhips to Barcelona, upon 
^which a fruitlefs attack was made by the prince 
of Heffe. Finding no hopes, therefore, frojoi. « 
this expedition, in two days after the troops 
^crc rcim barked. Sir George Rookc^ joined 
by Sir Cloudefly, called a .council of war on 
board the fl^et, as they lay off the coaft of 
Africa. In this they refolded to make an at- 
tempt upon Gibraltar, a city then belonging, 
to the Spapi.4rds, at that time ill provided witt^ 
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agarrifon^as neither expefting, nor fearing fuch 
an atcemph 

The town of Gibraltar (lands upon a tongue 
of land, as the mariners call it, and defended 
by a rock inacceffible on every fide but one. 
The prince of Hcflc landed his troops, to the 
number of eighteen hundred, on the continent 
adjoining, and fummoned the town to furren- 
der, but without effed. Next day the admi- 
ral gave orders for cannonading the town ^ 
and perceiving that the enemy were driven 
from their fortifications at a place Called the 
South Mole -head, ordered captain Whita- 
ker to arm all the boats, and afiTault that quar- 
ter. Thofe officers who happened to be near- 
eft the mole, immediately manned their boats 
without orders, and entered the fortification 
fword in hand. But they were premature; 
for the Spaniards fprung a mine by which two 
lieutenants, and about an hundred men were 
killed and wounded. . Neverthelefs, the two 
captains. Hicks and Jumper, took poflcffion 
of a platform, and kept their ground, until 
they were fuftained by captain Whitaker, and 
the reft of the feamen, who took a redoubt 
between the mole and the town by ftorm. 
Then the governor capitulated, and the prince 
of Hcfle entered the place, amazed at the fuc^ 

cefs 
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ccfs of the attempt, confidcring the ftrcngth 
of the fortifications. When the news of this 
conqueft was brought to England, it was for 
fome time in debate whether it was a capture 
worth thanking the admiral for. It was at laft 
confidered as unworthy public gratitude ; and 
Mrhile the ^luke of Marlborough was extolled 
fof ufelefs fervices. Sir George Rooke was left • 
to negleft, and foon difplaced from his com- 
mand, for having foeflentially fcrved hiscoun- 
try. A ftriking inftance that, even in the 
moft enlightened age, popular applaufe is mofl: 
ufually mifplaced. Gibraltar has ever fince 
remained in the poflfefTion of the Engliih, and 
continues of the utmoft ufe in refitting that 
part of the navy deftined to annoy an enemy, 
or proteft our trade in the Mediterranean. 
Here the Englifli have a rcpofitory capable of 
containing all things neceflary for the repair- 
ing of fleets, or the eq\iipment of armies. 

Soon after the taking this important garri- 
fon, ^he Englifli fleet, now become fovercignp 
of the feas, to the number of three and fifty 
fhips of the line, came up with a French fleet, 
to the number of fiffy-two, commanded by 
the count de Thouloufe, off the coaft: of Ma- 
laga. This was the lad great naval engage- 
ment in which the French ventured to face 
.the Englifli upon equal terms ; all their 

Vol. IV. 1 cfl'orts 
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cflTorts fince being calculated rather for efcape 
than oppolition. A little after ten in the' 
morning the battle began with equal fury on 
both (ides, and continued to rage with doubt- 
ful fuccefs till two in the afternoon, when the 
van of the French gave way. For. two fuc- 
ceflive -days the Englilh* admiral endea- 
voured to renew the engagement^ which the 
French ileet as cautioufly declined, and at 
lait difappeared totally^ Both nations at->- 
temptcd to claim ;he honour of the viftory 
upon this occafion ; the confequence has (incc 
decided it in favour of the Englifh, as they 
Hill kept the element of battle. 

However the taking of Gibraltar was a 
conqueft of which the Spaniards knew the lofs^ 
though we Teemed ignorant of the value. Phi- 
lip, king of Spain, alarmed at the reduftion 
of that fortrefs, fent the marquis of Yilladu- 
rias with a large army to retake it. France 
alfo fent a fleet of thirteen (hips of the line i 
but a part of this was difperfcd by'a tempeft^ 
and part was taken by the Englifli. Nor was 
the land army more fuccefsful. The fiege 
continued for four months, during which time 
the prince of Heffe, who commanded the 
town for the Englifti, exhibited many prooft 
of valour. At length, the Spaniards having 

attempted 
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Attempted to fcale the rock in vain, finding ho 
hopes of taking the place, were contented to 
draw off* their mcj^, and abandon the enter- 
prize. 

While the Eftglilh ^er^ thus vi^lorioos by 
land and fea, a new ftene of contention was 
opened oh the fide of Spain, whefe the amM* 
tion of the Europealn princes exerted itfelf 
with the fame fury that had filled fhe reft of 
the continent. Philip, the fourth grandfon of 
Lewis the fourteenth, had been placed up6n 
the throne of that kingdom, and had been re- 
ceived with the joyful concurreoct of the 
gresiteft part of hh fubjefts. He bad alfo beeii 
nominated fuccefibf to the cfoWn by the late 
king of Spain^s will. But in a formfcr treaty 
among the powers of Europe, Charles, fori of 
the emperor of Germany," was appointed h^ir 
to that crown ; and this treaty had been gua* 
ranticd by Ffance herfelf, though fht now re-' 
iblved to reverfe that confent in favour of a 
defcendant of the hoofe of Bourbon. Charles 
ivas ftill farther led on to put in for the crown 
of Spain by the invitation of the Catalohians^ 
tvbo declared in his favour, and by the affift-^ 
ance of the Englifli and PortugUefe, who 
promifed to arm in his caufe. Upon his tvay 
to his newly affumed dominion he landed in 
la £ng« 
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England, where he was received on (hore bj 
the dukes of Somerfec and Marlborough, who- 
conduftcd hra to Windfor. The queen's de- 
portment to him was equally noble and ob- 
liging, while, on his fide, he gave general fa- 
tisfadion, by the politenefs and affability of 
his condud. He was furniflied with two hun- 
dred tranfports, thirty (hips of war, and nine 
thoufand men, for the conqucft of that exten- 
five empire. But the earl of Peterborough, a 
man of romantic bravery, offered to conduft 
them ; and his fingle fervice was thought equi- 
valent £0 armies. 

The earl of Peterborough was one of the 
moft Angular and extraordinary picn of the 
age in which he lived. When yet but fifteen 
he fought againft the Moors in Africa; at 
twenty he afljfted in compaffing the Revolu- 
tion, and he now carried on the war in Spain 
almoft at his own expence ; his friendship for 
the duke Charle^ being one of his chief mo- 
tives to this great undertakings He was de- 
forjned in his perfon -, but of a mind the moft 
generous, honourable, and aftive. His firft 
attempt upon landing in Spzin was to befiege 
Barcelona, a ftrong city, with a garrifon of 
five thoufand men, while his own army a- 
mounted to little more than nine thoufand. The 
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operations were begun by a fudden attack oa 
fort Monjuic, ftrongly fituated on an hill .that 
commanded the city. The outworks were 
taken by florm ; and a fhell chancing to fall 
into the body of the fort, the powder maga- 
zine was blown up. This (truck the garrifon 
that defended the fort with fuch conftcrnation, 
that they furrendered without farther refift- 
ance. The town ftill remained unconquered ; 
but batteries were erefted againft it, and after ^ 
a few days the governor capitulated. During 
the interval, . which was taken up in demand- 
ing and figning the neceflTary form upon thefe 
occafions, a body of Germans and Cafaloni- 
ans, belonging to the Englifh army, entered 
the town, and were plundering all before them. 
The governor, who was then treating with the 
Englifh general, thought himfelf betrayed, 
and upbraided that nobleman's treachery. Pe- 
terborough, ftruck with the fuddennefs of the 
tranfaftiorf, left the writings unfiniftied, and 
flying among the plunderers drove them from 
their prey, and then returned calmly back, 
and figned the capitulation. The Spaniards 
were equally amazed at the generofity of the 
Englifh, and the bafenels of their own coun^ 
trymen, who had led on to the fpoil. The 
conqueit of all Valencia fuccceded the taking 
I 3 of 
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of this important place. The enemy endea« 
voured indeed to retake Barcelona ; but were 
repulfed with lofs, ^nd the affairs of Philip 
"Cpemcd dcfperatc. The party that ackno^r 
leged Charles was evpry d^y increafing. He 
became maftef* of Arr^goh, Carthagcn^, anc} 
Qranad^. The way to Madrid, thi capital of 
Spairti lay open to him. The earl of Gal- 
\i^ay entered that city in tripmph* and there 
proclaimed Charles king of Spain^ without 
iapy oppofuion. Such was the begioning b£ 
the war, as conduced by the allies in Spain ; 
but itS'end was n^ore unfortunate and inde* 
cifive. . ' • 

In the mean time the Eoglifli paid very lit- 
tle regard to thefe viftories; for their whole 
attention was taken up by the fplendour of 
tjaeir viAories in Flanders-, and the duke of 
Matlborough took care that they (hould ftill 
have fomething to woncjer at. He had early 
in the fpring opened the campaign, and 
brought an army of eighty tboufand men into 
the field, which was greater than what he had 
hitherto been able to mufter. But ftill he cx- 
pefted reinforcements frorii Denmark and 
Pruffia J and the court of France was refolved 
to attack him before this JDiiftibn. Villeroy, 
who co|rnmandedt|ieir army, confifting of eighty 
^ * : ' ^ thou- 
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thoufand men, near Tirelemont, had orders to 
'act upon the defenfivcj but if compelled, to 
hazard an engagement. The duke on the 
pther hand, had received a flight repulfe by the 
defection of prince Lewis Baden ^ and he re- 
folved to retrieve his credit by ipme fignal 
aftion. Villeroy had drawn up l>is forces in 
a ftrong camp ^ his right was flanked by the 
river Mehaigne ; his left was pofted behind a' 
marfh, and the village of Ramilies lay in the 
center. ' Marlborbugh, who perceived this 
jdifpofition, drew up his army accordingly. 
He knew that thjC left wing of thi? enemy could 
not pafsth/e marfh to attack him, but at a great 
• jiifad vantage ; he therefore weakened his troop$ 
in that quarter, and thundered on the center 
with fuperior numbers. The enem}c$ center 
was foon obliged to yield in confequence of 
(his attack, and at length gave way^ on all fides. 
The horfc, abandoning their foot, lyere fq 
j:lofely purfued, that almoft all were cut to 
pieces. Six thoufand men were taken prifo- 
ners, and about eight thoufand were killed 
and wpunded. This vijftory was almoft as 
fignal as that of Blenheim ^ Bavaria ^nd Co- 
logne were the fruijts of the one^ and all Bra- 
bant was gained by the other. The French 
troops were difpirited ; the city of Paris wa? 
I ^ in 
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in confufion. Lewis^^ who had long been (lac* 
tered with conqueil, was now humbled to fuch 
a degree, as almoft to excite the compaflion 
of his enemies. He entreated for peace, but in 
vain s the allies carried all before them, and 
his very capital began to dread the approach 
of the conquerors. What neither his power, 
his armies, nor his politics could eSed, was^ 
'brought about by a party in England. Tl\6 
diflcnfion between the Whigs and Tories in 
England faved France, that was now tottering 
on the brink of ruiti. 
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H E councils of the queeo had hitherto 
been governed by a Whig miniftry 5 for tho* 
the duke of Marlborough had firft ftarted in 
the Tory intereft, he foon joined the oppofite 
faction, as he found them moll (incere in their 
defires to humble the power of France. The 
Whigs, therefore, ftiil purfued the fchemes of 
the late king; and, imprefled with a republican 
fpirit of liberty, ftrove to humble defpotifm 
in every part of Europe. In a government 
where the reafoning of individuals, retired 
from power, generally leads thofe who com- 
mand, the defigns of the miniftry muft alter, 
as the people happen to change. The people, 
in faft, were beginning to change. The 
Queen's perfonal virtues, her fuccefles, her 
deference for the clergy, and, in turn, their 
great venerarion for her, began to have a pre- 
vailing influence over the whole nation. The 
people of every rank were not aftiamed to de- 
fend the moft fcrvile tenets, when they tend- 
ed 
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/ded to flatter or encrcafc the power of the fo? 
ycreign. They argucjd in favpur of ftridt he? 
reditary fucceflion, divine right, and non-re- 
fiftance to the regal power. The fpirit of Tory^- 
ifm began to prevail ; and the Whigs, who had 
, raifed the queen into greatnefs, were the fir(^ 
that were likely to fall by their own fuccefs. 

The Tories, thoggh joining in vigorous 
meafures again ft France, were, however, qever 
ardently their enemies ; they rather fecrctly 
.hated the Dutch, as of principles vei^y oppo- 
fite to their own ; and only longed for an op- 
portunity of withdrawing from their friendfhip^ 
They began to jneditate fchemes of pppofition 
to the duke of Marlborough. They were 
taught to regard him as a felf-interefted man, 
who facrificed the real advantages of the na- 
tion, in protrafting a ruinous war for his own 
private emolument and glory. They faw their 
country opprefled with an increafing load of 
taxes, which, by a continuance of the war, 
muft inevitably become an intolerable burthen. 
Their fecret difcontents, therefore, began to 
fpread ; and the Tories wanted only a few de- 
termined leaders to conduft them in removing 
the prefent miniftry. . 

In the mean time, a paufe of yidory, or ra^ 
ther a fucceflion of loflcs began to diflipate 

the 
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die conquering phrcnzy, which had fcized th? 
jiatibn, J^nd incline them to wifli for peace. The 
army underCHarles in Spain was then command- 
ed by the lord Gal way. This nobleman having 
^ccived inteiligcjice that the enemy, under the 
command of the duke of Berwick, was polled 
near the tpw!) of Almanza, he advanced thi- 
ther to give him battl?. The conflidl began 
about two in the afternoon, and the whole front 
of each army was fully engaged. The center, 
confifting chiefly of battalions from Great Brit- 
tain and Holland, Teemed at (irft vidtorious; 
but the Portuguefe horfe, by whom they were 
fuppprted, betaking themfelves to flight on 
the firft charge, the Engliih troops yere flank- 
ed and furrounded on every fide. In this dread- 
ful emergency they formed themfelves into a 
ftjuare, and retired to an eminence, where, be- 
ing ignorant of the country, and deftitute of 
all fupplies, they were obliged to furrender 
prifoners of war, to the number of ten thou- 
fahd men. This vidory was complete and 
decifive ; and all Spain, eiiccept the province of 
Catalonia, returned to thpir duty to Philip 
their native fovereign. 

An attempt was made upon Toulon, by the 

- duke of Savoy and prince Engene by land, 

and the Englifli Sect by fea, but with as little 

2 fuccefs 
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fuccefs as in ,thc former inftanCc. The prince, 
with a body of thirty thoufand men, took pof- 
fedion of the eminences that commanded the 
city, while the fleet attacked and reduced two 
forts at the entrance of the mole. But the 
French king fending an army^ to the relief of 
the place, and the duke of Savoy perceiving 
no hopes of compelling the pty to a fpeedy 
furrender, he refolved to abandon his enter- 
prize 'j and having embarked his artillery, be 
retreated by night without any moleftation. 

The fleet under Sir Cloudefly Shovel, was 
ftill more unfortunate. Having fet fail for 
England, and being in foundings on the twen- 
ty-fccond day of Odtober, about eight at night 
a violent ftorm arifing, his (hip was daflied uji* 
on the rocks of Scilly, and every foul on board 
perifhed/ The like fate befcl three ihips more, 
while three ot four others were faved with the 
ucmoft difficulty. The admiral's body being 
caft a-(hore, was ftript and buried in the iand; 
but this was thought too humble a funeral for 
fo brave 9 commander, it was dug up again, 
and interred with proper foleranity in Weft- 
minfter- Abbey. 

Nor were the allies more profperous on the 
Upper Rhine in Germany, Marfhal Villars, 
the French general, carried all before him, and 

was 
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was upon the point of reftoring the eleftor of 
Bavaria. The only hopes of the people, lay 
in the aftivity and Conduft of the duke of 
Marlborough, who opened the campaign ac 
Underluch, near Bruffcls, about the middle of 
May. But even here they were difappointed, 
as in all the reft. That general, either really 
willing to protraft the war, or rcceivitig intelli- 
gence that the French army w'asfuperiorin nunii- 
bers, declined an engagement; and rather en- 
deavoured to fecure himfelf, than annoy the 
enemy. Thus, after feveral marchings and 
counter-marchings, which it would be tedious 
to relate, both armies retired into winter-quar- 
tcrs, ^ the latter end ^f Oftober. The French 
made preparations for the next campaign with 
recruited 'vigour. The duke of Marlborough 
returned to England, to meet with a reception 
which he did not at all expe£t. 

Previous to the difgrace of the Whig 
miniftry, whofe fall was now haftening, a mea- 
fure of the greateft importance took place in 
parliament ; a meafure that had been wifhed 
by many, but thought too difficult for execu- 
tion. What I mean, is the union between 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ; 
which, though they were governed by one fo- 
vereign fince the acceflion of James the firft, 

yet 
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yet Were ftill ruled by their rcfpeftivc parlia^ 
snents, and often profefTed to purfue oppofitie 
intercfts and different dcfigns. An union of 
both parliaments, was at one time pafilonately 
defired by James. King Charles, his fon, took 
fome fteps to efFeft this meafure r but many 
apparently infurmoun table objedion^ lay in' 
the way. This great tafk was referred for 
queen Anne to accomplifb, at a time when 
both nations were in good humour at tfaeit 
late fuccelTes ; and the queen's title and admi- 
niftration were admitted and approved by 
alL 

The attempt for an union^ was begun at the 
commencement of this reign ; but fome difputes 
arifing relative to the trade to the Eaft, the 
conference was broke up, and it was thought 
that an adjuftment would be impoflible. Jx 
was revived by an aft in cither parliament^, 
granting power to commiflloners named on' 
the part of both nations, to treat on the pre* 
Uminary articles of an union, which flioulcf ^ 
• afterwards undergo a more thorough difcufTion" 
by the fegiflative body of both' kingdoms. 
The choice of thefc commtffioncrs was left tc^ 
the queen ; and (ht took care that none fhoufd 
be employed, but fuch as heartily wifhed ttf 
promote fo defira&le a meafure. 

Accorct 
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Accordingly, the queen having appointed 
commiflioners on both fides, they met in 
the council-chamber of the Cock-pit, near 
■Whitehall, which was the place appointed for 
their conferences. Their commiflions being 
opened, and introductory fpeeches being pro- 
nounced by the lord keeper of England, and 
the lord chancellor of Scotland^ the conference 
began. The Scotch commiflioners were in- 
clined to a foederal union, like that of the 
United Provinces ; but the Englilh were bent 
upon an incorporation, fo that no Scottifh par- 
liament fhould ever h^ve power to repeal the 
articles of the treaty. The lord keeper Cow- 
per, propofed that the two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, fhould be for ever united 
into one, by the name of Great Britain ; that 
It (hould be reprefented by one and the fame 
parliament, and governed by the fame here- 
ditary monarch. The Scotch conrimiflioners 
on their fide, infifted that the fubjcfts of Scot- 
land, (hould for ever enjoy the fame rights and 
privileges with thofe of England } and that 
all ftatutes, contrary to the tenor of thefc pri- 
vileges in either kingdom, (hould be repealed* 
As the queen frequently exhorted the com- 
miflioners to difpatch, the articles of this fa- 
mous unioa were foon agreed to, and fig-ned 

by 
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by the commiffioners ; and it only remained 
to lay them before the parliaments of both na<^ 
tions. 

In this famous treaty it was ftipulated, that 
the fucceflion to the united kingdoms (hould 
be veftcd in the houfe of Hanover; that the 
united kingdoms ihould be reprefented by one 
and the fame parliament; that all the fubjefts 
of Great Britain (hould enjoy a communication 
of privileges and advantages ; that they ihould 
have the fame allowances and privileges with 
refpedt to commerce and cuftoms; that the 
laws concerning public right, civil govern* 
ment and policy, Ihould be the fame through- 
out the two united kingdoms -, but that no al- 
teration Ihauld be made in laws which concern- 
ed private right, except for the evident bene- 
fit of the fubjefts of Scotland ; that the courts 
of Seflion, and all other courts of judicature 
in Scotland, fhould remain, as then conftituted 
by the laws of that kingdom, with the fame 
authority and privileges as before the union 5 
that Scotland ihould be reprefented in the par- 
liament of Great Britain, by fixtcen peers, and 
forty- five commoners, to be eledlcd in fuch a 
manner, as fliould be fettled by the prefent 
parliament of Scotland ; that all peers of Scot- 
land fliould be confidered as peers* of Great 
' Britain, 
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firitaihi and rank immediately after the Eng- 
lilh peers of the like degrees at the time of the 
union, an(^ before fuch as fhould be created 
after it ; that they fliould erijoy all the privi- 
leges of Englifti peers, fejjtcept that of fitting 
and votirig in parliament, or fitting upon the 
trial df peers ; that all the infignia of royalty 
and government (hould i*cnriain as they were i 
that all laws and ftatutes in either kingdom, 
fo far as they might be iriconfifterit with the 
terms of thefe articles, fhould ceafe, and be 
declared void by the fefpeftive parliaments of 
the two kingdoms. Thefe were the principal 
articles of the union -, and it orily refmained to 
(obtain thdfanftion of the legiflature of both > 
kingdoms to give them authority; but this 
tvas a much ntiord difficult undertaking thari 
it was flfft imagined to be. It was- not onlj^ . 
to be ajjproved by the parliament of Scotland^ 
all the popular menfibcr^ of which were averfe 
to the union, but it was alfo td pafs through 
both houfes in England, where it was riot a 
little difagreeable, except to the miniftry, who 
had propofed it. 

The arguments in thefe different aflcmblies 
t?ere fuited to the sludiedce. To induce the •* 

Scotch parliament to come into the meafure^ 
Jt was alledged by the miniftry, and their fup- 

VoL, IV, K porters, 
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porters, that an entire and perfe£^ unipn W0ul4 
be the folid foundation of a lading pe^pe. I( 
Nvould fecure their religion, liberty and proper* 
ty, remove the anirpoHties that prevailed ar 
mong themfelves, and the je^lppfies.thac ful^r 
fiftpd between the two nations, {t would en- 
creafc their ftrength, riches, and corpmercci %}» 
whole ifland would bp joined in afied^ion, and 
- freed from all apprehenfion^ of different intCr 
refts. it would be enabled to refift all its ene* 
mies, fupport the proteftant intered, and main-f 
tain the liberties pf Europe. It was abferved, 
that the lefs the wheels of government were 
clogged by a multiplicity of councils, the more 
vigorous would be their exertions. They were 
** fhcwn that the taxes which, in fonfequence 
of this union, they were to pay, were by no 
means fo great proportion ably, a^ their (hare in 
the legiQatpre. That their taxes did nat a* 
mount to a feventieth part of thofe fupplied 
by the ^Lnglifh j and yet their (hare in the k* 
gi nature was not a tenth part lefs. Such were 
the arguments in favour pf the union, addref? 
fed to the Scotch parliament. In the EngUlh 
houfcs it w^ obferved, that a powerful and 
dangerous nation would thus for ever he pre- 
vented from giving them any difturbance. 
That in cafe of any future rupture, England 

had- 
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had every thing fo lofe, and nothing to gain, ' 
againft 4 nation that was courageous and 
poor. 

Oh the other hand, th4 Scptch were firdd 
with indignation at the thoughts of Jofing their 
ancient and independent government. The 
nobility found themfelves degraded in point of 
dignity and influence, by being excluded from 
their feats in parliament. The trading part 
of the nation behdd their commerce loaded 
with heavy duties, and confidered their new 
privilege of trading to the Englifh plantations 
in the Weft Indies, as 9 very uncertain advan- 
tage. In.the Englifli houfcs alfo it was obferved, 
' that the union 6f a rich with a poor nation 
would be always beneficial to the latter, aind 
that the former could onl)^ hope for a partici- 
pation of (heir neceSities. It was faid that 
the Scotch reluctantly yielded to this coali- 
tion, and thaf it might be liicened to a mar- 
riage with a woman ^gainft her confent. It was 
{appofed to be an union made up of fo many 
unmatched pieces, and fuch incongruous in- 
gredients, that it could never take afFed. It 
was complained, thaft the proportion of the 
land-tax paid by the* Scorch, was fmall and 
unequal to their (hare in the legiflature. 

K 2 To 
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To thefe arguments in both nations, befidc 
the fhew of a particular anf>ycr to each, one 
great argument was ufed, which preponderat- 
ed againfl: all the lefler ones. It was obferv- 
ed, that all inconveniences were to be over- 
looked in the attainment of one great folid ad" 
vantage; that of afting with an uniformity of 
councils for the benefit of a community natu- 
rally united. The party, therefore, for the 
union prevailed ; and this meafure was carried 
in both nations, through all the obftacles of 
jjretending patriotifm and private intcreft; 
from which we may learn, that many great 
difficulties are fur mounted, becaufe they are 
not fcen by thofe who direft the operation 't 
and that fchemes, which theory deems imprac- 
ticable, will often fucceed in experiment. 

Thus, notwithftanding all oppofition made 
by the Tories, every article of the union was 
approved by a great majority in the houfc of 
lords, which, being fent to be ratified by 
the houfc of commons. Sir Simon Harcourt^ 
.the follicitor, prepared the bill in fuch an 
artful manner as to prevent all debates. All 
the articks as they paffcd in Scotland were re- 
cited by way of preamble ; and in the conclu- 
fion there was one claufe, by which the whole 
was ratified, and enadted into a law. By this 

contrivance. 
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contrivance, thofe who were defirous of ftart- 
ing new difEcultics found themfclvcs difabled 
from purfuing their aim ; they could not ob- 
jedt to the recital, which was barely a matter 
of fad; and they had not ftrength fufficientto 
oppofe all the articles at once, which had be- 
fore pgffed with the approbation of the majo- 
rity. It pafTcd in the houfe of commons by a 
majority of one hundred and fourteen •, it 
made its way through the houfe of lords a fc- 
cond time with equal cafe, and when it receiv- 
ed the royal fanftion, the queen expreflcd the 
Mtmoit fatisfaftion; 
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C H A ?• XU. 

ANNE. (Continued.) 

Jl T is a little extraordinary that,.tbrQugIiaIl the 
tranfaftions relative to cheuoion, the Tories viot- 
kn tly oppofed it ; for they confidered the Scoccbi^ 
iaa body, as Whigs, and fuppolied that their mr 
tei-eft would become more powerful by this aiib- 
ciafiioi). But never were men more agreeably 
difappointcd than the Tories were in thifi par- 
ticular. The majority of the Scotch nation, 
which was entirely againft uniting with Eng- 
land, were fo much diflatisfied with this mea- 
fure, that they immediately joined in oppof- 
jng the miniftry, by whom they were thus 
compelled to unite. The members them- 
felves were difafFefted to the meafurc, and fe- 
cretly ftrove to undermine thofe by whom their 
power had been thus eftablilhcd. 

The body of Englilh Tories were not Icfs 
difplcafed with an union, of which they had 
not fagacity to diftinguifli the advantages. 
They were for fome time become the majority 
in the kingdom, but found themfelves oppofed 
by a powerful coalition at court. The dutchefs 

of 
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of Marlborough, had long been in poRtfTion of 
the queen's confidence and favour; and turn- 
ed the cafihefs of hef miftrcfs's temper to her 
own advantage, as \^cll as that of her party. 
The duke of Marlborough, herhufband, was 
at the head of the army that was devoted to 
him. Lord Godolphin, his fon-in-law, was 
at the head of the treafury, which he managed 
fo as entirely to co-operate with the ambition* 
of the duke. But an un^Kpcded alteration in 
the queen's afFeftions was going to take place, 
which was intitely owing to their oivn mifma- 
rtagement. Atfiong the number of thofe whom 
the dutchifs had introduced to the queen, to 
cbntributc to hef private' aniufement, wa^ one 
Mrs. Malhaffl, her own kinfwomian, whom 
(he had raifed from indigience and obfcurity. 
The dutchefs having gained the afcendant 
over the queen, became petulant, and infolent, 
and rela^ted in thofe arts by which (he had rifen. 
Mrs. Maiham, who had her fortune to make, 
was mote hunible aind afliduous ; (he flattered 
the foible^ of the queen, and aflfented to her 
^epo(re(}iohs and prejudices. She fooh faw 
the queen's inclination to the Tory fct of 
opinions, their divine right and pa(rive obe- 
dience; and inftead of attempting to thwart 
her as the dutchefs' had done, (he^ joined in 
K 4. with 
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wich her partiality, and even outwent her in 
bcr ovyn way. 

She beg4n tp iniinuate to the queen, that 
the Toric? were hy far the n^ajority of the 
people. That they were difpleafed with 4 
niiniftry that atteaipted to rule their fovereign, 
and h^d lavifhcd the trcafures of the nation or 
)vars, which they cbolc to c^rry on in order 
to continue in power. But though this in- 
triguing . woman fcemed to aft from herfclf 
alone, fhc w?,s in faft the tool of Mr. Harley, 
Iccrctary of ftate, who alfo fome time before 
had infinijat^d himlelf into the queen's good 
g^races ; and who determined to fap the credit 
of Godolphin and Marlboroygh. Jiis aim 
was to unite the^ Tory intereft under his own 
Iheltcr, and to expel the Whigs from the ad- 
vantage?, which they had long enjoyed under 
government. Harley, better knpwn afterwards 
by the title pf lord Oxford, was a man paffeffed 
pf uncommon erudition, great knowledge of 
bufinefs, and as great ambition. He was clofe, 
phlegqnatic, and cool; but at the fame time 
fonder 0/ the fplendors of offipe than the 
drudgeries 0f it. 

In his career pf ambition, he chofe for his 
coadjutor Henry St. John, afterwards the fa- 
nious lord Bolingbrpke, a man pf great cloy 

quence 
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quence and greater ambition, enterprifing, rcft« 
Jefs, aftivc, and haughty, with fomc wit and 
Utdc principle. This ftatcfman was at firft 
contented to ad in an inferior capacity, fub- 
fervient to Oxford's defigns. It was not till 
afterwards, )vhen he underltood the full extent 
qf his own parts and influence^ that he was fired 
\vith the ambition of being firft in the ftatc, 
and afpired to deprefs his firft promoter. 

To this junto was added Sir Simon Harcourt, 
a lawyer, a man of great abilities. Thefe unit- 
ing, exerted their endeavours to rally and re- 
concile the fcattered body of the Tories; and 
c)iffufed afTurances among their parti'zans, that 
the queen would no longer bear the tyranny 
of a Whig mjniftry. She had ever been, they 
faid, a friend in her heart to the Tory and high- 
church party, by which appellatipn this fadion 
now chofe to be diftinguifhed ; and to con- 
vince them of the truth of their aflertions, the 
queen herfclf fbortly after beftowed two bi- 
IJaopricks on clergymen, who had openly con-r 
dcmned the Jlevolution, 

It was npw perceived that the people therp- 

felves began tp be weary of the Whig mj- 

. niftry, whom they formerly carefled. To theni 

they imputed the burthens under which they 

groaned, burthens which they had been hi- 

3; therto 
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thitto anim^t^d r6 beaf by tliri parttp of tri- 
tlttlph ; b\)t tht Idarf df whi<!:h they felt in a 
ffiCffe Of fbcfc^. N^b tte* Stcfvantag* hiid of lat<i 
btfeAfheWrtthrtit froritt the Netherlands. Franc*, 
M^arf of fntking uftdtr the wdght of the 
ddrtftdewey, is thcfy had been taiight to tjepdft, 
fei^med tor rrfe with frtfh vigour frort every 
. ox^fhfoW. The ErigJilb nici^chttnts had late- 
ly fuftarried ttpi2ttid loffes, for Watit of proper 
cottVoy^ J the coiii <if the njrtion wa« vf(H)ly 
dirtlitiiflhictf, and the public credit began to dc- 
cKni. 

Thcf rtiiftfft^y w^erd for a long time ignorant 
<jf rticfe ^cret nNurthurings, or, fccuTt in their 
&»)^ ftrfength, pfetendcfd td defpife tHeth. In- 
i^ead, therfefofe; of atccrtipting to mitigitc the 
cenlui-e^ ptbp^ated againft thetti, or to fo^en 
tfce' vifUlertte of the faftion, they dbntihtied to 
teiztf the qtieert with rcmonftrancW againft her 
eOiidua 5 and upbraided her ^vith ingratitude 
for t1i6fe fe^rvides which had fedured het gtefy. 
The rtutitiuf^ 6f the rtacion, fifK found vent 

the houfe of lords, Where tlife^earl df Whar- 
^oii, fecohd'ed fry lord Sorrier^, ejtpatiated- Op- 
ofi the* fcarcity of money, the dieday of tiridfe, 
dtld th'e^mifman^gcmefit! o^ the riavy. Thisf 
cWittplaiHt vfi^ ba'cked' by a petition ftdtn the 
iKeriffs ahd' rrter'ehalitS of the city, aggravating 

their 
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their lofles by ie^ for >yant of convoys, and 
thefe complakiiis were proved by witnefTes. 
It began now to be urged, that atiacking 
France irl the Netherlands, was taking the 
bull by the horns ^ attempting the enemy 
where it was beft prepared for a defexKe. Ox-^ 
ford was at the bottom of %\\ thefe complaiats ; 
^nd though they did not produce an imme* 
didte effefi:, yet they did not fail of a growing 
and fieady operation. 

At length the Whig part of the miniftry 
opened their eyes to the intrigues of their.pre- 
tending coadjutor. The dutchefs of Marlbo- 
rough perceived, when it was too late, that fhe 
was fupplanted by her infidious rival ; and her 
hufband found no other means of re-eftablifh- 
ing his credit, but by openly oppofing Oxford,; 
whom he could not otherwife difplacc. The 
fccretary had lately incurred feme fufpicions, 
from the fecret correfpondencc which one 
Gregg, an under-clerk in his office, kept up 
with the court of France. Gregg was executed,, 
and the duke of Marlborough was willing, to 
take advantage of this opportunity to remove 
Oxford. He accordingly wrote to the queen, 
that he and lord Godolphin could ferve her no 
longer, fhould the prefent fecretary be con- 
tipued in his place. The queen,, no wiay re- 

garding 
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garding the fccrct intrigues of her minifters, 
was willing to keep them all in friendfhip, 
and endeavoured to appeafe the dukc*s rcfent- 
mcnt by every art of perfuafion. But he 
was too confident of his own power, and con- 
tinued obftinate in his refufal. The earl of 
Godolphin and the duke went fo far as to re- 
tire from court, and the queen faw herfelf in 
danger of being dcferted by her whole minif- 
try. A fuUen filence prevailed through the 
cabinet-council ; and fome were even heard to 
fay, that no deliberations could be pursued 
in the abfence of the duke and the lord trea» 
furer. 

The queen now, for the firft time, perceived 
the power which thefe two miniflers had af- 
fumed over her councils. She found that they 
were willing to place and difplace the fcrvants 
of the crown ac plcafure; and that nothing 
was left to her, buj: to approve fuch meafures 
as they thought fit to prefs upon her choice. 
She fecretly, therefore, refolved to remove a 
miniftry that was thus grown odious to her, 
but in the prefent exigence was obliged to 
give way to their demands Next day, there- 
fore, Ihc fcnt for the duke of Marlborough, 
and told him that Harley fhould immediately 
rellgn his office; and it was accordingly con- 
ferred 
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ferred on Mr. Henry Boyle, chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

TJie firft efforts of the Tory party being thui 
fruftrated, Bolingbroke was refolved to fhare in 
his friend Harlcy's difgrace, as alfo Sir Simon 
Harcourt) attorney-general, and Sir Thomas 
Manfell, comptroller of the hqu(hold, who all 
voluntarily relinquiflied their employments. 
Bolingbroke's employment of fecretary at war . 
was conferred upon Robert Walpole, a man 
who now began to be confiderable in the houfc 
of commons, and who afterwards made fuch 
a figure in the two fucceeding reigns. 

Thedukcvfeemed to triumph in the fuccefs 
of his refentment, not confideriag that by this 
ftep he entirely loft the confidence of the 
queen, Ht returned to profecute his vifto-^ 
ries on the continent, where a new harveft of 
glory attended him, which, however, did, not 
rc-eftabli{h his power. 

This violent meafure, which feemed at firft 
favourable to the Whig miniftry, laid the 
foundation of its ruin. Harley was now en- 
abled to throw off the mafk of fiiendfliip, and 
to take more vigorous meafures for the profe-» 
cution of his dcfigns. In him the queen re- 
pofed all her truft, though he now had no vi- 
fible concern in the adminiftration. The firft 
triumph of the Tories, in which the queen 

dif- 
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difcovered a public partiality in their favour^ 
was feen in a tranfa&ion of no great im* 
portance in itfelf, but from the confequence$ 
it produced. The parties of the nation were 
eager to engage, and they wanted but the 
watch*word to begin. This was given by a 
man neither (^ abilities, property, or power i 
but accidentally brought forward on this oc* 
calion. 

Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman bred U 
Oxford, of narrow intellects, and an overheated 
imagination. He had acquired fonoe popula** 
rity among thofe who diftinguiflied themfelves 
by the name of high-church men, and had 
taken all occafions to vent his animofity againft 
th<i di (Tenters. At the fummer affizes at 
Derby he had held forth in that ftrain before 
the judges. On the fifth of November, in St. 
Paul's church, he, in a violent declamation, 
defended the doftrine of non-refiftance, in* 
veighed againft the toleration of difienters, de* 
clared the church was dangeroufly attacked by ^ 
its enemies, and (lightly defended by its hift 
friends. He founded the trumpet for the 
zealous, and exhorted the people to put on 
the whole armour of God. Sir Samuel Ger* 
rard, lord-mayor, countenanced this harangue^ 
which, though very weak both in the matter 
I * and 
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aafl ftylc, was p^l^llflied wn4©r hi$ prpie&ioft, * 
»nd f xtelled by the Tori^js a^ a mafterrpica 
9f wrking. Thefe fermoas owed all thi^ir c^ . 
l^briiy iq the comp]c2cipa of the timfs, and 

-they 4rc now dffcrvffdly peg)efi»d. 

^n Dolb^n, Ton to ibc apehbifliopof York, 
laid 9' Goppl^nt beff^c the houfe of cemraotis 
^9ini^ €be|0 rbapfodki, ami chqa gtiro force 
to what would h^ve foon bf eQ foigowm Tbf 
moO: viqlqnf par^gr^phft n^ro read, wd thf 
frrqipn^ vat$d f^^nd^loua ^nd ffsdttioya libel<« 
SAcbffVf Ffll was brought to tho bar of tlw 
houffs and he, far from difoiemng th9 wridng 
of them, gloried in what be bad done, and menr ' 
tioned the eacouragerBcnt he had received to 
publiib them from ch^ lord^ mayor, who was 
then prefent. Being ordered to wiehdraw, it 
H^as refolved to impeach him of high crimes 
and mifdemeanors at the bar of the houfe of 
lords; and Mn DoJben was fixed gpoji to con-t 
dud the profecution, in the name of the c-om-r 
mons of all England* A con^micte^ was ap- 
pointed to draw up articles of inipeachmeni j 

' SaQbeverel was taken into cuftody, ai^d a day 
was appointed for his tri^l before the lor<b in 

^Wcftrpiofter-hali 

Meanwhile the Tories, who one and all ap* 
proved bis priaciplt^» were as violent in his 

defence, 
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defence, as the commons had been in his pro-* 
fecution. They boldly affirmed that the 
Whigs had formed a defign to pull down the 
church, and that this profecucion was intended 
to try their ftrength, before they would pro- 
ceed openly to the execution of their projcdt. 
The clergy did not fail to alarm and enfia,me 
their hearers ; while emiflaries were employed 
to raife a ferment among the populace, already 
prepared for difcontent, arifing from a fcarcity, 
of provifions which at that time prevailed in al* 
moft every country of Europe. The dangers 
were magnified to which the church was ex- 
{>ofed from diflenters, Whigs, and luke-warnr 
prelates. Thefe they reprefented as the au-^ 
thors of a ruinous tear^ that brought on that 
very dearth^ which they were then deploring. 
Such an extenfivc party, therefore, declaring 
in favour of Sacheverel, after the articles were 
exhibited againft him, the lords thought fit to 
admit him to bail. 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned 
upon this very extraordinary trial, which lafted 
three wfeeks, and excluded all other public 
bufinefs for the time. The queen herfclf was 
every day prefcnt as a private fpcdator, while 
vail multitudes attended the culprit each day 
as he went to the hall^ (houting as he pafiedi 

or 
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or r^otly pcaying for his fuccefs* The md-r 
pagers for the commons wcre^r Jofcph Jc- 
kyl, Mr. Eyre, follicitpr gencl^ Sir Petcf 
King, recorder, general St9nbQpe, Sir Thoma? 
Parker, -and Mr* Walpolc. The doftor waji 
defended by Sir Simon Harcourt, and Mr« 
Phipps, and aSKted by dodlor ^tterbgry^ 
doctor Smallridge, and doctor Freind. While 
the trial continued, nothing could exceed the 
Iriolco^e and outrage of the populace. They 
fiirrofiinded the queen's iedan, exclaiming, 
*^ God blefs your majefty and the church i 
^* Yit hope your majefty is for dodlor Sache* 
'" verel.** They dcftroyed fcveral meeting - 
bou&9i plundered the dwellmgs 6f many emi- 
jnent difiieocers^ ajid even propofed to attack 
ihje bank. The queen, in compliance with 
ihe I'equed of the commons, publifhed a pro* 
damation for fuppreffirg the tumults ; and fe- 
yeral pcrfons being apprehended were tried for 
bigbtreafon. Two were coi)vi<aed, and fcn- 
tehced to die j but oeither fuffered. 

When the commons bad gone through their 
charge, .die ©anagcxs for Sacheverel under- 
took his defence with great art and eloquence. 
He afterwards reciccc^ a fpcech himTelf, which, 
/rom the difFcrence found between it and his 
farwm^f fi^cms w^ntly the wprk of another. 

Vol. IV. L In 
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In this he folemniy juftified his intentions to- 
wards the queen and her government. He 
fpoke in the moft rcfpcftful terms of the Re- 
volution, and the proteftant fucceflion. He 
maintained the doffcrine of non-refiftance as a 
tenet of the church, in which he was brought 
up ; and ip a pathetic conclufion endeavoured 
to excite the pity of his audience. He was 
furroundcd by the queen's chaplains, who en- 
couraged and extolled him as the champion of 
the church ; and he was favoured by the queen 
hcrfelf, who could not but approve a doftrinc 
that confirmed her authority, and enlarged 
her power. 

Thofe who are removed from the interefts 
of that period may be apt to regard with 
wonder fo great a conteft from fo flight a 
caufe ; but, in fa£t, the fpirit of contention 
was before laid in the nation, and this perfon 
only happened to fet fire to. the train. The 
lords, when they retired to confult upon his 
fcntcnce, were divided, and continued unde- 
termined for feme time. At length, after 
much obftinate difpute, and virulent alterca- 
tion, Sacheverel was found guilty by a majo- 
riry of feventeen voices ; but no lefs than four 
and thirty peers entered a proteft againft this 
dccifion. He was prohibited from preaching 

for 
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for three years ; and his two fcrmohs were 
ordered to be burned by the hands of the coni'^ 
mon hangman, in prefence of the lord-mayor 
and the two fherifFs. 

The lenity of this fcntcnce, which was, in a 
great meafure, owing to the dread of popular 
refentment, was confidered by the Tories as a 
triumph. They declared their joy in bon*, 
fires and illuminations, and openly avowed 
their rage againft his perfecutors. Soon af- 
ter he was prefented to a benefice in North 
Wales, where he went with all the pomp and 
magnificence of a fovereign prince. He was 
fumptuoufly entertained by the univerfity of 
Oxford, and many noblemen in his way, 
who, while they worfhipped him as the idol of 
their fadlion, could not help defpifirig the ob- 
ject of their adoration. He was received in 
ieveral towns by the magiftrates in their for- 
malities, and often attended by a body of a 
thoufand horfe. At Bridgenorth he was met 
by one Mr. Crcfwell, at the head of four thou- 
fand men on horfeback, and as many on foot, 
wearing white knots, edged with gold. The 
hedges were for two miles dreffed with gar- 
lands, and the fteeples covered with ftream- 
crs, flags, and colours. The church, and 
doctor Sacheverel, was the univerfal cry, and 
Li a fpi^ 
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jL fpirit of rcHgioui enthufiafrri CprHd througS 
the v^hale natldh. 

"Such Was tlie cbmplcxioh of tht time^t 
when the queen thought proper to fiimmori # 
new parliament; arid being afrtehd to theTofies 
Herfclf^nie gave the people an opportunity of In- 
dulging thenifelvcs in chufing reprcltntati^W 
to their riiind. In fa6^, very few were re- 
turned, but ibch AS had diftinguifhey theM- 
felvcsi by their zeal agiinft the Whig admirtt- 
ftration. The Whigs were no longer ^ble \o 
keep their ground agaVnft the voice of thfe pi6- 
pie, and the power of the qdeen. Tho* they 
had entrenched t^ietrifetves behirtd i very fBK 
Ridable bociy in the hoirfc of lords, and tho* fty 
their wealth and family cdiinexions they had 
jn a manner fixed themfeJves in office, fci 
they were how upon the edge of diflbhitidiy^ 
and required tut a breeze to How them from 
ttieir height, where they imagined themfelVtf^ 
ib fccurc. 

The duke hid. fome t'rVne beforfe gone back » 
Flianders, where he led on the united armfc* 
to great, though dear boughft, Viiftorres. Tht 
' French were difpirited indeed-, and rather kept 
upon the defenfrve % but ftHl, when forced to 
engage,' they fought with great dbftinacy, arici 
feemed to gather courage, as the frontiers of their 
own country became more nearly threatened. 
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Pejice j>a4 pnpfc tb^p oppe be,e^ olfered^and 
jtr^e^.tlcs bftd bcf n eotcr^ed upoji, apd fruftmc4* 
After the bafjck,of R ^n^Hies, t^e |ciog of prance 
Jiajd cwpjioyjed fhc elcApr of Bavaria tp writp 
kttfix;^ io bi^ owi/e jto tfe^ duke of M^rlbo- 
xxiugh, xiiOtfttMning proppfais for opening ji 
congrefs. He offered to give up dther Spain 
afid its .dominions, or the kingdoms of Na- 
f)ksand Sicily co Charks of Auftria, ^nd to 
giy£ a bacrier tx> che Dutch in the Ncther]and$. 
Mux, thefc terms w^erc rcjefiied. The Dutch 
.were intoscicated .with fuccefs; andthexJukie 
<of Marlborough -had jevery motive tx> conti- 
nue the yar, as it gratified not only his ambi- 
•cion, .but his a^varice ; a paflion that oblcured 
ius fiiining abilities. 

The .duke, in fa£t, was refolved xo j)ufii 
jbis >good fprcune. At . the head of a numerous 
army became up to the village of Oudpnarde, 
,»hcre the French, in equal numbers, were 
pofted. A furious* engagement enfued, in 
which^he French were obiiged to retire, and 
xook the advantage of the night to fecure their 
cetreat. About three thoufand were flain.OA 
tl}eiield of hatde, feven thoufand were taken 
prifoners, and the number of their deferters 
was not a few. In confequeiice of this vic- 
tory, Lifle, .the -flrongeft town in aU Flanders^ 
L 3 was 
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was taken, after an obftinate fiege: Ghent 
followed foon after; while Bruges, and the other 
Icfler towns in French Flanders, were aban- 
doned by their defenders. Thus this cani- 
paign ended with fixing a barrier to the Dutch 
dominions, and it now only remained to force 
a way into the provinces of the enemy. 

The repeated fucceiTes of the allies once 
more induced the French king to offer terms 
of peace. In thefe he was refolved to facri- 
fice all cpnfiderations of pride and ambition, 
as well as the interefts of his grandfon of 
Spain, to a meafure become fo neceffary and 
indifpenfible. A conference enfued, in which 
the allies rofe in their demands, without, how- 
ever, ftipulating any thing in favour of the 
Englifli/ The demands were rejeifted by 
France, and that exhaufted kingdom once 
more prepared for another campaign, 

Tournay, one of the ftrongeft cities in French 
Flanders, was the firft objed of the opera- 
tions of the allied army, which now a- 
mounted to one hundred and ten thoufand 
fighting men. Though the garrifon of this 
^ty did not exceed twelve thoufand men, yet 
the place was fo ftroftg both by art and na- 
ture, that the ficge promifcd to hold out* much 
longer than was expedlcd, Nothing cogid be 

more 
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more terrible than the manner of engaging 
during this fiege. As the befieger s proceeded 
by Tapping,' their troops that were condufting 
the mines frequently met with thofe of the 
enemy under ground, and furioiifly engaged in 
fubterraneous conflidts, * The volunteers pre- 
fented themfelves on both fides in the midft 
of mines and countermines, ready primed for 
explolion, and added new horrors to their 
gloomy fituation. Sometimes they were killed 
by accident, fometimcs fprung up by dcfign 5 
while thoiifands of thofe bold men were thus 
buried at once by the falling in of the earth, 
or blown up into the air from below. At 
length, after an obftinate refiftance, the town 
was furrendered upon condidons, and the 
garrifoa of the citadel foon after were made 
prifoners of war. 

The bloody battle of Malplaquet followed 
foon after. The French army, under the conduct 
of the great marflial Villars, amounting to an 
hundred and twenty thoufand men, were potted 
behind the woods of La Merte and Taniers, 
in the neighbourhood of Malplaquet. They 
had fortified their fituation in fuch a nragper 
with lines, hedges, and trees laid acrofs, that 
they fecmed to be quite inacceflible What 
were the duke's motiycs for attacking them at 

fuch 
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foch a difadvants^e to iiimielf ar« not ib«U 
known ; bat certainly this was tbe r afticft vaA 
tnoft ill-judged attempt duringall his caiqpa^ns. 
*Oa the elevienth day of Sepoeoybtr^ -early ia 
chc morning, the allied arwy, favoured iiy m 
thick fog, began the awaek. ; The cWef fu^ rf 
itheir impreffion was ma^ upon ^he left ^ «he 
enemy, and with fuch focceft, that, rtblf^idh*- 
"Aariding their lines and barrieadoes, dife fVenxsll 
^Wcre in lefs than ah hour driven ft^om tfiek *n- 
tfenchmcnts. But on the -cnefriies Ti^t Bhfe 
combat was fuftained wkh intich gneateir *ob- 
ftinacy. The fDutcti, Who^carried en ^he At- 
tack, drove them frofm ^heir fii*ft 5int>; 
but Wete^feptilfed from the fccond ^ith'gr^t 
-flaughter. The prince of 'Orange, 4«^h0'^eaded 
that aHack, pei^fifted in his 'Efforts «wifti •incre- 
dible perfeverance and intrepidity, thoUgh'tiTO 
tiorfes -h^ be^n killed ^untfcr 'hiin, and the 
greater part of his -officeps 'jfl^lin and ^ifeWed, 
•At Uft, however, the Ffeftch *were obliged *tb 
yield up the field of battle.-, but not *cHl after 
•having foH 'a dear viftory. 'VrlJars being 
^dangcroufly wounded, they matjeantxcellent 
fiSfrcat under ihc conduft of BoufBers, an4 
took pod near Gudfnby 'anil Valenciennes. 
The conquerofs took poficlTionr of the field bf 
T?attlc, on^i^rbichabovt twenty thdufandof iheir 

bcfl; 
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befl: civoQ^ lay iiiain. Tlie marflial ViUars con* 
&(^ntl)r afler4;e(4 tiM if iie had not been di&* 
bled, he would hav€ gained a cextain irifboiy.; 
Md k 4s pfobabie from that , general's former 
^(zceflbs, ^bat v^bac he iaid was true. . The. 
city i^Mom was (he <reward of this vi^ory^ ^ 
which ^rifeAdeoed ihocdy a&er to the allied 
iemttxy^i^nd wi(h^he taking ofthisithe allies con* 
eluded the camfuign. 

Though ihe events of this campaign wene 
4iiore favourable to 'Lewis than he had reafoo 
«o expe^ft, yet he ftfU continued defirous of 
-poac^) and onc^ more refblved ta foilicit ^ 
cofofereoce. He employed one Pctkum, re* 
iident of the -diikc of Holftein at the Haguc^ 
w negotiate upon this fubje(3;, and he ventured 
:9iro to foUicit the duke himfelf In |)rivflte. 
^fdowever, as his affairs now were lefs defperate 
^irhan in ^he ^beginning of the campaign^ he 
^would «ioit ftand .to thofe conditions, which he 
;then offered ,as :preliminaries to a conference. 
The Dutchanveighedagainil his infincerity for 
Ftbus retra&ing bis former offers; not con- 
.fidering that he certainly had a right to reiraA 
-riiofeoffers, which they formerly had rejedted. 
Trbeylttillhad reafons for protrading the war, 
^anil the duke: took care to confirm them in 
lyhiS'Pefbhitxon, Ncvcrihckfe, , the JFrench king 

feeing 
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feeing the miftry of his people daily encreale, 
and all his refources fail, continued to humble 
hitnfclf before the allies ; and by means, of Pct- 
kum, who ftill correfponded from the Hague 
with his minifters, implored the Dutch that the 
negociation might be refumed. A conference 
was at length begun at Gertruydenburgh, un- 
der the influence of Marlborough, Eugene, and 
ZinzendorfF, who were all three, from private 
motives, entirely averfe to the treaty. Upon 
this occafion, the French minifters were fubjea- 
ed to every fpecies of mortification. Spies 
were placed upon all their conduct. Their 
mafter was infulted, and their letters were 
opened. The Dutch deputies would hear of no 
relaxation, and no expedient for removing the 
difficulties that retarded the negociation. The 
French commiffioners ofFered to fetisfy every 
complaint that had given rife to the war. They 
confented to abandon Philip of Spain 5 they 
agreed to grant the Dutch a large barrier ; 
they even were willing to grant a fupply towards 
the dethroning of Philip ;• but all their offers 
were treated with contempt. They were, 
therefore, compelled to return home, after hav- 
ing fent a letter to the ftates, in which they 
' declared that the propofals made by their 
deputies were unjuft and imprafticaWe, and 
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complained of the unworthy treatment they 
received. Lewis refolved to hazard another 
campaign, not without hope that forpe lucky 
incident in the event of war, or fomc happy 
change in the miniftry of England, might-pro- 
cure him more favourable conceQions. 

But though the duke by this means pro- 
traded his power on the contihent, all his in- 
fluence at home was at an end. The mem- 
bers of the houfe of commons, that had been 
cledcd jtift after Sachevcrers trial, were almoft 
univerfally Tories, From all parts of the 
kingdom addrefles were fent and prefented to * 
the queen, confirming the doftrine of non-re- 
fiftance ;, and the queen did not fcruple to re- 
ceive them with fome pleafure. But when the 
conferences were ended at Gertruydenburgh, 
the defigns of the Dutch and Englilh com- 
manders were too obvious not to be perceived. 
The writers of the Tory faftion, who were 
men of the firll rank in literary merit, and 
who ftill more chimed in with the popular 
opinion, difplayed the avarice of the duke, 
and the felf in tepefied condu£b of the Dutch. 
They pretended, that wTiile England was ex- 
. haufting her ftrength in foreign conquefts for 
the benefit of other nations, (he Was lofing 
her liberty at home. They aflcrted that her 

I minif- 
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misiftisrs w^rc not coixtpoted with ShfitU% 1^ 
pJiiMider (^iui impoy^nlhed ftatie, but, ^ c^- 
croUing their q^accn, wicw rcfijlvccj to fc%e 
jopon Hs libefxies ajfo, 

A part of chefe compWnts waa tnoet aA/j ji 
part exaggeraced ; bat tbjt rical criotve f>f'^ 
miniftry, in ithc qitffia*$ eye, was their pride, 
their conabination?, |i^ their jeiicre:a6cJg pofipr. 
The iofojenqeof the d^td^iefs o^* MarlbQr^ogh, 
^ho had hicberio poiTeiTed moce p9)v^r xhfin 
the whole privy- coupcil unitedt was pQw ^- 
x:omc infupportabk xq her. The quqeo bad 
cntirdy withdrawii bcr confidence fuftoa i^ ; 
and ihe was refolyed to feize the firfk joppor^tu- 
nity.of ihewing her refcnttnent, and fuch an 
.opportunity was not long wanting. 

Upon the death of the carl of fiffex, who 

-was xoloncl i)f a regiment uodcrr tbc.^d«Jkie,.-ih^ 

quecp refolded to ^beftpw it on ^a person ihfi 

Jcnew was entirely difpleafiog to hijn. Sbc 

therefore fent bijn word, that fbe wifliod »bc 

would give it to Mr. Hill., briber to :bcr <&- 

/ypurite Mrs. Mft&aip, .a.s a pei?fon eye<r:y W;ay 

qualified for tb^ ci^mniimd. ^hc dufoej^as 

ftfuck wM tbis,reqgeft,.whic|i he confideredds 

A prcvipus ftep to fhis oaVn . difgrace. Hc.reprc- 

riented to the i queen, the prejudice .that would 

fsedound.to the.fqtviae from the promotion. of 
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fy yoting an officer, and the jedlbufy chat w6Dld , 
be Ml by his feniors^ nevtr confidering that ht 
hifnfdf was a younger of^ccr than many of 
thbfe h^ commanded. He ^xpOftulated with 
hti^ 6n this extraotdihary rtiark of partiality in 
favour of Mrs. Ma(ham'^ brother, who had' 
treated him ^ith foch peculiar ingratitude. To 
all this the queen made no other reply^ but tha€ 
he would do wfrll bo co^rult his friends* He 
retired m difguft, ind fat doWn to prepare a 
letter to the queen^ m which he begged leave 
tb reflgn all his employments. 

In the m^to tinte the queen, who was con-^ 
it:fbu9 of the j^oputarity of her condudir, went 
to the couhcil, wb^e (he feemed not to take 
the leaft noti(!:e pf die duke's abfence. The 
whdie junto of his friends, which almoft en- 
tirely cohhpofed the council, did hot fail to 
alarm her with the confequences of difebliging , 
lb tiftful a fervant. She, therefore, for fottie 
rime dfffem Wed her refcntment ; and even weac 
fo far as to fend the duke a letter, empowering 
htm to difpbfe of the regiment as he thought 
proper. But ftill fbe was too fenfibly mor- 
tified at many parts of his conduA, not to 
Urifli for his removal; but (he for the pre- 
ferit mrtft<:d on his continuing in com- 



mand. 
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She a£ted with lefs duplicity towards the 
dutche{s, who, fuppofing from the queen's pre* 
fetit condefcenfion, that (he was willing to be 
pacified, refolved once more to pradife the 
long-forgotten arts by which (he rofe. She^ 
therefore, demanded an audience of her ma- 
jefty, on pretence of vindicating her charafler 
from fome afperfions. She hoped to work 
upon the queen's tendernefs,^ by tears, entrea- 
ties, and fupplications. But all her humi* 
liations, ferved only to render her more con- 
temptible to hcrfelf. The queen heard 
her without exhibiting the leafl: emotions 
of tendernefs or pity. The only anfwer (he 
gave to the torrent of the other's entrea- 
ties, was a repetition of an infolent expreflion 
ufed in one of this lady's own letters to her, 
•' You defired no anfwer, and you (hall have 
" none." 

It was only by infenfib^e degrees, that the 
queen fcemcd to acquire courage enough ta* 
fecond her inclinations, and depofe a miniftry 
that had long been difagrecable to her. Har- 
ley, however, who ftill fhared her confidence, 
did not fail to inculcate the popularity, the 
juftice, and the fecurity of fuch ameafure-, and 
in confequence of his advice, (he began the 
changes, by transferring the pod of lord charn* 

berlain 
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berlain from the duke of Kent to the duke of 
Shrewlbury, who had lately voted with the 
Tories, and maintained an intimate ^corref- 
pondence with Mr. Harley. Soon after the. 
carl of Sunderland, fecretary of ftate, and fop* 
in-law to the duke of Marlborough, was 
difplaced, and the earl of Dartmouth put in 
his room. Finding that (he was rather ap» \ 
plauded than condemned for this refolute pro- 
ceeding, (he refolved to become entirely free. 

In thefe refolutions fhe was ftrengchened 
by the duke of Beaufort, who.coming to court 
on this occafion, informed her majefty that he 
came once more to pay his duty to the ^een. 
The whole Whig party were in confternation •, 
they influenced the diredors of the bank, fo 
far as to aflure her majefty that public credit 
would be entirely ruined by this change in the 
miniftry. The Dutch moved Heaven and 
earth with memorials and threats, ihould a 
change take place. However, the queen went 
forward in her defigns : foon after the carl of 
Godolphin was divefted of his office, and the 
treafury pyt in commiflion, fubjeded to the ' 
direftion of Harley, who was appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and under-treafurer. 
The earl of Rochefter was declared prefidcnt 
of the council, in the room of lord Somers. 

The ' 
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The ftafF of lord fteward betng taken from 
the duke of Devooihire, was gi^en to the 
duke of Buckingham ^ and Mr* Boyle was re- 
moved from the fecretary's oftce, to mak^ 
way for Mr. Henry St. John. The lord chan- 
cellor having refigned the great feal, it was firii 
put in commiflion, and then given to Sir Si* 
mon Harcourt, The earl of Wharton fur- 
rendered his commifTion of lord lieutenant of 
Ireland \ and that employment was conferred 
upon the duke o( Ormond. Mr. George 
Granville was appointed fecretary of war, ia 
• the room of Mr^ Robert Walpole; and in a 
word, there was not one Whig left in any office 
of the ftate, except the duke of Marlborough* 
He was (liil continued the reludant general of 
the arniy \ but he jultly confidered faimfelf ^ 
a rmn entirely undermined, md juft ready cok 
fall. 

But the triumph was not yet oonsipiete, un# 
til the parliameot was brought to' confirm and 
approve the <queen's choice. The €]ueen, i« 
her fpccch, recommended the pfiofecRtion of 
the war with vigour. The parliament were ar* 
dent in'tlieir expreffions of zeal and una{runMty> 
They exhorted her to difcount^nance all fuch 
principles and meafures, as bad lately rfiteat- 
cncd her royal crown and dignity. This waa 

but 
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but an oftenmg to what foon after followed. 
The duke of Marlborough, wii^o but a few 
moDthft before h^d been fo highly extolled 
and carefled by the reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple, was now become the objeft of their hatred 
and reproach. His avarice was juttly upbraid-^ 
ed; his protraAing the war was faid to arife 
from that motive. Inftances were every where 
given of his fraud and extortion. Thefe might 
be true, but party had no moderation, and 
even his courage and conduft were called in 
queftion. To mortify the duke ilill more, the 
thanks of the houfe of commons were voted 
to the earl of Peterborough for his fervices in 
Spain, when they were rcfufed to the duke 
for thofc in Flanders; and the lord keeper, who 
delivered them to Peterborough, took occafion 
to drop fome reftcftions againft the mercenary 
difpofition of his rival. 

In this ebullition of party rcfcntment, Har- 
ley, who firft raifed the ferment, ftiU kept the 
appearance of moderation ; aad even became 
fufpefted by his more violent aflbciates as i 
lukewarm friend to the caufe. An accident 
iencreafed his confidence with his own party, 
•and fixed him for a time fecurely in the queen's 
favour. One-Giiifcard, a French officer, who 
had made fome ufeful informations relative to 

Vol. IV. M the 
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the affairs of France, thought himfelf ill reward* 
ed for his fervices to the crown by a precarious 
penfion of four hundred pounds a-year. He 
had often endeavoured to get to the fpeech of 
the queen, but was ftili repulfed, either by Har- 
ley or St. John. Enraged at thefe difappoint- 
ments, he attempted to make his peace with 
the court of France, and offered his fervices in 
a letter to one Moreau, a banker in Paris. His 
letters, however, were intercepted, and a war- 
rant iffued out to apprehend him for high 
treafon. Confcious of his guilt, and knowing 
that the charge could be proved againfl: him, he 
did not decline his fate, but refolvedto fwceten 
his death by Vengeance, Being conveyed be- 
fore the council, convened at a place called the 
Cock-pit, he perceived a penknife lying upon the 
table, and took it up, without being obferved 
by any of the attendants. When qucftioned 
before the members of the council, he endea- 
, voured to evade his examination, ^ and entreat- 
ed to fpeak with Mr. fecretary St. John in pri- 
vate. His requeft, however, being refufed, 
he faid, " That's hard ! not one word !" Up- 
on which, as St. John was out of r^ach, he' 
ftept up to Mr. Harley, and crying out, •' Have. 
•'at thee then!" he ftabbed',him in the. breaft 
with the penknife which he had concealed. The 
I blade 
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blade of the knife brpke upon the rib^ with- 
pujt entering the cavity of the breaft 5 nevcr- 
thelefs he repeated the blow with fuch vio- 
lence that Harley fell to the ground. St. John 
perceiving what had happened, inftantly drew 
his fword, an^ feveral others following his ex- 
ample, Guifcard was wounded in feveral places. 
He ftill, however,, continued to ftrike and de-. 
fend himfelf, till at laft he was overpowered by 
the^meflcngcrs and fervants, and conveyed from 
the council-chamber, which he had filled with 
terror and confufion. His wounds, though 
dangerous, were not mortal ; but he died of a 
gangrene, occafioned by the bruifes which he 
had fuftained. This unfuccefsful attempt, ftill 
more ferved to eftablifh the credit of Harky ; 
and as he appeared the enemy of France, no 
doubt was made but that he muft be the friend 
ofEngland, ' 

This accident ferved to demonftrate the po- 
litical redtitudc of the miniftry, with refpeft to 
the ftate. A bill which they brought in, and 
paffed through both houfes, ferved to aflure 
the nation of their fidelity to the church. This 
was an aft for building fifty new churches in 
the city and fuburbs of London, and a duty 
on coals was appropriated for this purpofe. 

M 2 Nothing 
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Nothing now, therefore, remained of the 
Whig fyftem, upon which this reign was begun, 
but the war which continued to rage as fierce 
as ever, and which encreafed in expencc every 
year as it went on. It was the refolution of 
the pre&nt miniftry to put an end to it at any 
rate, as it had involved the nation in debt at- 
mod to bankruptcy; and as it promifed, in- 
ftead of humbling the enemy, only to become 
habitual to the conftitution. However, it 
was a very delicate point for the miniftry at 
prcfent, to ftem the tide of popular prejudice 
in favour of its continuance, ,The nation had 
been intoxicated with a childifh ide^ of military 
glory 5 and panted for triumphs, which they 
neither faw nor felt the benefit of. Theplea^ 
fure of talking at their entertainments and 
meetings of their diftant conquefts, and of ex* . 
tolling the bravery of their acquaintance, wa$ 
all the return they were likely to receive for a 
diminiihcd people, and an exhaufted exche- 
quer. The firft doubts, therefore^ of the ex- 
pedience of continuing the war, were introdu-f 
ced into the houfe of commons. The members 
made a renionftrance to the queen, in which 
they complained loudly of the former adminif- 
(ration. They faid, that in tracing the caufes 
of the national debt^ they had difcovered great 

frauds 
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frauds and embezzlements of the public mb« 
ney. They affirmed, that irreparable mifchi^f 
would have enfued, in cafe the former minifters 
bad been continued in office -, and they thanked 
the queen for their difmiflion. 

Having thus prepared the niition, it ohiy 
now remained to remove the duke of Marl- 
bopough from his poft, is he wcKiW endeavour 
to travcrfe all their negotiatiohs. But here 
again a difficulty ftarted^ this ftep could nolt 
be taken without giving offimce to the Dutch, 
who placed enth-c confidence in him ; thiy were 
obliged, therefore, to wait for feme cdriveiricnfc 
occafion. But in the mean tim^, the duke 
headed his army in Flanders, an<d led on hii 
forces againft marflial Villars, who feemed re- 
Jblved to hazard & battle. His kft attempt iii 
the field, is faid, by thofe who underftand the 
aft bf war, to have excelled every former ex- 
ploit.^ He contrived his tneafures fo, that he 
induced the enemy, by marching and counter- 
marchings to quit a ftrong line of intrench*^ 
ments without ftriking a blow, which ht cam6 
ahd unexpeftcdly took poffeffion- of!. Thtf 
capture of Bouchain foll6wed this enterprize, 
Which capitulated after a fiege of twenty days; 
and this was the laft military expedition that 
the duke of Marlborough ever performed^ 
M 3 Ami 
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And DOW, by a continuance of condud and 
fucccfs, by ever advancing, and never lofing 
an advantage, by gaining the enemies polls 
ivithout fighting, and the confidence of his 
own foldiers without gencrofity, the duke of 
Marlborough ended his campaigns, by leaving 
the allies in poffcfiion of a vaft tradk of coun- 
try. They had reduced,, under their com- 
mand, Spanifli Guelderland, Lfmbourg, Bra- 
bant, Flanders, and Hainault ; they were maf- 
tcrs of the Scarpc, and the capture of Bou- 
chain had opened them a way into the very 
bowels of France. Upon his return from this 
campaign, he was accufed of having taken a 
bribe of fix thoufand pounds a-year from a 
Jew, who contrafted to fupply the army with 
bread ; and the queen thought proper to dif- 
mifs him from ajl his employments. 

This was the pretext made ufe of, though his 
fall had been predetermined; and though his 
receiving fuch a bribe was not the real caufc 
of his removal, yet candour mpfl: confcfs that 
it ought to have been fo. The defire of ac-r 
cumulating money, was a paffion that attend- 
ed this general in all his triumphs; and by this 
he threw a (lain upon his charafter, which all 
his great abilities have not been able to re- 
move. He not only received this gratuity, 

Pf 
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of fix thoufand a-year, from Medina the Jew, 
but he was alfo allowed ten thoufand pounds a 
year from the queen ; to this he added a de- 
duction of two and a half per cent, from the 
pay of the foreign troops maintained by Eng- 
land, and all this over and above his ordinary 
pay as general of the Britifh forces. Many ex- 
cufes might have been given for his accept- 
ance of thefe fums ; but a great character ought 
fiot to (land in need of any excufe^ 
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A R kcmsy in general; mdrc adapted to 
the temper and the courage of the Whigs than 
the Tories. The former^ reftkfs, adiVe^ ^od 
ungovernable, feem to delight in the ftruggle; 
the latter, fubmifilve, temperate, and weak, 
more willingly cultivate the arts of peace, and 
are content in profperity. Through thecourfe 
of the Englifli hiftory, France feems to have 
been the peculiar objed of the hatred of the 
Whigs*, and a conflitutional war with that 
country, feems to have been their aim. On 
the contrary, the Tories have been found to 
regard that nation with no fuch oppofition of 
principle; and a peace with France has ge- 
nerally been the refult of a Tory adminiftra- 
tion. For fome time, therefore, before the dif- 
miffion of Marlborough, a negociation for peace 
had been carried on between the court of , 
France and the new miniftry. They had a 
double aim in bringing this about. It would 
fcrve to mortify the Whigs, and it would free 

their 
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their country from ^ riiinous^and unncceifary. 
war. 

The motives of every political mcafure, 
whirc faftion enters, are partly good, and 
partly eviL The prefent minifters were, with- 
bflt ddubt, aduated as well by hatred on one 
band, as impelled by a love of their country 
on the other. They hoped to obtain fuch ad- 
tititdgfes in point of commerce for the fubjcds 
of Gfeat firitain, as would filence all detraftion. 
They were not fo very mindful of the intcrefts 
ef the Dutfch, i^ they knew that people to be 
but tod Attentive to thofe interefts themfelves. , 
in order, therefore, to come as fooh as poflible 
td the end in view, the carl of Jerfey, who 
afted in concert with Oxford, fent a private 
rfiefTage ib the court of France, importing the 
qtlfccri's fearneft defire for peace, and her wifli 
fb'f a rfinlswal of the conference. This intima- 
tion was delivered by one Gualtier, an obfcure , 
prieft, who was chaplain to the Imperial am- 
baflador, and a fpy for the French court. The 
m^jflage was received with great pleafure at the 
French court, and an anfwer was returned, • 
ardently profeflihg the lame inclinations. This 
led the Way to a reply, and foon after to a more 
ilefinitive memorial from the court of France, 

which 
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which was immediately tranfmitted to the Dutch, 
by the queen, for their approbation. 

The ftatcs- general having perufed the 
French memorial, aflured queen Anne that 
they were ready to join with her in contri- 
buting to the conclufion of a durable peace *, 
but they expreflcd a dcfirc that the French 
king would be more explicit in his offers to- 
wards fettling the repofc of Europe. In order 
to give the Dutch fome fatisfadion in this par- 
ticular, a previous conference between the 
French and Englifh courts took place. Prior, 
much more famous as a poet than as a llatef- 
man, was fent over with propofals to France ; 
and Menagcr, a man of no great ftation, re- 
turned with Prior to London, with full powers' 
to treat upon the preliminaries. After long 
and intricate debates, certain preliminary ar- 
ticles were at laft agreed on, and figned by the 
Englifh and French fiiinifter, in confequence 
of a written order from her majefly. 

The miniftry having got thus far, the great 
difficulty ftill lay before them, of making the 
terms of peace agreeable to all the confederates. 
The earl of Stafford, who had been lately're- 
cdlled from the Hague, where he refided as 
gmbaffador, was npw fcnt back to Holland, 

with 
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^ith orders to cotnmunieatc to the penfipnary 
Heitifius, the preliminary propofals, to fignify 
the queen's approbation of them, and' to pro- , 
pofe a place where the plenipotentiaries Jlhould 
affemble. The Dutch were very averfe to be- 
gin the conference, upon the infpcdion of the 
preliminaries. They fent over an envoy to 
attempt to turn the queen from her refolution, 
but finding their efforts vain, they fixed upon 
Utrecht as the place of general conference, 
and they granted paflports to the French 
minifters accordingly. ^ 

Many were the methods made ufe of by the 
Dutch, as well as by the Germans, to fruftrate 
the negociations of this congrcfs. The emperor 
wrote circular letters to the princes of the •em- 
pire, exhorting them to perfift in their former 
engagements. His ambafiador in London 
getting a copy of the prelimiaary articles, had 
them infected in a common news-paper, in or- 
der to throw blame upon the miniftry, and ren- 
der their proceedings^ odious to the people. 
The Dutch began to complain of perfidy, and 
kboured to 'raife a difcontent in England a-^ 
gainft the meafures vthen in fpcculation. The 
Whigs in London did not fail to fecond their 
efforts with all the arts of damour, ridicule, 
iand reproach. Pamphlets, libels, and lam* 

popns, 
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poontj were every day pubK&ed by one fao 
rion» and the next were anfwered by the other. 
But the cor federittes took a (lep from which th^y 
hoped fuccefs from the greacnefs of t^e agent 
whom they employed, prince Eugene, Who 
had been long famous for his talents in th€ 
cabinet and irt the field, was fent over with 
a letter from the emperor to the queen. But 
his intrigues and his arts were Unable to pre- 
vail I he found at court) indeed, a polite re- 
ception, fuch as was due to his merits and his 
fame ; but at the fame time fuch a repulfe, as 
the private prot>ofals he carried feemed to de- 
ferve. Still, therefore, meafur^s for the con- 
ference were going forward^ and the mmiftfy 
were determined to drive them oh to a con- 
clufion. 

However, before we mention the refult of 
fhial great congrefsj it may be ncceffary to ap^ 
prize the reader, that many of the motives 
which firft incited each fide to take up arms 
were now no more. Charles of Auftrta, for 
whofe caufe England had fpent fo much 
blobd and treafure^ wai, by the death of h\i 
eld^r brother, the emperbr Jofeph, placcfB on 
the irfiperial throne; There was, therefore, 
cvfcry reafon f6r not fuppohing . his pre- 
tenfions to the Spanilh monarchy; and thtr 
a fame 
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&mc jc^ufy which inykccj him to that king- 
don), was nec^fliry to be cx^rtc(} in keeping him 
QUI jQf it. The eJetStor of Bavaria, who was 
intimately CiMjncftcd with the French, was 
ftOtW detached from them; and the Dutch, 
who had trccnbled for their barrier, were 
Mcrcaching upon tiiu of the enemy. Thuu 
accident and fgwcf$. gave alm.oft every power, 
but Fr^i^ce and England) all that war could 
grapt I and through tkey fliould be crowned 
with the greateft fucceflcs, it was the intereft 
pf England that her allien Ihould be reinftated 
in their rights, but not rendered too f)Owerfui, 
The conferences, began at Utrecht, under 
the coodu& of Robinfon, bifhop of BriftoJ^ 
lord privy-feal, and the earl of Stafford, on the 
fide of the £ngli(h ; of Buys and Vanderduflen, 
on the part of the Putch *, and of the marihal 
D'Uxelles, the cardinal Polignac, and Mr. 
Menager, in behalf of France. The minifters 
of the Emperor and Savoy affifted, and the 
other allies ^en^ alfo plenipotentiaries, though 
with theutmoil relu&ance. As England and 
France were the only two powers that were 
ferioufly inclined to peace, it may be fup^ 
pofed that all the other deputies (erved rather 
40 retard than advance its progrcfs. Thejr 
snet rather to ftart new difficulties, and widen 

the 
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the breach, than to quiet the diflentions of Eu- 
rope. The emperor infifted obftinately upon 
' his claim to the Spanifh, monarchy, refufing 
to give up the leafl: tittle of his pretenfions. 
The Dutch adhered to the old preliminaries, 
^hich Lewis had formerly rejefted. They 
pradifed a thoufand little arts to intimidate 
the queen, to excite a jealoufy of Lewi^» to 
blacken the characters of her miniftry, and to 
keep up a dangerous ferment among the peo- 
ple. 

The Englifli miniftry were ienfible of the 
dangerous and difficult tafk they had to fuftain. 
The confederates were entirely againft them, a 
violent and defperate party at hortie, who never 
let any government reft, except when themfclves 
were in power, oppofed ; none to fecond their 
efforts heartily, but the commons and the 
queen, whofe health was vifibly declining. 
They had, by a hold meafure indeed,, fecured the 
houfe of lords on their fide, by creating twelve 
new peers in one day ; and this turned the ba- 
lance, which was yet wavering, in their favour. 
But in their prefent fituation, therefore, dif- 
patch was greatly requifite. In cafe of their 
fovereign's death, they had nothing to expedt 
'but profecution and ruin for obeying her com- 
mands, unlefs there was time given to draw 

the 
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the people from the intoxication of their fuc- 
ceffes, and until the utility of their rheafurcs 
were found juftified by the people's happy ex- 
perience. Thus the peace was haftened, and 
this^ hafte relaxed the Englifti nninifters feveri- 
ty, in iniifting upon fuch terms and advantages 
as they had a right to demand. 
.' With thefe views the Engiilh minifters, find- 
ing multiplied obftrudtions from the d«lrbera- 
tions of their allies, fet on foot a private ne- 
•gotiation with France. . They ftipulated cer- 
tain advantages for the fubjedls of' Great Bri- 
tain Jn. a concerted plan of peace. They re- 
folved to enter into fuch mutual confidence 
with the French, as would anticipate all clan- 
deftine tranfadions to the prejudice of the 
coalition. Thefe articles were privately regu- 
lated between the two courts ; but being the 
refult of hafte and neceflity, they were not 
quite fo favourable to the Englifh interefts as 
the fanguine part of the nation were taught to 
cxpedt. 

Mean while the French plenipotentiaries at 
Utreclit proceeded fo far as to deliver their 
propofals in writing under the name of fpeci- 
fie offers, which the confederates treated with 
indignation and contempt, who, on the other 
hand, .drew up their fpecific demands, which 

were 
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Vtre cpnl)dcK|i 9s highly cxtr ev^gaot by tfie 
miniftcrs of France. Confereacc followed coofe- 
rence; but (HU checooteodiog parties conumied 
as remote from each other as when they hegua.s 
Thie Engli(b> willing to i&clude their allies if 
poffible in the treaty^departed frpm fome of their 
fecret pretenfions, in order to gratify the Patch 
with the polTeflion of fome towns in Flanders. 
They coniented to admit that nation into a 
participation of fome advantages in comniierce:. 
The queen, therefore, finding the confede- 
rates (till obftinately atuched to their firft pre* 
liminariesy (he gave them to underftand, that 
9S they failed to cooperate with her openly 
apd rincerely» and had made fuch bad returns 
for all her condefcenfion towards them, (bo 
looked upon herfelf as releafed from all eo« 
gagements. 

The firft inftance of difpleafure which waf 
(hewn to the confederates, was by an or<» 
der given to the Engli/li army in Flanders 
not to aft upon the ofFenfive. Upon the dif- 
milTion of the duke of Marlborough, the 
duke of Ormpnd had been invefted with the 
fupreme command of the Britifh forces ; but 
with particular direSiosis that he fhould not 
hazard an engagement. HoweVer, he jpined 
prince Eugene at Toqrnay, who, not being 

* let 



let iflta the fecret, advifcd the attacking Vi^ 
Urs I but he foon found how affairs flood with 
his coadjutor. Ormond himfelf feemed ex- 
tremely uneafy at his ficuation ; and^ in a let*'* 
ter to the fecretary in England, defircd pcr- 
miflion t6 return honie. But the confc* 
derates were ' loud in their complaints ; they 
expoftulated with the minifters at Utrecht 
upon (o perfidious a conduft -, but th^y were 
told that letters had been lately received from 
the queen, in which fhe complained, that as 
the ftates-general had not properly anfwered 
her advances, they ought not to be furprifedj, 
if fhe thought herfelf at liberty to enter into 
feparate meafures to obtain a peace for her own • 
advantage. 

But the Dutch did not refl here. They had 
a powerful party in the houfe of lords, and* 
diere they refolved to arraign the condaft of 
the miniftry. Lord Halifax defcanted on the 
ill confequences of the duke of Ormond's rc^ 
fufing to co-operate with prince Eugene, and ' 
moved for an addrefs to her majefty to loofe 
the hands of the Englifh general. It was 
urged that nothing could be more difgraceful 
to the duke himfelf than being thus fet at the 
head of an army without a power of afting. 
Put the eari Pawlet replied, that though -none 

Voi* 4V. ' N could 
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covld doubt of th^ duke of Qroaond's cou* 
ragc> ]^ be was not like, a certain generaU wba 
led troops to the (kughtcr; io hopes that a great 
number of officers might hs knocked on the 
head^ that he might encreafc his treafiires hf 
difpofiog of their comniffions. The duke of 
Marlborough, who was pscfeni, was & deeply 
afifeded at this malicious inlumatbn, that lue 
fi^it the earl a challenge the next day ; but tiie 
nature of the meflage coming to the queer's 
csfs, the duke was ordered to. proceed na fiuv 
thcx in the quarrel. 

In the mean time the allies, deprived o£ the 
affiftance oi the Engliih, ftiH continued their 
aqimofity againft the French^ and wsi3t. vf.* 
folved to continue the war feparatelf. Th^ 
had the utmoil: confidence in prince £ugeac, 
their general ; and though Icfi^ned by the de« 
&&\osk of the Britifk forces, they w6iie:ftilir 
fisperior to thofe of the enemy commaAdttd bjr. 
marflul ViHars^ But the lo(s of the Bmuftt 
frrces was foon fev^^iely feh by tl^. allied afimy.: 
ViUars attacked a feparate body of their tnoopst 
"^ encamped at Denain, under the consmand o£ 

the earl of Albenrn-le. Their intrcaehment* 
were forced, and levent«en battalions eichccder 
ftroyed or taken. The earl himfelf, aadvall'the 
fiirviving officers^ were made prifoners of war^. 

' ^#The& 
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Thefc fticcefles of Viilars fervcd to haften . - 
the treaty of Utrecht. The great obftaclc 
wiiichf t^etiarded that peace which France and 
England) ieemsd fo ardently to delire, Was the 
ietding the luccefiion i^ the kingdoms of 
' France and- Spain. The danger that threat* 
ened* the i^tereftd of Europe was, iefl: bodi 
kingdbmB ihould be united^ under one ibve- 
reign v a^d Philip, who was now king of 
Spttini ftttod next in fucceflion to the crown of 
France, eaccepc with the interpofitiod of one 
cbtldv the prefent French king, who was then 
fickly. Phillpi however, after many expcdi- 
etitl,- at Ikft refolded to Wave his pretenfions- 
to the' Flinch monarchy, and the treaty went 
forwatd'^th rapidity and fuccefs. 

In the beginning of Auguflr, fecretary St. A.D.iyfi, 
John^ now creatfed lord vifcOunt Bolingbroke, 
was fcnt to the court of Verfailles to remove 
all obftruftfons to the feparate treaty. He 
was a^ompanied by Mr. Prior, and the abbe 
Gualtier, and treated with the moft diftin-^ 
guifhed marks of relpedt. He was carefTed 
by the French king, and the marquis de Tor- 
cy, ^tK whom he adjufted the principal in-' ' 
tferefts df the duke of Savoy, and the eleftof' 
of Bavaria^ This negociation being finiflicd' 
ift a few days, Bolingbroke returned to Eng- 
•^ N 2 land, 
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land, and Prior remained as refident at the 
court of France, 

In the mean time the articles of the in- 
tended treaty were warmly canvafied among 
all ranks of people in London. A duel, 
which was fought between the duke of Ha- 
milton and lord Mohun, in which they were 
both killed, (erved to exafperate the Whigs 
and Tories againft each other. The fubjed 
of the duel is faid to have been a law-fuit ; 
but as Mohun was confidered as bully in fa^ 
vour of the Whigs, the Tories exclaimed 
againft the event as a party duel ; and ab- 
furdly arfBrmed that a plot was laid againft the 
duke of Hamilton's life: Mobs now began 
to be hired by both factions, and the whole 
city was filled with riot and uproar. In this 
fcene of confufion, the duke of Marlborough 
hearing himfelf accufed as the fecret author of 
thefe mifchiefsi thought proper to retire to 
the continent^ and his retreat was compared 
by his party to that of Scipio from Rome» 
after he had faved his country. 

At length, the treaties of peace and com- 

/ merce between England and France being. 

agreed on by the plenipotentiaries on either 

fide, and ratified by the queen, ihe acquainted 

her parliament of the fteps ihe had taken. She 
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informed them of her precautions to fccure 
them the fuccefiion of a proteftant king ; 
and defired them to confider by her aftions 
whether flie ever meant to divide her intercfts 
from the houfe of Hanover. She left it to the 
commons to determine what forces, and what 
fupplies might be necelTary for the fafety of 
the kingdom* ** Make yourfelvcs fafc, faidftie, 
« and I (hall befatisfied. The affcclionof my 
" people, and the providence of heaven, are the 
** only guards I aflc for my protcftion." " Both 
houfes prefented her warm addrefles ^ and the 
ratifications of the treaty being exchanged, 
peace was proclaimed on the fifth of May, to 
the inexpreffible joy of the majority of the 
nation. 

The articles of this famous peace were 
longer canvafied, and more warmly debated, 
than thofc of any other treaty read of in hif- 
tory. The number of different intqfefts con- 
cerned, and the great enmity and jealoufy fub- 
fifting between all, made it impoITible that all 
could be fatisfied ; and indeed there feemed no 
other method of obtaining peace but that 
"which was taken, for the two principal pow- 
ers concerned to make their own articles, and 
to leave the reft for a fubjedl of future difcuf- 
fion. 

N 3 The 
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The firft ftipulation was, thu jPhilip» now 
acknowledged king of Spain^ ftoyld renpuQCc 
all right to the crown of France, tlm Mion c^ 
two fuch powerfjul kingdoois being thoughc 
dangerous to the lifaerties of Europe. It was 
agreed that the duke of Berry, Philip's bfo- 
tfaer, and after hin) Sn fjjccefiioo, (houM alio 
renounce his right to the crown of Spaijp, 19 
cafe he became king of France. It wasftipu* 
laced that the duke of iSavoy flioyid po0efs 
the idand of Sicily, with the title of king* to- 
gether wkh Feneitrelles, and other places oq 
the continent, which cncreafe of dominion 
was, in fome meafure, made out of the fpoiis 
of the French monarchy. The Dutch bad 
that barrier granted them, which they fo long 
fought after ; and if the crown of FranciC was 
deprived of fome doqiinions to enrich the duke 
of Savoy, on the other hand the houfe of 
Auftria was taxed to fupply the wants of %hf 
Hollanders, who were put in pofleflion of tbf 
ftrongeft towns in Flanders. With regard to 
England, its glory and its interefts were fe- 
cured. The fortifications of Punkirk, an 
harbour that might be dangerous t6 their trade 
in time of war, were ordered to be demolifli-r 
ed, and its port deftroyed. Spain gave up all 
right to Gibraltar, and the iflarid of Minorca, 

France? 
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France refigned her pmeniions to HadJlbn'ii, 
Bsy^ NoTsi Sanhi aod Ncwfoundlattd ; but 
they were left in poiTeOlon of Cape Breton, 
and tke liberty of drying their fi(h opaa the 
fliorc. ArtiCMig thofe articles, glorious to the \ 
Engltfli nation^ their ietxtog free the French, 
proieftants confined in the prifons and gallies 
far their >digtdn wab not the leaft meritorious. 
For' the emperor it was ftipuls^ted, that he 
Ihootd pofiefs the kingdoxp of Naples, the 
duchy of MilTtOy and the Spanifh Kether* 
lands; The king df Pruffia was to have Upi^ 
per Guelder $ and a time i(^as, fixed for the em- 
peror's acceding to thefe articles, as he had 
for fome tinie refufed obftinately to aflilt at 
the. negociation. Thus Europe fccmed to be 
formed into one great republic, the different 
members cf which were cantoned out to dif- 
ferent governors^ and the ambition of any <>Qe 
ftate amenable to the tribunal of all. Thus 
it appears that the £ngli& miiiiftry did jdftica 
to all the world ; but their. country denied that 
jtrilice t© them. 

The Docch and the ImperiaJifl^, after com- 
plaining of this dcfertion in their allies, re- 
folved t6 hpid out for fome time. But they 
alio fooii after concluded a peace, the one by 
the barrier treaty, and the other by the treaty 
N 4 of 
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rf Raftadt, in which their intcrefts were afcer- 
tainec], ^nd the treaty of Utrecht confirmed. 
: The Englifh being in this manner freed 
from their foreign enemies, had now full lei* 
fure to indulge their domeftic diflenfions. The 
two parties never contended with greater anin 
mofuy, nor greater injuftice, againfteach other. 
No merit could be allowed in thofe of the op* 
pofite faftion, and no knavery feen in their 
own. Whether it was at this time the wifli of 
the minifters to alter the fucceflion of the 
crown from the houfe of Hanover to the pre- 
tender, cannot now be clearly made out % but 
true it is that the Whigs believed it as certain, 
and the Tories but faintly denied the charge. 
The fufpicions of that party became every day 
ftronger, particularly when they faw a total 
removal of the Whigs from all places of truft 
and confidence throughout the kingdom, and 
their employments bcftowed on profefled To- 
ries, fuppofed CO be maintainers of an unbroken 
hereditary fucceflion. Tht Whigs were all in 
, commotion, either apprehending, or afFefting 
td apprehend, a defign in favour of the pre- 
tender ; nay their reports went fo far as to af- 
fert that he was actually concealed in London, 
and that he had held fcveral conferences with 
th? Mniniftcrs of Hate, 

Be 
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Be this as it will, the chiefs of the Whig, 
faftion held fecret conferences with baron 
Schutz, refident from the court of Hanover. 
They communicated their fears and appre- 
henfions to the eleftor, who, before he arrivfed 
in Ehgland, or confidered the fpirit of par- 
ties, was thoroughly prejudiced againft the To* 
ries. In return they received his inftruftions, 
and were taught to expcfl; his favour in cafe of 
his fucceffion. The houfe of lords feemed to 
fliarc in the general apprehenfion. The queen 
was addreiied to know what fteps had been 
taken for removing the pretender from the do- 
minions of the duke of Lorrain. They 
begged (he would give them a lift of fuch per* 
(bns as having been once attainted for their 
political mifoondud, had obtained licences to 
return into Great Britain lince the Revo- 
lution. Mr. Steele, afterwards known as 
the celebrated Sir Richard Steele, was not a 
little adive in raifing and fpreading thefc re- 
ports. In a pamphlet written by him, called 
the Crifis, he bitterly exclaimed againft 
the miniftry, and the immediate danger of 
their bringing in th^ pretender. The houfe of 
commons confidered this performance as a 
fcandalous and feditious libel y and Steele was 
expelled the houfi?, of which he was a member. 

But 
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• But while the Whigs Were attacking the ftii*- 
nifters from wichouti thtfe were in much great- 
er danger from their dwn internal difTenfiotis. 
Htrley was created ford OxftM*d, and St, 
John lord Bolingbroke. Though they had 
ftarted with the fame principle ahd de- 
figns, yet having vanquifli^d other oppofers^ 
they now began to turn their ftreogtb againft 
tach other. ^Nevcr were two tempers worfe 
matched to caifry on bufinefs jointly togetiier. 
Oxfordi cautious, flow, diffident, and i-eferved ) 
Boliligbroke, hot, eager, impetuous, and protxl ; 
thfe firfl of great erudition, the latter of great 
natural capacity ; the fii-ff obittnato in com* 
mand, the other relufbant to obey i the firft 
bent on maintaining that, rank in the admini<>* 
flration, which he had obtained updn tbe difib^ 
lution of the laft miniftry, the other difdain* 
tng to aA as a fubaltcrn to a mah ^hom he 
thought himfclf able to^inftrua. Both, there- 
fore^ began to form feparate inrerefts, and to 
ftdopc different principles. Oxford's plan was 
the more moderate, Bolihgbroke's the more 
vigorous, but the more fccure. Onford it is 
thought Was entirely for the Hanover foccef* 
fion •, Bolingbroke had feme hopes of bringing 
in the pretender. But though they batid each 
Other nfjoft fincerely, yet they were for a white 

kept 
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kept together by the good offices of their friend$ 
and adherents, who had the melancholy prof- 
pcdt of feeing the cipadcl of their hopes, while 
openly beficged from without, fecretly under- 
mining within. 

This was a mortifying profpeft to the To- 
ries ^ but it was mord particularly difpleafing 
to the queen, who daily faw her favourite 
miniftry declining, while her own health kept 
pace with their contentions. Her conftitution 
was now quite brdken. One fit of ficknefs 
fuccceded another ; and what completed the 
ruin of her health, was the anxiety of her mind. . 
The council-chamber was for fome time turn* 
ed into a fcene of obftinate difpute, and bit* 
tcr altercation. Even in the queen's prefencc, 
the treafurer and fecretary did not abftain 
from mutual obloquy and reproach. As Ox- 
ford forefaw that the Whig miniftry would 
force themfclves in, h{ was for moderate mea* 
furcs. Bolingbroke, on the contrary, was for 
fctting the Whigs at defiance, and flattered 
the queen, by giving way to all her favourite 
attachments. At length, their animofities 
coming to an height, Oxford wrote a letter to 
the queen, containing a detail of public tranf- 
^ions, in the courfc of which he endeavoured 
to juftify bis own coDdu<t> and expofe the tur^ 

bulent 
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bulent and ambitious fpirit of his rival. On 
the other hand, Bolingbroke charged the trea- 
farer with having invited the Duke of Marl- 
borough to return from his voluntary exile, 
and of maintaining a private correfpondence 
with the houfe of Hanover. In confequence 
of this, and the intrigues of Lady Mafham, 
who now feconded the aims of Bolingbroke, Ox- 
ford was removed from his employments, and 
his rival feemed to triumph in his new vifbory. 
But this paltry triumph was but of ihort du- 
ration. Bolingbroke for a while feemed to enjoy 
the confufion he had made ; and the whole ftate 
being driven into diforder by the fuddennefs 
of the treafurcr*s fall, he fat fccure, confidering 
that he muft be called upon to remedy every 
inconvenience. But the queen's declining 
health foon began to give him a dreadful prof- 
pedl of his own fituation, and the triumph df 
his Enemies. As no pkn had been adopted 
for fupplying the vacancy of treafurer, the 
queen was perplexed and harraffcd with the 
choice, and (he had no longer ftrength left to 
fupport the fatigue. It had fuch an effeft 
upon her fpirits and conftitution, that (he de- 
clared (he could not outlive it, and immediate- 
ly funk into a ftate of lethargic infenfibility. 
Notwithftanding all the medicines which the 
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phyficians could prefcribe, the diftemper 
gained ground (o faft, that the day after they 
defpaired of her life, and the prrvy-council juiyso, 
was affemblcd on the occaflon. The dukes '^**' 
of Somecfet and Argyle being informed of the 
defperate ftate in which flie lay, entered the 
council-chamber without being fummoned, not 
a little to the furpriase of the Tory members^ 
who did not expe£t their appearance. The duke 
of Shrew(bury thanked them for their readinefs 
to give their ailiftance at fuch a critical junc* 
ture, and defired them to take their places. 
The phyficians having declared that the queen 
was ftill in her fenfes, the council unanimouQy 
agreedthatthedukeof Shrcwlbury was thefitteft 
perfon to be appointed to the vacant office of 
treafurer* Thus Bolingbroke's ambition was 
defeated, jufl: when he thought himfelf fecure. 
All the members of the privy- council, with- 
out diftinflion, being now fummoned from the 
different parts of the kingdom, began to pro- 
vide for the fecurity of the conftitution. They 
fent a letter to the eleftor of Hanover, inform- 
ing him of the queen's defperate (ituation, 
and defirihg him to repair to Holland, where 
he wcfUld be attended by a Britifh fquadron to 
convey him to England. At the fame time 
they difpatche,d. inftruftions to the -earl of 
I Straf. 
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Strafibrd at the Hague, to defire the ftates-- 
general to be ready tx> perform the guaranty 
of the proteftant fucceflion. Precautions were 
taken to fecure the fea-ports 5 and the com- 
mand of die fleet was bellowed upon* the ear) 
o£ Berkeley, a prgfeffcd Whig. Thefc mea- 
ftiresj which were all didaifed by that patty, 
anfwereda double end; It ai^ed' their o^wit 
alacrity in the caufe of their new fbvereign^ 
and feemed ca imply a danger to the ftate from 
the diftfiedtion of the oppofite interefl?. 

On the thirtieth of J^ily, the queen feemed 
fomewhat relieved by medicines^ rofe from her 
bed about eight o'clock,, and w^ilked a little; 
After fomc time, calling her eyes on aclock thatf 
ftpod in her chamber, Ihe continued to gaze at 
it for fome minutes. One of tjie laides in waiting 
afbed her what Ihe faw there more than ufOali; 
to which the queen only anfwcred, by turning 
her eyes upon her with a dying look. Shd 
was foon after feized with a fit of the apo- 
plexy, from which, however, flic was fome* 
what recovered by the affiftance of dbftof 
Mead. She continued all night in a ftate of 
ftupefadion. She gave fome figns of life 
between twelve and one the next day ; but ex^ 
pired the following mornings which was the firlt 
pf Auguft, a little after feven o^clbck, in the 
5U forty- 
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forty-ninth. year of her age. She reigned more 
than twelve years over a people that was now 
rifeo to the higheft pitch of refinement ; that 
had attained by their wifdom all the advantages 
of opulence, and by their valour all the hap- 
pinefs of fecurity and conqueft 

This princefs w^s rather amiable than great, 
rather pleafing than beautiful ; neither her ca- * 
pacity nor learning were remarkable. Like 
all the reft of her family, Ihe feemed rather 
fitted for the private duties of life, than a pub- 
lic ftation ; being a pattern of conjugal fidelity, 
a good nK)ther, a warm friend, and an indul- 
gent miftrefs. During herxeign none fufiered 
on the fcaffold for treafon ; for when an op- 
prefied fadion takes the lead, it is feldom 
cruel. In her ended the line of the Stuarts ; 
a family whofe misfortunes and mifcondufts 
are not to be paralleled in hiftory. A family, 
who lefs than men themfelves, feemed to exr 
ged fnpm their followers mpre than manhood 
in their defence ^ a family that rjever rewarded 
t^ir friends^ and. never avc^giedi them. ojF their- 
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HE two parties which had long divided 
the kingdom, under the names of Whig and 
Tory, now feemed to alter their titles ; and as 
the old epithets had loft their virulence by fre- 
quent ufe, the Whigs were now ftyled Hano- 
verians, and the Tories were branded with the 
appellation of Jacobites. The former boafted 
of a protcftant king, the latter of an herediury 

mo- 
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flibnarch*, the former urged the wifdom of thcif 
new monarch, and the latter alledged thait 
theirs was an Englifliman. It is eafy to per* 
ceive, that the choice would reft upon him 
whofc wifdom and religion promifed the people 
the greateft fecurity. 

• The Jacobites had long been flattered with 
the hopes of feeing the fucceffion altered by 
the new miniftry. Ungrounded hopes, and 
imprafticable fchemes, fecm to have been the 
only portion bequeathed to that party. They 
now found all their expeftations blafted by the 
premature death of the queen. The diligence 
and afliivity of the privy-council, in which the 
Hanoverian intereft prevailed, the general ri* 
dicule which attended their inconfiftent con- 
du6b,alHerved to complete their confufion. Up- 
on recolleftion, they faw nothing fo eligi- 
ble in the prefent crifis, as filencc and fub- 
miflion 5 they hoped much from the affiftancc 
of France, and flill more from the pgpularrty 
and councils of the pretender. This unfortu- 
nate man, feemed to poffcfs all the qualities of 
his. father; his pride, his want of perfeverancc, ' 
and his attachment to the catholic religion* 
He was but a poor leader, therefore, to con*, 
duft fo defperate a caufe •, and in faft, all the 
fenfible part of the kingdom had forfaken it a$ 
irretrievable. 
Vot. IV. O Pur- 
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Purfuant to the aft of fucceflion, Georgr 
the firft, fon of Erncft Auguftus, firft clcAor 
of Brunfwick^and the princefs Sophia^ grand* 
daughter to James the firtt, afcended the Bri- 
tiih throne. His mature age, he being now 
fifty-four years old, his fagacity and expe- 
rience, his numerous alliances, the general 
tranquility of Europe, all contributed toeftabliflbr 
his interefts, and to promifc him a peaceable 
and happy reign. His virtues, tho' not (hining, 
were folid; he was of a very different difpofi- 
tion from the Stuart family, whom he fucceed'* 
cd. Thele were known, to a proverb, for 
leaving their friends in extremity y George, on 
the contrary, foon after his arrival in England, 
was heard to fay ; " My maxim is, never ta 
*' abandon my friends. To do juftice to all 
" the world, land |:o fear no man/* To thcffi 
qualifications of refolution and perfeverance, 
he joined great application to bufinefs. How- 
ever, one fault with refped; to England re-, 
roained behind; he ftudied the interefts of 
thofe fubjedls he had left, more than of^ thofe 
he came to govern. 

The qvueen had no fooner refigned her laft 
breath, than the privy-council met, and three in- 
ftruments were produced, by vyhich thefeleftor 
appointed fevcral of his known adherents to, 
be added as lords jufticcs to the feven great 

qfiicers 
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offices of the kingdom. Orders ^alfo were 
imcnediately iffued out for proclaiming George / 
king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
regency appointed the earl of Dorfet to carry 
him the intimation of his acceflion to the ^ 
crown, and to attend him in his journey to 
England. They fent the general officers, in 
whom they could con fide, to their pofts j they rein^ ^ 
forced the garrifon of Portfmouth, and appoint* 
cd the celebrated Mr. Addifon fecretary of date* 
To mortify the late miniftry the more, lord Bo- 
lingbroke was obliged to wait every morning 
in the paflage, among the (ervants, with his bag 
of papers, where there were perfons purpofe* 
ly placed to infult and deride him. No tu- 
mult appeared, no commotion arofe againft 
the accefljon of the new king, and this gave a 
ilrong proof that no rational meafures were 
ever taken to obftruft his exaltation. 

The king firft landed at Greenwich, where 
he was received by the duke of Northumber- 
land, captain of the Jife-guard, and the lords 
of the regency. From the landing place, he 
walked to his houfe in the park, accompanied 
by a great nu^nber.of the nobility and other per- 
fons of diftinftion, who expefted to make their 
court in this reign, in confequenceof their turbu- 
lence and oppofition to thelaft. When he retired 
to his bed-chamber, he then feat for fuch of the 
O 2 ' nobilitf 
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nobility as had diftinguifhcd themfelves by their 
zeal for his fucceflion. But the duke Of Or- 
mond, the lord chancellor, and the lord trea«- 
furer, found themfelves excluded. Lord Ox- 
ford, the next morning, prefented himfelf with 
an air of confidence, fuppofing that his rup- 
ture with Bolingbroke would compenfate for 
bis former conduft. But he had the mortifi- 
cation to remain a confiderable time unnoticed 
among the crowd ; and then wias permitted to 
kifs the king's hand, without being honoured 
with any circumftance of peculiar rcfpedl. To 
mortify him ftill more, the king exprefled the 
moft uncommon regard for the duke of Marl- 
borough, who had juft come from the conti- 
nent, as well as for all the leaders of the Whig 
party. 

The king of a faftion, is but the foverergn 
of half his fubjefts. Of this, however, the 
new-elefted monarch did not fcem fenfiblc. 
It, was his misfortune^ and confequently that 
of the nation^ that he was hemmed round by 
men, who foured him with all their own iiv 
terefts and prejudices." None now but the 
leaders of a party were admitted into emplpy- 
ment- The Whigs, while they pretended to 
fecurc the crown for their king, were with all 
. poffible artsi confirming* their own intcrcfts, 
extending their connexions, and giving laws 

td 
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to their fovereign. An inftantaneous and 
total change was made in all the offices of 
truft, honour, or advantage. The Whigs go- 
verned the fenate and the court ; whom they 
would, they oppreffed •, bound the lower orders 
of people with fevere laws, and kept them at 
a diftance by vile drftin<5lions $ and then taught 
them td call this — Liberty. 

Thefe partialities foon raifcd difcontents 
among the people, and the king^s attachment 
confiderably cncreafed the malccontents thro* 
all the kingdom. The clamour of the church's 
being in danger was revived, and the people 
only feemed to want a leader to incite them' to 
infurreftion. Birmingham, Briftol, Norwich, 
and Reading, flill remembered the fpirit with 
which they had declared for Sacheverel ;- and 
now the try was, Down with the Whigs, and 
Sacheverel for even During thefe com- a. d. i7iiu 
inotions, which were fomented by every 
art, the pi;etender himfclf continued a calm 
fpedtator on the continent. Then was the 
time for him to have ftruck his grcatcft blow 5 
but he only fent over his emiflaries to difperfe 
his inefFeftual manifeftoes, and delude the un- 
wary. In thefe papers he obferve^, that the 
late queen had intentions of calling ^im to che 
(^I'Qwn. He expoltelated with his people up- 
O 3 ^ on 
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on the injuftice they had done thennfelves in 
proclaiming a foreign prince for their fovereigo, 
contrary to the laws of the country that gave 
him only the real claim. Copies of a printed 
addrefs, were fent to the dukes of Shrcwfbury, 
Marlborough, Argyle, and other nobkroen of 
the firft diftiedlion, vindicating his right to the 
crown, and complaining of the injuftice of his 
people. Yet though he ftill complained of 
their conduft» he never took one ftcp to re- 
form his own, or to corrcft that obje^ion, up* 
on which his father had forfeited the throne. 
He ftill continued to profefs the trueft regard 
to thi catholic religion ; and inftead of conr 
cealing his fentimcnts on that head^ gloried in 
bis principles. He expedlcd to afcend the 
throne againft a Very powerful oppofition, and 
that by profeflTing the very fame principles by 
vvhich it had been loft. 

Bilt however odious th^ popiih fuperftition 
W2^5 to the bulk of the people at that time, the 
principles of the difTenters were equally dtC-^ 
pteaflng, It wa&agaii^ft them and their tcfnets, 
fhat mobs were excited:, aaxi riots became fre^ 
quent. How violent foever the conduft of 
either party fcemed to be, yet their animofitie* 
were founded upon religion, and they commit- 
ed every excefs upon principles, that had their 
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foundation in fome miftaken virtue. It was 
now faid, by the Tories, that* impiety and he- 
rcfy were daily gaining ground under a Whig 
adminiflratioi]. It was laid, that the bifhops 
^efe fo lukewarm in favour of the church, and 
fo ardent in purfuit of temporal advantages,, 
that every vice was rearing its head without 
controul. The dodrines of the true religion, 
wefe left expofed on every fide, and open to 
the attacks of the diffenters and Socinians on 
one part, and of the catholics on the other, 
Thfe lower orders of clergy fidcd with the 
people in thefe complaints v they pointed out 
to the rtiiniftry fcveral trafts. Written in favour 
of Socinianifm and Arianifm. ^ The miniftry 
riot only refufed to punifh the delinq\jents, 
but filenced the clergy themfelves, and forbade 
their future difputations on fuch topics. This 
irtjuridlion anfwered the immediate purpofe of 
the miniftry ; it put a ftop to the clamours of 
thd populace, fomented by the clergy, but it 
produced a worfe diforder in its train ; it pro- 
duced a negligence in all religious concerns. 
Nothing can be more impolitic in aftate, than 
to hinder the clergy frocfi difputing with each 
otlier •, they thus become more animated in 
the caufe of religion, artd which fide foever 
they defend, they becbnrie wifer and better as 
O4 they 
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they cari^ on the difpute. To filencc argu* 
ment in the clergy, is to encourage them ia 
floth and negledt; if religion be not kept 
^wake by oppontion, it finks into filencc, and 
no longer continues an objedl of public con- 
cern. 

The parliament being diflblved, another was 
called by a very extraordinary proclamation. 
In this the king complained of the evil de-f 
ligns of men difafFefted to his fucceflion ; arid 
of th^ir having mifreprefented his condufl: 
and principles. He exprcfTed hopes, that his 
fubjefts would fend up to parliament the fitteft 
perfons to redrefs the prefent diforders. He 
entreated that they would cle£t fuch in par* 
ticular, as had expreflcd a firm attachment to 
the proteftant fqccefiion when it was in dan- 
ger. It was thus that this monarch was tu-^ 
tored by the faftion aroupd him, to look with 
M evil eye on fubjcds thit never oppofed the 
fucceflion •, fubje^fls that detefted a popilh mo- 
narch, and whofe only fault was the defire of 
being governed rather by the authority of a 
king, than a junto of their fellpw-fubjefts who 
afTumed his power, tn the eledion of this 
important parliament, uncommon vigour was 
exerted on both fides ; but by dint of the mO'? 
jiicdjntercft that prevailed incorporations, and 
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the a&ivity of the miniftry, which will always 
have weight, a great majority of Whigs was 
returned both in England and Scotland. 

Upon the fir ft meeting of this new parlia- 
ment, in which the Whigs, with the king ac 
their head, for he took no care to conceal his 
partialities, were predominant, nothing waa 
cxpefted but the moft violent meafures againfl: 
the late miniftry, nor \^ere the expedations of 
mankind difappointed. The king gave the 
houfe of commons to underftand, that the 
branches of the revenue, appointed for the 
fupport of the civil government, were not fuf- 
ficicnt for that purpofc. He warned them, 
that the pretender boafted of the afliftance ho 
cxpe<9ted in England to repair his former dif* 
appointments* He intimated alfo, that be ex* 
pefted their aftiftance in puniihing fuch as en<» 
deavoured to deprive-him of that blcfling he 
moft valued, the afFeftion of his people. As 
the houfes were prc-difpofcd to violent mea- 
fures, this ferved to give them the alarm ; and 
they out- went even the moft fanguine expefta* 
tions of the moft vindiftive miniftry. 

The lords, in return to the fpeech, profefled 
their hopes that the king would be able to re- 
cover the reputation of the kingdom on tho 
(QOpnent, the lofs of which they fifFc£ted ^ 

deploret 
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deplore. The commons went much farther : 
they declared their refolucion to trace' out thofc 
meafures by which the country was dcpreffcd : 
they refolwd to feek after thofc abettors on 
whom the pretender Teemed to ground his 
hopes; and they determined to bring fuch 
to condign puniihment. Mr. fetretary Stan- 
hope openly aflcrted, that notwithftanding 
* the endeavours which had been ufcd by the 
late miniftry to prevent a difcovcry of their 
hidden tranlaftions, by conveying away feveral 
papers from the fecretary*s office, yet there 
was ftill fufficient evidence left to prove their 
corruptions and treafons. He added, that 
thefe proofs would foon be laid befoi*e' the 
houfe, when it would appear that the duke of 
Ormond had aftcd in conc<!rt, if not received 
orders from the French general. 

The houfe fecmed very well inclined to en- * 
ter into any impeachment ; and there was il6' 
reftraint to the violence of their meafures, 
hut the voiice of a multitude without doors, 
intimidated by the refolution of the prefent 
rulers. It was the artifice, during this and the 
fi)cceeding reigny to ftigmatize all thofe who 
teftified their difco^tent againft government, 
as^Papiftsand Jacobites. All who ventured 
' to fpeak againft the violence of their mea- 
fures. 
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fures, were reproached as defigning to bring in 
the pretender; and moft people wcfc confe- 
qucntly afraid to murmur, fince difcontcnt 
was lb near a-kin to treafon. The people^ 
therefore, beheld the violence of their con- 
daft in filent fright, internally difapproving^ 
yet not daring to avow their detefiation. 

In this ferment, the former miniftry could 
cxpcft neither juftice nor mercy. A part of 
them kept away from bufinefs, Bolingbroke 
had hitherto appeared and fpoke in the houfe 
as ufual. However, his fears now prevailed 
bver his defirc to vindicate his charafter ; find- 
ing an impeachment was likely to be made, 
he withdrew to the continent, leaving a letter, 
in which he declared, that if there had been 
any hopes of a fair and open trial, he would 
not have declined it ; but being already pre- 
judged in the minds of the majority, he thought 
fit, by flight, to eonfult their honour and his 
own fafety. 

A committee was foon after appointed, con- 
fifting of twenty perfons, to infpedt all the pa- 
pers relative to the late negociation for peace ; 
and to pick out fuch of them as ip'rght ferve 
asfubje£ts of accufation againftjthe late miniftry. 
After fome time fpent in this difquifition^ Mr.. 
Walpole, as chairman of the committee, de- 
clared 
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dared to the houfe that a report was drawn 
up ; and in the mean time, moved that a war- 
rant might be iflued for apprehending Mr. 
Matthew Prior, and Mr. Thomas Harley, who, 
being in the houfe, were immediately taken 
into cuftody. Then he read the report of the 
committee, in which a number of charges were 
drawn out againil the queen's minifters. The 
clandeftine negociation with Mr. Menagerj 
the extraordinary mcafures purfued to form 
the congrefs at Utrecht j the trifling of the 
French plenipotentiaries by the connivance of 
the Britifh minifters •, the duke of Ormond's 
acting in concert with the French general; 
Bolingbroke*s journey to France to negociate a 
fepcrate peace •, thefc and fome other charges 
were recited againft them, and then Walpolc 
impeached lord Bolingbroke of high treafon. 
This ftruck fome of the members with amaze^ 
ment, as there was nothing in the report that 
any way amounted to treafon ; but they were 
ftill more aftonifhed, when lord Coningfby, 
riling up, was heard to fay, ** The worthy 
** chairmain has impeached the hand, but I im- 
" peach the head j he has impeached the fcholar, 
•« and I the mafter. I impeach Robert carl 
«• of Oxford, and earl of Mortimer, of high 
*« treafon, and other crimes and mifdcmca* 
•* nors." When 
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When lord Oxford appeared in the houfe ot - 
lords the day following, he was avoided bjr 
the peers as infedtious ; and he had now an 
opportunity of difcovering the bafenefs of 
mankind. When the articles were read againft 
him in the houfe of commons, a warm de- 
bate arofe upon that in which he was charged 
with having advifed the French king of the 
manner of gaining Tournay from the Dutch. 
Mr.' Walpole alledged that it was treafon.. Sir 
Jofeph Jekyl, a known Whig, faid that he 
could never be of opinion that it amounted to 
treafon. It was his principle, he faid, to do 
juftice to all men, to the higheft and the low- 
eft. He hoped he might pretend to fome 
knowlege of the laws, and would not fcruple 
to declare upon this part of the queftion in 
favour of the criminal. To this Walpole an- 
fwered, with great warmth, . that there were 
ieveral perfons both in and out of the com- • 
mittee, who did not in the leaft yield to that 
member in point of honefty, and exceeded 
him in the knowlege of the laws, and yet 
were fatijfied that the charge in that article 
amounted to high treafon. This point being 
decided againft the earl, and the other articles 
approved by the houfe, the lord Coningfby, 
attended by the Whig members, impeached 

the 
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the lord Oxford at the bar of the houfe of 
lords, demanding, at the fame time, that he 
might lofe his feat, and be committed to cuf- 
tody. When this point came to b^ debated 
in the houfe of lords a violent altercation en* 
fued. Thofe who ftill adhered to the depofcd 
minfter maintained the injuftice and the dan« 
ger of fuch a proceeding. At l^fl: the earl 
himfelf rofe up, and, with great tranquillitjr, 
fpoke to the following purpofe. After ob- 
ferving that the whole charge might be reduced 
to the negociation for, and the conclufion of 
the peace, •' I am accufed, fays he, for having 
** made a peace ; a peace, which, bad as it is 
•* now reprefented, has been approved by 
•• two fucceffive parliaments. For my own 
*^ part, I always a&ed by the immediate di- 
" re&ions and command of, the queen my 
«* miftrefe, and never offended againft any 
** known law. I am juftificd in my own con- . 
** fcicnce, and unconcerned for the life of an 
^* iniignifkant old man. But I cannot, with- 
** outthehighcft ingratitude, remain ui;con* 
« cerned for the beft of queens 5 obligation 
" binds me- to vindicate her memory. My 
" lords, if minifters of ftate, afting by the 
" immediate commands of their fovercign, arc 
•* afterwards to be made accountable for their 

" pro- 
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*• proceedings, it may one day or other be the 
** cafe of all the members of this auguft af- 
" fembly, I doubt not, therefore, that out of 
" regard to yourfclves, your lordfhips will 
«* give me an equitable hearing ; and I hopc> 
** that in the profecution of this enquiry, it 
•' will appear, that I have merited not only 
•* the indulgence, but the favour of this go* 
« vcrnment. My lords, I am now to take 
«* my leave of your lordfhips, and of this ho- 
" nourable houfe, perhaps, for ever. I (hall 
•* lay down my life with pleafure, in a caufc 
" favoured by my late dear royal miftrefs. 
«* And when I confiderthati am to be judged 
" by the juftice, honour, and virtue of my 
« peers, I (hall acquiefce, and retire with 
•' great content. And, my lords, God's will 
•• be done.*' 

On his return from the houfe of lords to hi» 
own houfe, where he was for that night per- 
mitted to go, he was followed by a great muU 
titude of people, crying out, " High churchy 
" Ormond, and Oxford for ever." Next day 
he was brought to the bar, where he received a 
copy of his impeachment, and was allowed* a 
month to prepare his anf^er. Though doflor 
Mead declared that if the earl ftiould be fent to 
the Tower, his life would be in danger, it was 

carried 
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carried in the houfe that he fl>ould be conT« 
mitted. The ferment in the houfe ftill conti- 
nued ; the earl of Anglcfey declared that fuch 
violent meafures would make the fccptre fliake 
in the king's hands. This encreafed the tu- 
mult; and though much greater liberties have 
been fince taken by that party againft their 
fovereign, yet Anglefey was then obliged to 
apologize for this exprcflSon. Oxford was at- 
tended in his way to the Tower by a prodi- 
gious concourfe of people, who vented their 
anger at his commitment in imprecations upon 
his profccutors. . 

The violence of the commons was anfwered 
with equal violence without doors. Tumults 
became every day more frequent, and every 
tumult oAly ferved to encreafe the feverity of ^ 
the legiflature. They now pafTed an aft, de- 
claring, that if anjr perfons, to the number of 
twelve, unlawfully aflfembled, fhould continue 
together one hour after being required to dif« 
peife by a juftice of peace, or other officer, 
and after hearing the ad againft riots read in 
public, they Ihould be deemed guilty of fe-^ 
lony, >vithout benefit of clergy. This is a 
very fevere aft, and one of the greateft rc- 
ftridtions on the liberty of the fubjed that 
pafled during this century* By this, all meet- 
ings of the people, either for the purpofes of 
1 dmufe* 
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ttttufinaaenc or redrefs, are rendered criminal, 
if jit (hall |>teafe any naagiftrace to confider 
them as facb. It is, indeed, very remark- 
able, that all the ferere and moft reftridtive 
laws were ena^ed by that party that are 
continually ftUnnihg mankind with a cry of 
freedom, 

At the time appointed, Oxfofd's anfwcr to 
the Charges exhibited againft him was deli- 
vered into the houie of lords, from whence it 
i¥as tranCnicted to the houfe of commons* 
Walpok having heard it read, declared that ic 
contained little more than a repetition of the 
pamphlets in vindication of the late miniftry^ 
and that it malicioufly laid upon the queen th^ 
blaqie of all the pernicious meafures he had 
led her into* He alledged, that it was alfo a 
libel Oft the proceedings of the houfe, fince he 
endeav4)ured to clear thofe perfons who had 
already confefled their guilt by flight. In con* 
fequence of this a committee was appointed to 
Hmstoage his impeachment^ and to prepare evi-» 
dence againft him. 6y this committee it was 
i^por^d) that Mr. Prior had grofly prevari-s 
cated 00 bis enminatipn, and bdiavcd witb 
great .QoniKempt of their authority. The ^vkn 
of Ormond and ktfd Boltngbroke having 
omitted to furrender themfelves within a It* 

Vol. IV. P mited 
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xnited time, it was ordered that the earl mar- 
ihal fhould raze out their names and arms 
from among the lift of peers, and inventories 
were taken of their eftates and polQeflions, 
whkh were declared forfeited to the crown. 
In this manner ait indifcriminate vengeance 
fccmed to purfue the perfons who compofed 
the late mii^iftry, and who concluded a more 
beneficial treaty of peace than Englancl ever 
obtained either before or fince. 

In confequence of thefe proceedings lord 
Oxford was confined in the ToWer, where he 
continued for two years, during which time 
the nation was in a continual ferment from an 
a£tual rebellion that was cdrried on un- 
fuccefsfuUy. After the execution of fome 
lords, who were taken in arms, the nation 
feemed glutted with blood, and that was the 
time that lord Oxford petitioned to be brought 
* to his trial. He knew that the fury of the 
nation was fpent on objedts that were really 
culpable, and expe(5ted that his cafe Would 
look like innocence itfelf, when compared to 
A.D.1717. theirs. A day, therefore, at his own requeft 
was alfigned him^ and the cfommons were or- 
dered to prepare fpr their charge. At the ap- 
pointed time the peers repaired to the court 
in Wcftminftcr-hall, where lord Cowper.pre- 

- fided 
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fided as lord high-fteward. The king, and 
the reft of the royal family, with the foreign 
minifters, affifted at the foleiiinity. The earl 
was conduced from the Tower j the articles 
of ftis irtipeachment read, with his anfwers^ 
'and the reply of the cpmmons. As Sir Jo- 
feph Jekyl ftood up to make good the firft ar* 
tide of the charge, which amounted only to a 
mifdemeanor, lord Harcourt reprefcnted to 
the lords that it would be tedious and unnc* 
ccffary to go through the whole of the charges 
alledged againft the earl ; that if thofe only were 
proved, in which he was impeached of high 
treafon, the carl would then forfeit bis life 
and eftate, and there would be an end of the 
matter. He was, therefore, of opinion, that 
the commons (hould riot be admitted, to pro« 
ceed upon the more unimportant part of the 
accufation, until judgment (hould be firft ob- 
tained upon the articles fdr high-trcafon. In 
this the lords agreeing, the commons dcclare4 
that it was their undoubted privilege to im- 
peach a peer either for treafon ^ or a mifde- 
meanor^ or to mix the accufation as they 
thought proper. The lords aflerted that it 
was a right inherent in every court of juftice to 
dircfk the methods of proceeding in that court. 
The commons demanded a conferences^ but this 
P a was 
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was refufcd. The diipuce grew warm ; the 
jbrd$ inforfued the lower boufe by meflagc 
fhat they would" proceed to the trial ; the com<- 
nuMifi difregarded the informattoDy.and refuied 
to attend. Soon after the lords repairing to 
Weftminfter-hall, and commaodiog the earl to 
be brought forth, bis accufers were ordered to 
appear. But fioding the commons reioluc^, 
JiaviAg waited a quarter of an bopr, it wa9 
voted that the prifoner flioiild be iet at libertjr^ 
To this diipuii: he probabiy ow^^ the fecAaricy 
pf bis title and fortune ; for as to th^ articles^ 
importing him guilty of high trc^fon, th^y 
were at once malignant and frivolous ; fi) thftt 
bts life was in no ounner of danger. ' 

The duke of Ora)tond» a^ has bef 9 mention- 
ed, was accused in the t^mc opaoner^ 4od i^ 
is thought that his cprrefponden^e ^kh the 
pretender was better afcertained th/^n \\k 9c- 
cufers at firft thought proper to declare. How* 
ever, Mr. Hi;itcheibn, pne of thecommiijOoncr^ 
of trade, boldly fpqkt in his defence. He ^x* 
patiated on his noble birth and qualifications > 
he enumerated the fervices he had performed 
to the crown; he afierted that the duke ha4 
only obeyed the queen's commands^ and a|irtn* 
. ed that all the allegations againft him eoul4 
not) in rigour of the law^ be conftrued into 
2 high 
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high treafon. His flight Was a fuSicietit anfvner 
t6 thefe ^gumencs ; having refufed to defend 
hi^ innocence, bis oppofers were refolved to 
condemn him as guilty. The night he took 
leave of Engknd, it is faid he paid a vifit^to 
lord Oxford, who diflbaded him from flying- 
with as much earneftnefsy as the duke entreats 
ed Oxford to fly. He bid bis friend the laft 
adi^u, with thefe words, « Farewell Oxford^ 
" without an -head/' To which the other 
repKed, " Farewell duke, without a duchy." 
He afterwards continued t<> refidc chiefly in 
Spain, an illuftrious exile, and fruitlefsly at^ ^ 
taehed to- a mafter unworthy of bis fervices. 

The commons were not Icfs determined 
againft lord StraSbrd, againft whom articles of 
impeachffient were voted. However, he was 
afterwards included with others in an aft of 
indemnity, and found fafety among the num- 
ber that were driven into guilt, and then 
thought worthy of pardon. 

In the fnean time, thefe vindiftive proceed- 
ings excited the indignation of the people, who 
perceived that the avenues to royal favour 
were clofed againft ail but a faftipn. The 
flames of rebellion were aftually kindled in 
Scotland, where, to their other grievances, they 
joined that of the union, which they were 
P 3 taught 
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taught to conBder as an opprefTion. The 
malecont;ents of that country had all along 
maintained a corrcfpondence with their friends 
in England, who were now driven by refcnt- 
ment and apprehenfion into a fyftem of politics 
they would not otherwife had dreamt of. Some 
of the Tory party, who were men attached to 
the proteftant religion, and of moderate princi- 
pies in government, began to aifociate with the 
Jacobites, and to wiJh in earneft for a revolution. 
Scotland firft fhewed them an example. The 
earl of Mar affembling three hundred of his 
own vaffals in the Highlands, proclaimed the 
pretender at Caftletown, and fet up his ftandard 
at a place called Braemaer, affuming the title 
of lieutenant-general of his majefty's forces. 
To fecond thefe attempts, two veffels arrived 
in Scotland from France, with arms, ammuni- 
tion, and a number of officers, together with 
affuranccs to the earl, that the pretender him- 
felf would (hortly concc over to head his own, 
forces. The earl, in confequence of this pro- 
mife, foon found himfclf at the head of ten 
thoufand men, well armed and proyidpd;. He 
fecured the pafs of Tay at Perth, where his 
: head quarters were eftablifhed, and made hini* 
felf mafter of the whole fruitful provincp of 
Fife, and al) th? fej^-cba^ on th^t fide of the 

Frith 
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Frith of Edinburgh. He marched from thence 
to Dumblain^, as if he had intended to,crofs 
the Forth at Stirling bridge; but there he 
was informed of the" preparations the duke 
of Argyle was making, who was raifing forces 
to give him battle. 

This nbbleman, whofc family had fuffered 
fo much under the Stuart line^ was ftill poflefT- 
ed of his hereditary hatred j and upon this oc- 
cafion he was appointed commander in chief 
of all the forces of North Britain. The earl 
of Sutherland alfo went down to Scotland to 
raife forces for the fervice of government; 
and many other Scotti(h peers followed the 
example. The earl of Mar being informed 
that the duke was advancing againfl: him from 
Stirling, with all his own clans, afTifted by fome 
troops from Ireland, at firft thought it wifeft 
to retreat. But being foon after joined by 
fome of the clans under the carl of Seaforth, 
and others under general Gordon, an expe^ 
rienced officer, who had fignalized himfelf in 
the Ruffian fervice, he refolved to face the 
enemy, ^nd direfted his march towards the 
South. 

The duke of Argyle apprized of his inten- 
tions, and at any rate willing to prove his at« 
tachment to the prefcnt government, refolved 
P 4 ^ to 
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to give him battle in the Aeigbbourbood of 
Dumblain, though his forces did not afnount 
, to half the number of the enemy* lo the 
. mornings therefore, he drew uf^ his army, 
which did not exceed three thoufand fiue hon- 
dred men, in order of battte 5 but he fooo 
found himfelf great>y out- Banked b^ the- ene- 
my. The duke, thefcforei pfrceiving ihe 
earl ^ m^iag attempts 10 fur roiiod him, wsis 
obliged to alter bis difpoTHion^ wbicb, oa ae^ 
count of the fcarcity of general oflkefs^ wa$i 
not done fo expeditioi^y^ as to be fiAiflied be* 
fore the rebels began the attack. The left wiog» 
therefore, of the dukc*s army recetred the 
center of the eaenoj^^ and fufpoffi^d the &t& 
charge without jQKinking^ It feeme^d evem fiwr 
a while vidorioqs, as theearl of Claiiroiiald wiho 
commanded agaiuft it, was kilkd oo the ifoft. 
$ut Glengary, wba was fecond in commandv 
undertook to infpire bis immtdated ibrassv 
and waving bis bonnet, cried a^t firvoraL tiine% 
Revenge. This animated the rebel ttoops: ta 
fuch a degree, that they followed htoi cldib ta 
the points of the enemies bayonetss, and goi; 
within their guard. A total rout began to 
enfue of that wing of the royal army j and 
general Wetham, their commander, flying fuU 
fpeed to Stirling, gave out that aiU was 1oft» 
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and tl>at the rebels were completely tiftorrous. 
In the mean time, the duke of Argyle, who 
comrnanded in perfon ott the right, attsfcked 
the left of the enemy, and drove them before 
him two miles, though they often faced about, i 

and attempted to rally. Having thus entirely 
broken that wing, and driven them over the 
river AMen, he returned back to the field of 
baffle, where, to his great mortification, he 
foirnd: the enemy viftorious, and patiently 
waiting the aflaulf. However, inftead of re- 
newing the engagement, both armies continued 
to ga^e at each other, neither caring to begin 
the attack. At evening, both fides drew ofT, 
and both fides claimed the victory. Though 
the pofleflion of the field was kept by neither, 
yet cerRiinly aM the honour, and all the advan- 
tages of die day, belonged orily to the duke of 
Argyle. It was fufflcient for him to have m- 
terrapred the progrefe of the enemy ; for in 
thdr circomftances, delay was defeat. In faft, 
tht carl of Mar foon found his difappomtments 
and his kffes cncreafe. The cattle of Inver- 
ncfs, of which he was in poflfeffion, was deli- 
wred up to the king by lord Lovar, who had 
hitherto profefled to aft in the imereft of the pre- 
tender. The marquis of Tullibardine fijrlbok 
the earl, in order to defend his own part of the 

country 5 
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country ; and many of the clans feeing no like* • 
lihood of coming foon to a fecond engagement, 
returned quietly home; for an irregular army 
is much eafier led to battle, than induced to 
bear the fatigues of a campaign. 

In the mean time, the jcbcllion was ftill 
more unfuccefsfully profecuted in England. 
From the time the pretender had undertaken 
this wild projeft at Paris, in which the duke 
of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were enga- 
ged, Jord Stair, the Englilh ambaffador there, 
had penetrated all his defigns, and fenc faithful 
accounts of all his meafures, and all his adhe- 
rents to the miniftry at home. Upon the firft 
rumour, therefore, of an infurre<5li6n, they im- 
prifoned feveral lords and gentlemen, pf whom 
. they had a fufpicion. The earls of Home, 
Wintown, and Kinnoul, and others, were com^ 
mitred to the caftle of Edinburgh, The king 
obtained leave from the lower houfe to feize 
• Sir William Wyndham, Sir John Pack- 
ington, Harvey, Combe, and others. The 
lords Laadfdown and Duplin were taken into . 
cuftody. Sir William Wyndham's father-in* 
law, the duke of Somerfct, offered to become 
bound for his appearance ; but his furety was 
rcfgfcd. ' 
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But all thefe* precautions were not able to 
Hop the infurreftion in the weftern counties, 
where it was already begun. However all their 
preparations were weak and ill conduded,. 
eyery meafure was betrayed to government as 
foon as projefted, and many revolts repreffed 
in the very oUtfet. The univerfity of Oxford 
was treated with great fe verity on this occa- 
fion. Major general Pepper, with a ftrong 
detachment of dragoonsi, took poffeffion of the 
city at day break, declaring he would inftantly 
flioot any of the ftudents, who fhould prefumc 
to appear without thelimits of their refpedive 
colleges. The infurrcdion in the Northern 
counties came to greater maturity. In the a»d.i7is,^ 
month of October, the earl of Derwentwatcr, 
and Mr. porfter, took the field with a body of 
horfe, and being joined by fome gentlemen 
from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed the 
pretender. Their firft attempt was to feize 
upon y^ewcaftie, in which they had many 
friends i but they found the gates fhut againft 
them, and were obliged to retire to Hexham. 
To oppofe thefe, general Carpenter was de- 
tached by government, with a body jof* nine 
hundr/ed men, and an engagement was hourly 
cxpeded. The rebels had two methods, by 
tyhjph they njight have conduded themfelves 

with ^ 
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whh prudence. The one was? to marctr di- 
neAIy inrorhe Wcffern parts of Scotland, zxA 
. there join general Gordon, who commandecf 
5 ftrong body of Highlanders. The other w« 
td croCs the Tweed, add boldly afttack gcneraf 
Carpenter, whofe forces did not exceed therr 
c^ti. From the infatuation attendant on that 
party, neither of thefe meafure^ were parfued. 
They took ttie route to Jfedburgh, where thty* 
hoped to lestve' Carpenter en one fide, ^nd 
penetrate into England by the weftern bordtr. 
This wais the effeftual means to cut thenrrfelves' 
off either from retreat or affiftance. A party 
of Highlanders, who had joined them by this 
time, at fir(t refufed x,o accompany them in this 
defjperate irruption, and one half of them ac-- 
toal^ returned to their own country. At 
flrampton, Mr. Fofter opened his commkTion . ' 
^ general, which h^d been fent him from the 
earl of Mar, and there he proclaimed the pre-, 
tender. They continued their march to Pen^ - 
rith, where the body of the militia, that was ^ 
aflembled to oppofe them, fled at their appear- . 
aiTce. Prom Penrith, they proceeded, by the way 
of KcndaK and Lancafter, to Prefron, of which • 
place they took poffeffion, without any refift- 
ance. Bur this' was the laft ftage of their iH 
adviled incurfion \ for general Wills, at the 

bead 
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heid of fevcn thoufaqd n^itp Qwuc pp to the 
towp to attack them j and from his ^aivity 
there wa$ w c fc^ping. They now, therefore^ 
bcgao tP ^if^ barricado,es, and |to put the plac^ 
in a pofture of defence, repuJfing the firft ao- 
tack of the rpyal army with fuiQc<;fs, Next day» 
however, Wills w^ reinforced by Carpenter, 
And the town was invefted on ^ll-fides. Iq ^ 
this ^epJorabler fituation, to which theywer^ 
i;jeduccd by their pwn rafliaeft* Fofter hop^ 
to capUulatie with the geqeral, jind accordingly 
feat colonial Oxburgh^ wbp had been taken 
prifoner, with a trumpeter to propofe a capi- 
tulation* This, however. Wills refufed^ aU 
ledgingf that he would not treat with rebeU, 
and that the only favour th/ey bad to €xpe<3:, 
was to be fpared from immediate flaught;er. 
Thefe were hard terms, but no better could, 
be obt^ned.' They accordingly laid d(>wD 
their artp$y and were put under a ftrpng guard; 
all the nobl^pnen and leaders v^ere fecqred, 
and a few of their officers tried for dcfrriing 
from the r^yal army, and fcot by order of 4 
court-martial. The epmmon men wen itn^ 
prifoned at Chefter and Liverpool s the noble* 
men and confiderable oScers were fent to 
London, and led through the ftreets> pinioned * 
and bound together, to intimidate their party. 

Such 
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Such was the fuccefs of two expeditions {ct 
on foot in favour of the pretender, in neither 
. of which appears the fmalleft traces of conduct 
or defign. But the conduct of his party on 
this fide the water, was wifdom itfclf, compar- 
ed to that with which it was managed at Paris. 
Bolingbroke there had been made his fecreta* 
ry, and Ormond his prime miniftcr. But thefe 
fiacefmen quickly found that nothing could 
be done in favour of his caufe. The king 
of France, who had ever efpoufed the intereft 
of the abdicated family, was jufl: dead ; and 
the duke of Orleans, who fucceeded in the 
government of the kingdom, was averfe to 
lending the pretender any affiftance. His par- 
ty, however, which was compofed of the loweft, 
and the mofl: ignorant exiles from the Britifh 
.dominions, affefted the utmoft confidence, 
and boafl:ed of a certainty of fuccefs,. The 
deepeft fecretsof his cabinet, and all his intend- 
cd meafures, were bandied about in coflFee- 
houfes by perfons of the loweft. rank, both in 
fortune and abilities. Subaltern officers re* 
folved to be his generals j and even proftitutes 
were entruftcd to manage his negociations-. 
Little, therefore, could be expelled from fuch 
afliftants, and fuch councils. 



He 
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He might by this time have been convinced 
of the vanity of his cxpeftations, in fuppofing 
that the whole country would rife up in his 
caufe. His affairs were aftually defperate ; 
yet, with his ufual infatuation, he refolved to 
hazard hiis perfon among his friends in Scot- 
land, at a time when fuch a meafure was too 
late for fuccefs. Pafllng, therefore, througli 
France in difguife, and embarking in a fmall 
vcflH at Dunkirk, he arrived after a voyage 
of a few days on the coafts of Scotland, with 
tonly fix gentlemen in his train. He paflcd 
unknown through Aberdeen to Feterofle-, 
where he V^as met by the earl of Mar, and 
about thirty noblemen and gentlemen of the 
firft quality. There he was folemnly proclaimed. 
His declaration, dated at Commercy, was print*- 
ed and difperfed. He went from thence to 
Dundee, where he made a public entry, and 
in two days mbrc he arrived at Scoon, where 
he intended to have the ceremony of his coro- 
nation performed. He ordered thankfgivings 
to be made for his fafe arrival ; he enjoined 
the minifters to pray for him in their churches; 
and, without the fmalleft Ihare of power, went 
through the ceremonies of royalty, which 
threw an air of ridicule on all his condufl. 
Having thus fpcnt fome time in unimportant 

parade^ 
I 
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. parade^ he refolved to abandon the enterprize 
with the fame levity with which it was under- 
taken. Having made a fpeech to hi3 grand 

, council, he informed them of his want of 
money, arms, andammunitioni for undertaking 
9 campaign, and therefore deplored that he was 
' compelled to leave them. He once more embark- 
ed on board a fmall French {hip that Uy in 
the harbour of Montrofe, accompanied with 
feveral lords, his adherents, and in five days 
arrived at Graveline. 

General Gordon, who was left commander 
in chief of the forces, with the afliftance of the 
earlMarefchal, proceeded at their hend to Aber- 
deen, where he fecured three veiTels to fail 
Northward, which took on board fuch perlbni» 
as intended to make their efcape to the conti-' 
nent. He then continued his march through 
the Highlands, and quietly difmifled his force$ 
as he went forward. This retreat was made 
with fuch expedition, that the duke of Argyle, 
with all his aftivity, could never overtake his 
rear, which confifted of a thoufand horfe. 

In this manner ended a rebellion, which 
nothing but imbecillity could projeft, and no- 
thing but rafhnefs fupport. But though the . 
enemy was now no more, the fury of the 
▼i&ors did not feem in the lead to abate with 

il)€cefs^ 
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fucceis. The law was now put in forctf vthh 
all k» terrors; and, the prifons of London werd 
crowded with chofe deluded wretches, whom 
the miniftry feemed rcfolvcd not to pardon. 
The commons, in their addrefs to jtht crowni 
declared they would profecute, in th^ moft ri- 
gorous manner, the auihors of the late rebcl- 
/lion, that their refolations were as fpeedy^ 
as their meafures were vindiftive. The earla 
of Der went water, Nithifdale,. Carnwarth, and 
, Wiotown, the lords Widringtoii^ Kenmuir^ 
and Nairne were impeached, and upon plead- 
ing guihy, all but lord Wintown^ receiv- 
ed fentence of death. No entreaties could 
foften^th^miniftry to fpare thefe unhappy men. 
The houfeo^ lords even prefented an addrefs 
to the throne for mercy^ but without effedl: ) 
the king only anfwered, that on this, and all 
other occafions, he would aft as he thought 
rnoft cottfiftenc with the dignity of the crown, 
and the fafety of his peopler . 

Orders were accordingly difpatched for exe- 
cuting the lords Derwencwater, Nithifdale^ and 
Kenmuir immediately ^ the reft were refpited 
taa farther time. Nithifdale, however, had 
the good fortune to cfcape in woman's cloaths, 
wbieh were brought him by his mother the ^ 
night before^ his eJtecution. Derwentwatei: 

Vol IV. Q^ and 
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and Kenmuir were brought to the fcafibld on 
Tower- hill at ^he time appointed. Both un- 
derwent their fentence with calm intrepidity^ 
pitied by all, and feemingly lels moved 
themfelves than thofe who beheld them. Der- 
wentwater was particularly regretted, as he 
\vas generous, hofpitable, and humane. His 
fortune being large, he gave bread to multi- 
tudes of the poor, by whom he was confidered 
as a parent and a proteftor. 

To fecond thefe vindiftive efforts, an z& of 
parliament was made for trying the private 
prifoners in London, and not in Lancafhire, 
where they were taken in arms. This pro- 
ceeding was confidered, by fomc of the beft 
lawyers, as an alteration of the ancient confti- 
tution of the kingdom, by which it was con- 
firmed, that every prifoner fhould be cried in 
the place where the offence was committed. 
In the beginning of April, commiffioners for 
trying the rebels met in the court of common 
pleas, when the bills were found againft Mr. 
Forfter, Mn Mackintolb, and twenty of their 
confederates. 

Forfter efcaped from Newgate, and reach- 
ed the continent in fafety, the reft plead- 
ed not guilty. Pitts, the keeper of New- 
gate, being fufpeded of having connived at 
Forfter's efcape, was tried for his life, but ac- 
quitted. 
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l^uitted. Yet notwichftanding this, Mdckin- 
tolh and fcvcral other prifonefs, broke from 
Newgate, after having mattered tht keeper 
and turnkey^ and difarmed the centinel. The 
court proceeded to the trial of thofe that re- 
mained ; four or five were bangbd, drawn, and 
quartered, at Tyburn. Among thefe, Wil- 
liam Paul, a clergyman^ attraded peculiar 
pity t he profefled himfelf a true and fincere 
member of the chqrch of Englartd, but not 
of that fcifmatical church, whofc bilhops had 
abandoned their king, and fhamefuUy given 
up their ecclefiaftical privileges. How ftrong 
foever the taint of fadion may be in any man's 
bofom, if he has any goodnefs in him, he can- 
not help feeling the ttrongett pity for thofe 
brave men who are willing, however erroneoufly, 
to facrifice their lives to their principles^ The 
judges appointed to try the rebels at Liver* 
pool, found a confiderable number guilty of 
high treafon. Two and twenty were executed 
at Preilon and Manchefter ; about a thoUfand 
prifoners experienced the king's mercy^ if fuch 
it may be called, to be tranfported to North 
America. 

Such was thte end of a rebellbn, probably 
at firft haftened forward by the rigour of the 
|iew Whig minittry and parliamenc. In run* 
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irig through the revolutions of humaft trani^ 
a&ions, it is a melancholy confideration that 
in all contentions, we generally find little to 
applaud on either fide. We here fee a weak 
and ilnprudent party, endeavouring not only 
to fubvert the government, but the religion 
" of their country. We fee a pretended mo- 
n|irch, bred a papilt himfelf, and confiding in 
popifli counfellors, profeifing a defir^ to go- 
vern and.proted the proteftant religion* Moft 
of his adherents, men of defper^te fortunes, 
indifferent morals, or narrow principles, urging 
on a caufe which nothing but repeated flaugh- 
ter could eftablifii. On the other hand, we 
fee them oppofed by a party, aduatcd by pride, 
avarice, and animofity, concealing a love of 
power under a maik of freedom i and bran*^ 
difhing the fword of juftice, to ftrike a vin- 
diftive blow. Clemency iti the government 
at that time, would probably have extinguifli- 
ed all that factious fpirit which'has iince Con- 
tinued to difturb piiblic tranquility i for that 
miift be a wretched people indeed, that are ^ 
m^re.eafily driven than led into obedience fo 
aiathority. . - 
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.N a conftitution fo very complicated, as that 
of England, it muft neccffarily fufFcr altera- 
tions from time 5 for fome of its branches 
n^ay gain ftrength, while others become weaker. > 
At this period, the orders placed between the 
king and the people, acquired more than their 
Ihare of power. The king himfelf being a 
■foreigner, and ignorant of the laws and confti- 
. tution of the country, was kept under the con- 
troul of his miniftcrs, who, by^theif private con- 
nexions, governed the parliament. At the 
fame time, the people, awed by the fears of im- 
puted Jacobitifm, were afraid to murmur, and 
were content to give up their freedom for faf(?-r 
ty. The rebellion now ^xtinguiihed, only 
fer^ed to confirm the arrogance of thofc in 
power. The parliament had (hewn itfelf eager 
to ftcond the views of the miniftry, and the, 
pretended danger of the ftate, wJS made a pre- 
text for continuing tl^ parliament beyond the 
term fixed fot its diffolution.. An aft, therc- 
0.3 fore, 
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fore, was made by their own authority, repeal- 
ing that by which they were to be diffolvcd 
every third year, and the term of the duration 
was extended to feven years. This attempr, 
in ^ny delegated body of people, to cncreafe 
ilieir own power by extending it, is contrary 
to the firft principles of juftice. If it was right 
to extend their duration to feven years, they 
jnight alfo perpetuate their authority i and 
thus cut off even the fhadow of nomination. 
This bill, however, paffed both houfes, and 
all objcftions to it were confidered as difaffec* 
tion. The people might murmur at this en- 
croachment, but it was too late for redrefe. 

Domeftic concerns being adjufted, the. king' 
began to turn his thoughtl to his Hanoverian 
dominions, and refolved upon a voyage to the , 
continent. He forefaw a ftorm gathering from 
Sweden. As Charles the twelfth, the extra- 
ordinary monarch of that country, was highly 
provoked againft him for having entered into 
a co|ifederacy with the Ruffians and Danes in 
his abfence, and for having purchaftd the towns 
of Bremen and Verden from the king of Den- 
mark, which conftitgted a part of his domi- 
• nions: George, therefore, having paffed thro' 
Holland to Hanover, in order to fecure his 
(Serman dominions, entered intq ^ new treaty 
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with the Dutch and the regent of France ; by 
which they agreed mutually to affift each other 
in cafe of an invafion. 

Nor were his fears from Sweden without 
foundation, Charles maintained a clofe corref-* 
ppndencc with the difaffefted fubjefts of Great 
Britain I and a fcheme was formed for the 
landing a confiderable body of Swedifh forces, 
with the king at their head, in fome part of 
the ifland, where it was expefted they would 
be joined by all the malecontents in the king- 
dom. . Count Gyllenburg, the Swedifh mi- 
nifter in London, was peculiarly adive in the 
confpiracy ; but b^Vt^g feized with all his pa- 
pers, by order of the king, the confederacy . 
was broke for this^time. However, a bill was 
paffed by the^ commons, prohibiting all com- 
merce with Sweden, the trade with which country 
was of the utmolt confequence to the Englifh 
merchants. A fupply of two hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds was granted the king, to 
enable him to fecure his dominions ag^inft the 
threatened invafion, Thefe were the firft fruits 
of England's being wedded to the continent ; 
however, the death of the Swedifh monarchy 
who foon after was killed by a cannon-ball at 
the ficge of Fredericlhall in Norway, put an 
end to all difquictude from that quarter. 

Q 4 But 
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But thi» was the age of treaties, fubfidiea^ 
^d political combinations. At that tiqfie th^ 
politicians of (he age, fuppofed that fuch paper 
chains would be Sufficient to fecurc the pcfr 
nianence of dorpinioni but experience has fuf- 
ficicntly taught the contrary. Among other 
treaties concluded with fuch hopes, was that 
called the Quadruple Alliance. It was agreed 
ppon between the emperor, France, England, 
find Hollaind, that the emperor (hould re- 
pounce all pretenflons to the crown of Spain^ 
l^nd exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the duko 
pf Savoy ; that the fupceflion to the dutchi^s 
of Tufcany, Parma» and Placentia, (Hould be 
fettled on the queen of Spain^s cldeft fon, in 
cafe the prefcnt poflcflbrs- fliould die without 
male iflue. However, ibis treaty w^g by no 
Itieans agrteable to the king of Spain, and 
confequently it became prejudicial to the Eng- 
|i(b, a$ i( interrupted the commerce to that 
kingdom. But the intereft of England was 
pot the oh]f£& which this treaty was intended 
%o fecyre. 

The difpleafure of the Ifing of Spain foon 
brolce oyt into open war againft the (smperor, 
ayhom he confidered as the chief contriver of 
^his a}liance ; and a numerous body of Spanii^ 
pfggps yrcrp fcpt injtQ Italy to fupport Philip's 

pre- 
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prctenfions io that quarter. It was rn vain 
that the regent of France attempted to dif- 
fuade him^ in vain the king of England oflbr- 
cd his nnediation, their interpofition was re- 
jcAed as partial and iiniuft. War, in the pre- 
fent exhaufted date of trie Engli(h finances,' was 
■^ real evil i but a rupture with Spain was re- 
solved on in order to fupport a very diftant 
intcreft. *A ftrong fquadron of twenty-two 
(hips was equipped with, all expedition, the 
Gommand of which was given to Sir George 
Byng, and oi*dered to fail for Naples, which 
was thep threatened by the Spaniib army. 
He was received with the greateft demonftra- 
tions of joy by the inhabitants of that city, and 
^ was informed that the Spaniards, to the amount 
of thirty thoufand men, were then adually 
landed in Sicily. In this exigence, as no af- 
fiftanoe could be given by land, he refolved to 
fail thither, fully determined to purfue the 
Spanilh fleet on which they had embarked. 
Upon coming round Cape Faro, he perceived 
two fmall Spaniih veflfels, and puHuing theoi 
ckifcly, they led him to their main fleet, which 
before noon he difcovered in line of battle, 
^imounting, in all, to twenty-feven fail. How- 
ever, the Spanifh fleet, upon perceiving the 
^qe of tt^ Englifli, atteippted to &il away, 

though 
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though fuperior in iiMmber. The EngliAi hawl 
for focne time acquired fuchexperthefs in^naval 
affairs, that no other nation would attempt to 
face them, but with manifeft advantage. The 
Spaniards feemed diftradbed in their councils, 
and aded with extreme confufion. They 
made a running 6ght, and the commanders 
behaved with courage and aftivity, in fpite of 
which they were all takeq except three, which 
were preferved by the condud of one Cam- 
moc, their vice admiral, a native of Ireland. 
Sir George Byng behaved on this occafioa 
with equal prudence and refolution, and the 
king wrote him a letter, with his own hand, ap« 
proving his condufb. This vidory, neceflari- 
ly produced the refentment and complaints of 
the SpaniHi minifters in all the courts of £u* 
fope; and haftened the declaration of war 
upon the part of the Englilh, which had been 
hitherto delayed. 

This rupture with Spain, ferved once rtore 
to raife the declining expeftations of the pre- 
tender and his adherents. It was hoped that, 
by the afllftance of cardinal Alberoni„ the 
Spanilh minifter, a new infurreftion might be 
excited in England. The duke of Ormond 
was the perfon fixed upon to conduft this ex* 
pedition ; and he obtained from the Spanifli 
' court 
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tourt a fleet of ten Ihips of war and tranfports,' 
having on board fix thoufand regular troops* 
with arms for twelve thoufand more. But 
fortune was ftill as unfavourable as even 
Having fet fail, and proceeded as far as Cape 
Finifterre, he was encountered by a violent 
' ftorm, which difabled his fleet, and fruftrated 
the expedition. This misfortune, together with 
the bad fucccfs of the Spani(h arms in Sicily^ 
and other parts of Europe, induced Philip 
to wifli for peace-, and he at lafl: confented to 
iign the, quadruple alliance. This was at that 
time thought an immenfe acquifition, but 
England, though (he procured the ratification, 
had no (hare in the advantage of the treaty. 

The king having thus givca peace once 
more to Europe, returned from the continent 
to receive the addre(res and congratulations of 
his parliament. From addrcffing they pro- 
ceeded to an objed of much greater import- 
ance ; this was the fecuring the dependency 
of the Iri(h parliament on that of Great Bri- 
tain. One Maurice Annefley had appealed to 
the houfe of peers in Engla^id, from a decree 
made by the houfe of peers in Ireland, and 
this decree was reverfed. The Briti(h peers 
ordered the barons of the exchequer in Ire- 
land to put Mr. AnneOey in pofleflfion of the, 

elands 
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lands he had loft by the decree of the lords in 
that kingdom. The barons of the exchequer 
obeyed this order •, and the Iriih houfe of peers 
pafled a vote againft them, as having attempted 
to diminifli the juft privileges of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland ; and at the 'fame time or- 
dered the barons to be taken under the cuftody 
of the black-rod. On the other hand, the 
houfe of lords in England refolved, that the 
barons of the exchequer in Ireland had afted 
with courage and fidelity, and addre/Ted the 
king to fignify his approbation of their con- 
duft by fome marks of his favour. To com - 
plete their intention a bill was prepared, by 
which the Irifh houfe of lords was deprived of 
all right of final jurifdiftion. This bill was 
oppofcd in both hcufes -, but particularly in 
that of the commons. It was there afierted 
by Mr. Pitt that it would only encreafc the 
power of the Englifli peers, who already were 
but too formidable,/ Mr Hungerford ^emon- 
drated, that the Irifli lords had always ex- 
erted their p6wer of finally deciding caufes. 
Notwithftartding all oppofition the bill was 
carried by a great majority, arid foon after re- 
ceived the royal aflent. The people of Ire- 
land were not at that time fo well acquainted 
with their rights and juft privileges ^s they 

>re 
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are at prefent* Their lords then were moftly 
made up of men bred up in luxury and igno- 
rance ; neither fpiriced enough to make oppo- 
ficion, nor ikilful enough to conduct it. Ic 
is very extraordinary that this bill, which was . 
a real grievance, produce^ no commotions in 
the kingdom of Ireland ^ and that the coin- 
age of half-pence by one Wood, in England^ 
for the people of that country, which was no 
grievance, was attended with very great dif- 
turbances. The reafon muft be, that the latter 
oppofition was conducted by a m^n of genius, 
and the former impofitioa fubmitted to by 
men of weak abilities. ^ 

But this blow, which was felt feverely by 
the Irifli, was by no means fo great as that 
felt by the Englifh at this time, from that fpi-* 
rit of fcheming avarice, which had infedted all 
ranks of people. It was but in the preceding a.d.17»i, 
year that one John Law, a Scotchman, had 
cheated France, by eredtihg a conf)pany under 
the name of the Milfifippi, which promifed that 
deluded peoplegreat wealth i but which ended 
in involving the French nation in great diftrefs* 
It was now that the people of England were 
deceived by a projeA. entirely fimilar^ which is 
remembered by the name of the South-fea 
Scheme, and whith was felt long after by 
2 thou* 
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thoufands. To explain this as concifely 2» 
poffible, it is to be obfcrvcd^ that ever fince 
the Revolution under king William, the go- 
vernment not having fufficicnt fupplics granted 
by parliament, or what was granted requiring 
tinie to be coIldAed, they were obliged to bor- 
row nioney from feveral different companies of 
merchants ; and, among the reft, from that 
company which traded to the South-feaV In 
the year 1716 the government was indebted to 
this company about nine millions and an half 
of money, for which they granted at the rate 
of fix per cent, intereft. As this company 
was not the only one to which the govern- 
ment was indebted, and paid fuch large yearly 
intereft. Sir Robert Walpole conceived a de- 
fign of leiTening thefe national debts, by giv- 
ing the feveral companies an alternative either 
of accepting a lower intereft, namely, five per 
cent, or of being paid the principal. The 
different companies chofe rather to accept of 
the diminifhed intereft, than to be paid the 
principal. The South-fca company in parti- 
cular having made up their debt to the go- 
vernment, ten millions ; inftead of fix hun* 
dred thoufand pounds, which they ufually re- 
ceived as intereft, were fatisficd with five hun^ 
dred thoufand. ^ In the fame manner the go- 
vernors 
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Vernors and company of the bank, and other 
companies, were contented to receive a dimi- 
nifhed annual intereft for their refpedtive loans^ 
all which greatly lefTened the debts of the 
nation. 

It was in this (ituation of things that one 
Blount, who had been bred a fcrivener, and 
was poiTefied of all the cunning and plauii<- 
bility requifite for fuch an undertaking, pro- 
pofed to the miniftry, in the name of the 
South- fea company, to buy up all the debts of 
the different companies, and thus to become 
the fole creditor of the ftate. The terms he 
offered to government were extremely advan^ 
tagcous. The Soutb-fea company was to re- 
deem the debts of the nation out of the hands 
of the private proprietors, who were creditors 
to the government, upon whatever terms they 
could agree on •, and for the intereft of this 
money, which they had thus redeemed, and 
taken into their own hands, they would be 
contented to be allowed bygovernmcnt, for fix 
years, five per cent, then the intereft ihould be 
reduced to four per cent, and (hould at any 
time be redeemable by parlianient. Thus far 
all was fair, and. all was reafonable. For thefe 
purpofes a bill pafTed both houfes ; but now 
came the part of the fcheme big with fraud 

and 
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and ruin. .As the directors of the South- fra 
company could not of themfelves* be fuppofed 
to poffirfs money fufficient to buy up the debts 
of the nation, they were empowered to railc 
it by opening a fubfcription to a fcheme for 
trading in the South^feas, from which com- 
merce immenfe advantages wer6 promifed, alid 
ftill greater expedled by the rapacious credu- 
lity of the .people. All people, therefore, 
who were creditors to government, were in- 
vited to come in, and exchange their fecuri- 
ties, namely, the government for the South-fea 
company. Many were the advantages they 
were taught to expedl from having their mo- 
ney traded with in a commerce to and from 
the fouthern parts of America, where it was 
reported that the Englifli were to have a new 
fettlement granted them by the king (^ Spain. 
The directors books were no fooner opened 
for the firft Cubfcription, but crowds came to 
make the exchange of government ffock for 
South-fea flock. The dclufion was artfully 
continued and fpread. Subfcriptions in a few 
days fold for double the price they had been 
bought at. The fcheme fucccedcd beyond 
even the projeftors hopes, and the whole na- 
tion was infeftcd with a fpirit of avaricious 
cnterprizc. The infatuation prevailed ; the 

ftock 
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ftock encreafed to a furprifmg degree, and td 
near ten times the value of what jt was firft 
fubfcribed for. 

After a few months, however^ the people 
ivakcd from their dream of riches, and found 
that all the advantages they expedled were 
merely imaginary, while thoufands of families 
were involved in one common ruin. Many 
of the direftors, by whofe arts the people were 
taught to expeft fuch great benefits from 
a traffic to the South feas, had amalTed conC- 

' derable fortunes by the credulity of the ptlS- 
lie. It was one confolation to the people to 
find the parliament (baring the general indig- 
nation, and refolving to ftrip thofe plunderers 
of their unjuft pofleflions. Orders were firft 

' given to remove all the diredors of the South- 
fea company from their feats in parliament, and 
the places they poffeffed under government. 
The principal delinquents were punilhed by 
a forfeiture of all fuch poffefliqns and eftatcs as 
they had acquired during the continuance of this 
popular frenzy. The next care was to redreft 
the fufferers. Several ufeful and juft refolu- 
tions were taken by parliament, and a bill was 
Ipeedily prepared for' repairing the late fuffer- 
ings, as far as the infpcftion of the legiflature 
could extend. Of the profits arifing from the 
Vol. IV. R South- 
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South-fea fchemc, the fum of feven miUioas 
WBs given back to the original j>roprietors ^ 
feveral additions were alfb made to their divi- 
dends, out of what was pollefled by ^be com- 
pany in their own right, and the remaining 
capital flock was aUb divided among die old 
jHoprietors at the rate of thirty-three pounds 
per cent. 

In the mean t^me petitions from all parts of 
the kingdom were prefented to the houfe de- 
manding juftice, and the whole nation feemed 
eacafperated to the higheft degree. PubUc 
credit fuftamed a terrible ihock. Some prin- 
cipal members of the miniftry were deeply 
concerned in theie fraudulent tranfadions^ 
The bank was drawn upon fafter than it could 
Supply, and nothing was heard but the ravings 
of difappointment and deipair. 

The dlfconteRts occaGoned by thefe public 
calamities ontx more gave the di&fieded party 
^pes of fucceediog.^ But in all thei^ coun- 
fels they were weak, ^vided, and wavering. 
The duke of Orleans, regent of France, i^ 
&id to be the firft who gave the kiog informa- 
tion of a recent coinfpracy carried on by siaqy 
perfons of the firft diftindion, joined by feve- 
ral malcontents of inferior quality. In con- 
feqUence of this a camp was immediately 
X formed 
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formed in Hy5Jc Park, and all military officers 
Wre ordc;-cd to repair to their refpeftive fta- 
tjioQs. Licuten,ant-gpnpral Mapartney was dif- 
patch/ed to Ireland to bring over troops from 
thf t kingdom, and the ftatcs of Holland were 
called upon to be ready with their guaranty. 
The people thi^s excited by new terrors, every 
day expcfted an iqvafion, and looked v/here 
the vengeance of government was likely to 
faH. 

The firft perfon who was fcized upon was 
Fra,ncis Atterb.ury, bifliop of Rochefter, a 
prejiate long .obnoxious to the prefent govern- 
ftvtiitj and pofiefTcd of abilities to render him 
forrnidajbile tp any miniftry be oppofed. His 
papers were feizqd, and he himfelf confined to 
the Tawer. Soon after the duke of Norfolk, 
the carl of Orrery, the lord North and Grey, 
and fonie others of inferior rank, were ar- 
retted .and imprifoned. Of all thef?, how- 
ever^ on^y the bi(hop, and one Mr. Layer, a 
barrifter, felt the feverity of gpvernment, the 
p^oofjs agaioft the reft amounting to no con- 
yictive evidence. 

A bill was bxought into the houfe of com- 

mpps^ impeaching biftiop Atterbury, although 

he pleaded privilege as a peer. Though this 

met with fpmc oppqfition in that houfe, yet it 

R a was 
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was rcfolvcd by a great majority b the houfc of 
commons that he fhould be deprived of his-dig- 
nity and benefice, and Ihould be banifhed the 
kingdom for ever. The biftiop made no defence 
in the lower houfc, rcferving all his force, which 
he intended to exert in the houfe of lords. 

In that houfe his caufe had many friends; 
and his own eloquence, politenefs, and ingenu* 
ity, procured him many- more. His caufe ^ 
coming before that aflembly, a long and warm 
debate cnfued, in which the conteft was more 
equ Jly managed than the miniftry expedled. 
As there was little or no proof againft him, 
but what arofe from intercepted letters, which 
were written in cyphers, the earl of Pawlet in- 
filled that fuch could not be conftrued into 
treafon or offence. The duke of Wharton 
having fummed up the depofitions, and 
fliewn the infufficiency of them, concluded 
with faying^ that let the confequences be what 
they would, he hoped the luftre of that houfc 
. would never be tarnifhed by condemning a 
man without evidence. Lord Bathurft alfo 
fpoke in the bifhop's favour, obferving, that 
if fuch extraordinary proceedings were coun- 
tenanced, he faw nothing remaining for him 
and others, but to retire to their country 
houfes, and there, if poflible, quietly to enjoy 

their 
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their eftatcs ' within their own families, fince 
the moft trifling correfpondence, or any inter- 
cepted letter, might be made criminal. Then 
turning to the beiich of biftiops, he faid he 
could hardly account for the inveterate hatred 
and malice which fome perfons bore to the 
ingenious bifliop of Rochefter, unlefs it was, 
that, infatuated like the wild Americans, they 
fondly hoped to inherit not only the fpoils, 
but even the abilities, of the man they fhoald 
dcftroy. Notwithftanding all that was faid in 
the bilhop's favour, the bill pafled againft 
him ; the other party faying very little, con- 
fcious of a majority in their favour. Among 
the members of the boufe of commons who 
exerted themfelves in the bifhop's favour, was 
the celebrated dodor Freind^ who was himTelf 
foon after taken into cuftody on fufpicion of 
treafonable praftices; but he was admitted to 
bail, his friend dodtor Mead becoming his fc- 
curity. ' The bifhop's fentence being confirm- 
ed, he in twa days after embarked for the 
continent, attended by his daughter. On the 
fame day that he landed at Calais, the famous 
lord Bolingbrokc arrived there on his return 
to England, having, for fome fecret reafons, 
obtained his majefty's pardon. Atterbury 
being informed of tfcis circumftance, could 
' K i not 
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not help obferving, ^ith a Tmile^.that they 
were exchanged. The biIho[} continued ill 
exile and poverty till he died, thoUgh it tnif 
not be impropet to dbferve, ihit doftdr SdchB- 
vercl dying fomc time before him, left hirti by 
will Bve hundred pounds. 

The fate of Mr. Chriftoph*r Layer W« 
more fevcre. Being brought to his trial at Ih* 
King's Bench, he was conviOied of Iiaving ch- 
liftcd men for the pretender's fervice^ of hiVihg 
endeavoured to ftir up a rebellion, and hfe re- 
ceived fentence of death, Th6 clrcumftanrfes df 
this confpiracy are not clearly knowh. It is faid, 
that the intention of the conrpirato^s was, by ih* 
troducinga.number of foreign officers ihd fdl- 
diers into England unobferv^ed, to prepare k 
jundion with the duke of Ormohd, who was til 
have landed in the river with a gent quantity of 
arms provided for that purpofe. However this 
be, Mr. Layer was reprieved froth time to time, 
and many methods tried to make him difcover 
his accomplices ; t)ut he continued ftcdfaft in 
his truft, fo that he fuffered death at Tyfeurn, 
and his head was fixed on Tempte-bar. 

This trial was followed by another df M 
diffei'ent naturie, in Which the interefts and fe* 
curity of the nation were more deeply concert!*" 
ed» It had been ufual ftr the Jords chaWifl- 

lors, 
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lors, upon being appointed to their high of- 
lice, to nominate the mifters in chancery ; % 
place of fooie value, and confequently thenpur* 
chafed as commiifioos in the arn^y. Some men 
of improper charafters having been appointed 
to this office, and having cmhczzted the mowy 
of orphans and fuitors lodged in their ban49^ 
li complaint was made to government, and this 
drew down the refentment of the miniftry on 
the lord chancellor bip[)fclf. He found it nc- 
ceffary to refign the feals in the beginning i , 
but foon after the king ordered the whole af* 
fair to be laid before the houfe of commons. 

The commons taking the affair into con* 
deration, and finding many abufea had crepe 
into that court, which either impeded juftice^ 
or rendered it venal, they refolvcd to impeach 
Thomas, earl of Macclesfield, at the bar of 
the houfe oflords^ for high crimes and mif- 
demeanors. 

This was one of (he moCt laborious and beft 
conoefted trials in the annals of England. ^ 
bill was previoufly brought in to indemnify 
the matters in chancery from the penalties ojF 
the law, upon difcovering what confideration; 
they had paid for theif adipiflion to thejr 
refpeiSive offices. The trial UftecJ twenty 
days. The earl prpved that fuch fum9 ha4 
R 4 been 
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been ufually received by former lord chancel- 
lors, and reafon told that fuch receipts were 
contrary to ftrldt jullice. Equity, therefore, 
prevailed above precedent ; the carl was con- 
viifled of fraudulent prafticcs, and condemned 
to a fine of thirty thoufand pounds, with im- 
prifonment, until that fum fhould be paid, 
which Was accordingly difcharged in about fix 
weeks after. 

In this manner, the corruptibn, venality, 
and avarice of the times, had encreafed with 
the riches and luxury of the nation. Com- 
merce introduced fraud, and wealth introduced 
prodigality. Religion, which might in fome 
meafcire put a Hop to thefe evils, was rather 
difcouraged than promoted by the legiflaturc. 
The houfcs of convocation, which bad hitherto 
met purp9fely 'to infpedl the morals of the 
people, and to maintain decency and dignity 
ih the church, were now entirely difcontinuedi 
Their difputes among each oiher were affigned 
as -the caufe •, but a miniftry, ftudious. of the 
morals of the people, would have permitted 
them to difpute, and kept up their zeal by 
their aftiviry. But internal regulations were 
not what the miniftry at that time attended' to. 
The chief objeft of their attention was to gra- 
tify the fovereign with a continual round tJf 

foreign 
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foreign treaties and alliances. It was natural 
for a king born and bred in Germany, where 
all fovereignity is poflefled upon fuch preca- 
rious tenures, to introduce the fame fpirit into 
the Britifh conftitution, howev^ independent 
it might be as to the reft of Europe. This 
reign, therefore, was begun by treaties, and the 
latter part of it was burthened with them. 
The chief objeft of ^11 was to fecure to the 
king his dominions in Germany, ^nd exclude 
the pretender from thofe of Britain. To efFeft 
both purpofes, England paid confidqrable fub- 
fidies to many different ftates ip Europe for 
the promife of their protedion and affiftancc 5 
but it moft commonly happened, that the con- 
nexion was changed, or a variance cnfued be- 
fore ever the ftipulations on cither fide were 
capable of being executed. In this reign there 
were concluded no lefs than nine treaties, 
Tho Barrier convention treaty, a defenfive 
alliance with the en\peror, the triple alliance, 
the convention treaty, the quadruple alliance, 
the congrefs at Cambray, the treaty of Hano- 
ver, the treaty of Vienna, and the convention 
widi Sweden and Hefle-CafleK All thefe va^ 
rious and expenfiye negociations were mere 
political play-things ; they amufed for a 
while, and are fince ncglcdled, the prefent 

interefts 
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interefts and pafilons making new and more 
natural connexions. 

It muft be owned that the parliament made 
feme new efFdrts to check the progrefs of vice 
and immorality, which tiow began to be diifuf- 
cd through every rank of life. But they were 
fupported neither by the 'co-operation of the 
minifkry, nor the voice of the people. The 
treaties but juft concluded with Spain were a1« 
ready broken i for the fpirit of commerce was fo 
eager, that no reftridions could bind it. Ad- 
miral Hofier was fent to South America to in- 
tercept the Spaniih galeons \ but the Spaniards 
being apprized of his deiign, relanded their 
treafure. The greateft part of the Englifli 
fleet fent on that expedition was repdered en- 
tirely unfit for fcrvicc. The fca men were cut 
off in grdat numbers by the malignity of the 
climate, and the length of the voyage, while 
the admiral himfelf is faid to have died of a 
broken heart In order to retaliate thck 
hoftilities, the Spai:>iards undertook the fiege 
of Gibraltar, but with as little fuccefs on their 
fide. In this difpute, France o^red her me- 
diation, and fuch a reconciliation as treaties 
could procure was the confequence; a tempo- 
rary reconciliktion en&ed, both fides only 
/watching the occafion to renew hoftilities with 
Advantage* 
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It was now two y^ars fince the king hid vilieed 
his eleftoral dohiinioils of Hanover. He, there^ 
fore^ foon after the breaking up of the parlia^ 
ment, prepared for ajou^rney thither. Having 
appointed a regency in his abfence he embark*- 
cd for Holland^ and lay, upoi^ his landings 
a^a little town called Voct. Next day he pro* 
tieeded on hi^ journey, &nd in two days more, 
between ten and eleven at nighty arrived ac 
Delden, to all appearancis in perfeifl health. 
H6 fupped thwe very hdanily, and conti- 
rttJfed hi< progrefs ^^rly the next morning, 
but between eight and nine ordered hii 
coach to ftop. It being pefOeived that one 
of his hifids ky motionlefs, Monfieur Fabrics, 
Who had fbrtnerly been fervant to the king 
of Sweden, and who now attended king; 
George, attempted to quicken the circulation ; 
by chafing it between his own. As this had 
no cfFcd, the furgeon who followed on horfe- 
back, was called, and he alfo rubbed it with 
fpirits. Soon after the king's tongue began 
to fwell, and he hadjuft ft rength enough to bid 
them haften'to Ofnaburgh. Then falling infen- 
fible into Fabrice's arms, he never recovered, 
but expired about eleven o'clock the next 
morning, in the fixty-eightb year of his age^ 
Md ttie thirteenth of his reign. 

What- 
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Whatever was good or great in the reign of 
. this monarch oughtto beafcrihed chiefly tahim-; 
fclf J wherever he deviated he might have been, 
roifled by a miniftry, always partial, fomctimcs 
corrupt. He was in every inftancc attended with 
good fortune, which was partly owing to acci- 
dent, and more to prtident aflfiduity. His fuc- 
cefics in life are the ftrongeft inftance how 
much may be atchieved by moderate abilities, 
exerted with application and uniformity. 

He was married to the princ^fs Sophia, 
daughtei^ and bcircfs of the duke of Zell, by 
whom he had George II. who fucceeded him, 
and the queen of Pruffia, mother to Frederic, 
tKcprefent king. The king's body was con-, 
veyed to Hanover, and interred among his 
anceftors* 
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An treating of tranfadions fo recent as thofc 
of the prcfent reign, it is very difficult to fteer 
between the partialities of mankind. To praifc 
fome, will be confidered as a tacit reproach 
upon others- to ceafe entirely from Cenfurc, 
will be coriftrued into paltry adulation. Wc 
ftahd to6 near the fubjeft to be #at liberty to 
declare all ; and the hiftorian's own prejudices 

arc 
I 
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' are not kfs againft him than thofe prejudices 
which he would remove in others. In fuch a 
cafe, therefore, the wifeft, though not the moft 
fatisfadtory method, will be to give a Qight 
pifture of a very bufy reign ; rather that part 
of it which pofterity would wifli to know, than 
that part which might ferve to fatisfy the cu- 
riofity of contending faftions. 

Upon the death of George the firft, his fon, 
George the fecond, came to the crown % a man 
of inferior abilities to the; laite king^ and ftrong- 
ly biafled with a partiality to his dominions on 
the continent. Upon comiiig to the throne, 
the bufinefi of government was chieBy <:arried 

- on by lord Tbwn£hend» a man of extenfive 
knowlege, and great fkill in the interefts of 
the different ftaces of Europe, the duke of 
Newcaftle, a nobleman of large connexions 
among th^ great, bi^ rather of inferior abili« 
ties, and the earl of ChefterBeld, a man of wit^ 
infiopatiqn, a^d addrefe, though x^tUer iivjeriib 
tP th^ drudgery of bufinefs. Byt tb^e chief 
perfon, ^nd he who fluortly after eqgroiTcd tbf 
greatcft (hare of power, was Sir Robcjt W^l* 
pole, w.hom we have already feen fp ^Lftiyely 
cmjployed in fuppprftng the hpufe of ^J^npvcr. 
. This gentleman Jiad rifen from Ipw begin- 
njjigs, tt^ough twpXucceQiy; jri^ns ipto j^rea$ 

con- 
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ccMifider ation. He was confidered as a martyr 

CO his caufe, in the reign of queen Anne ; and 

when die Tory party could no longer oppress 

fains, fae ftill prefervcd that hatred againft them 

with which he let out. Being raifed in the 

beginning of this reign to the head of the trea* 

iuiy, he probably fet off by endeavouring to 

fervc his country 5 but foon meeting with 

flrong oppoiition, his fucceeding endeavours 

were rather employed in keeping bis fituation 

than in adorning k. To defend the declining 

prerogative of the crown, might perhaps have 

been the firft ob^ed of his attention ^ but fooo 

. rfter thofe very meafures^ by which he prc- 

^nded to fecure it^ proved the moft eSefkual 

means to lefien it. By corrupong the houfe 

of commons, he encreaied their riches 9Sid 

their power ^ and they were not averfe to voting 

away thofe nuUions which he permitted them 

£) liberally to fliare. As fuch a tendency ia 

Irim naturally produced oppofition, he was 

poflefled of a moft phlegmatic infenfihiUty t» 

teproach, and a calm difpaflionate manner of 

reafoning upon fuch topics as he defired ihould 

be believed. His difcourfe was fluent, bitf 

without dignity i and his manner coavincing 

from its apparent want of art. 

The 
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The houic, which was hitherto diftinguiihed 
into Hanoverians and Jacobites, now altered 
their names with their principles, and the parties 
on either fide went by the names of the Court 
and the Country. Both fides had been equally 
aftive in bringing in the Hanover family, and 
confequently neither was much afraid of the 
reproach of difaflFeftion. The court party, who 
, were lifted ynder the banners of the miniftry^ 
were for favouring all their fchemes, and for 
applauding all the meafures of the crown« 
They were taught to regard foreign alliances, 
and continental connexions as conducive to 
internal fecurity ; they confidered England as 
unable or unfit to be trufted in defending her- 
felf, and paid the troops of other countries 
for their promifes of future afliftance. Of 
thefe. Sir Robert was the leader ; and fach as 
he could not convince by his eloquence, he 
undertook to buy over by places and pcnfions. 
The other fide, who went by the name of the 
Country party, were entirely av'erfe to continent- 
al connexions. 'They -complained that immenfe 
fums were laviOiedon fubfidies which could ne- . 
ver be ufeful; and that alliances were bought 
with money from nations that fiiould rather con- 
tribute to England for her protcdtion- Thcfe 
looked tJpon the frequent journies of the king 

^ to 
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to Hanover with a jealous eye, and fometimes 
hinted at i partiality fhewn in the royal brcaft 
in its favour. Thefc were joined by the high- 
flying Tories, who now began to perceive 
their own cauff dcfperate; and as they were 
^leagiied with men who did not fear the re* 
proach of Jicobitifm, they gave and acquired 
greater confidence. As the court party ge* 
nerally alarmed the houfe of commons with 
imaginary dangers and concealed confpiracies ; 
fo thiy, on the country fide, generally de-» 
claimed againft the encroachments pf the pre- 
rogative, and the overgrown power of the 
crown. The complaints of neither were found- 
ed in faft, the 'kingdom was in no dangcf of in- 
vafions from abroad, or from plots at hbme 5 
nor was the crown, on the other hand,- gaining 
any acceffibn of power,- but rather every day 
lofing fomewhat of its authority by infenfiblcf 
diminution. Theking^ chiefly attentive to his 
foreign dominions, regarded but little his 
prerogative at home ; and he could admit of 
many limitations in England, to be poflefled 
of plenary power in domi»ions which he pro* 
bably loved more. , 

There feem to be two objefts of controver- 
fy which, during this whole reign, rofc up in 
debate at every fcffion, and tried the ftrcngth 

Vol. IV. S of 
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of the Qpponencs ; xhefe were the national debt, 
and the number of fofoes to be kept in pay. 
The government at the acceflion of the pre- 
lent king, owed more than thirty milliaos of 
money, and though there was a long conti* 
nuance of profound peace, yet this fum was 
continually found encreafing. It was much 
wondered at by the country party, how this 
could happen, and it was as conftantly the 
bulinefs of the court to give plaufible realbns 
for the encreafe ; and to furniih a new futyeft 
of wonder to be debated upon the feflipn en« 
fuing. Thus demands for new fupplies were 
made every fefTion of parliament, either for 
the purpofes of fecuring friends upon the con- 
tinent, of guarding the kingdom from internal 
confpiracies, or of enabling the minlftry to aA 
vigoroufly in conjundion with the powers in al- 
liance abroad. It was vainly alledged, that thofe 
expences were incurred without prefcience or 
necefllty, and that the encreafe of the national 
debt, by multiplying and encreafing taxes, 
would ^t laft become an intolerable burthen* 
Thefe arguments were offered, canvafi[ed, and 
rejedted ; the court party was conftantly vifto- 
rious, and every demand granted with chear- 
fulnefs and profufion. 

The 
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Th<: Spaniards were the firft nation who 
ihewed tbe futility of treaties to bind, when 
any advantage was to be procured by in- 
fradion. The exttcme avidity of our mer* 
chants, and the natural jealoufy and cruelty of 
that nation, produced ev^ry day encroachments 
on our fide, and as arbitrary feizures on theirs^ 
The people of our Weft- India iflands, had 
Jong carried on an illicit trade with the fub« 
jcfts of Spain upon the continent, but when- 
ever deteded were rigoroufly punifhed, and theiiT 
cargoes conGfcated to the crown. In this teme- 
rity of adventure on the one hand, and vigilance^ 
of purfuit and punilhment on the other, it muft 
often have happened that the innocent mult 
fuffer with the guilty, and many complaints 
were made, perhaps founded in juftice^ that 
the Englifli merchants were plundered by the 
Spaniih king's vefiels upon the fouthern coafts 
of America, as if they had been pirates. 

The Englifli miniftry, unwilling to credit 
every report, which was enflamed by refentment, 
or urged by avarice, expCfted to remedy the 
evils complained of by their favourite fyftem 
of treaty, and in the mean time promifed the 
nation redrefs. At length, how;ever, the com- 
plaints became more general, and the mer- 
chants remonftrated, by petition, to the houfe^ 
S ^, Of 
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of commons, who ^tered into a delibera&k)it 
on the fubjcft. They examined the evidence 
of feveral who had been unjuflly feized» and 
treated with great cruelty. One man, the matter 
of a tr^iding veflcl, had been ufed by the Spa- 
niards in the mod (hocking manner; he gave in 
his evidence with great prccifion, informed the 
houfe of the manner they had plundered and 
{Iript him, of their cutting off his cars, and 
their preparing to put him to death. *' I 
** then looked up, cried he, to my God for 
'' pardon, and to my country for revenge.'* 

Thefe accounts raifcd a flame among the^ 
people, which it was neither the miniftcr's 
intcreft, nor perhaps that of the nation to in- 
dulge ; new negociations were fct on foot, and 
new mediators offered their interpofition. A 
treaty was figned at Vienna, between the "em- 
peror, the king of Great Britain, and the king 
of Spain, which fettled the peace of Europe 

/ upon its former footing, and put off the 
threatening war for a time. By this treaty, 
the king of England conceived hopes that all 

• war would be at an end. Don Carlos, ' upon 
the death of the duke of Parma, was', by the 
affiftance of an Englifh fleet, put in peaceable 
poffefljon of Parana and Placcntia, while fix 
thoufand iSpaniards . were quietly admitted, 

and 
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and quartered in the dutchy of Tufcany, to fc- 
curc for him the reverfion of that dukedom. 

An interval of peace fucceeded, in which 
fcarcie any events happened that deferve the 
rememberance of an hilloriari. Such inter- 
vals, however, are the fcafons of happinefs, for 
hiftory is generally little more than the regifter 
of human contention and calamity. ' 

During this interval of profound peace, no- 
thing remarkable happened; and fcarce any 
conteft enfued, except in the Britifh parlia- 
ment, where the difputes between the court 
and country party were carried on with un- 
ceafing animofity. Both fides, from moderate 
beginnings, at laft fairly lifted themfelves in 
the caufe, not of truth, but of party. Mea- 
fures propofed by the miniftry, though tending 
to the benefit of the nation, were oppofed by 
their antagonifts, who, on their fide, alfo were 
abridged the power of carrying any aft, how 
beneficial foever it .might have been. A calm 
difinterefted reader, is now furprifcd at the 
heat with which many fubjefts at that time,, 
of little importance in themfelves, were dif- 
cufled. He now fmites at thefe denunciations 
of flavery and of ruin, which were entailed upr 
on pofterity, and which pofterit/ did not feel, 
Jhc truth is, the liberty of a nation is rather 
S ^ fup, ' 
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fupported by the oppofition, than by tho- 
fpeeches of the oppoflcion; the combaunts may 
be conGdered as ever (landing upon guards 
though they are for ever giving a falfe alarm. 

la times of profound tranquility, the (light* 
eft occurence comes in to fill up th^ chafm in 
hiftory, A fociety of men in this intcreftcd 
A.P. 1731. age of feeming benevolence, had united them«- 
felves into a company, by the name of the 
Charitable Corporation; and their profefled 
intention, was to lend money at legal intereft 
to the poor, upon fmall pledges, and to per-' 
fons of higher rank upon proper fccurity. 
Their capital was at firft limited to thirty thou- 
fand pounds, but they afterwards encreafed it to 
0x .hundred thoufand, This money was fup- 
plied by fubfcription, and the care of conduc- 
ing the capital was intruded to a proper number 
of diredors. This company having continued 
for more than twenty years, the caftier, George 
Robinfon, member for Marlow, and the ware- 
houfc keeper, John Thompfon, difappearcd in 
one day. Five hundred thoifand pounds of 
capital was found to be funk and embezzled, 
by means which the proprietors could not dif- 
cover. They, therefore, in a petition, reprc- 
fented to the hpufc the n)anner in which they 
Iiad been defrauded^ and the diftrefs to which 

roapy 
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many of the petitioncfrs were reduced. A fc» 
cret committee being appointed to examine in- 
to this grievance, a moft iniquitous fcexie of 
fraud was fbon difcovercd, which had been 
carried on by Thompfon and . Robinfon^ ii 
concert with fomc of the direftors, for em* 
bezzling the capital and cheating the proprie- 
tors. Many perfons of rank and quality wer4 
eoncerned in this infamous confpiracy; and 
even fome of the firft characters in the nation 
did not efcape cenfure. A fpirit of avarice 
and rapacli^ had infected every ralik of life 
about this time; no lefs thap fix members of 
parliament were expelled for the moft fordid 
ads of knavery. Sir Robert Sutton, Sir Ar- 
chibald Grant, and George Robinfon, for their 
frauds in the management of the charitable 
eorporation fcheme ; Dennis Bond, and Ser- 
jeant Biirch, for a fraudulent fale of the late 
unfortunate earl of Derwenwater's large eftate ; 
ahd laftly, John Ward, of Hackney, for forgery. 
Luxury had giveh birth to prodigality, and 
that was the parent of the roeaneft arts of pcT 
culation. It was aflcrted in the houfe of 
Iprds, at that time, that not one (hilling of the 
forfeited eftates was ever applied to the fcr- 
vice of the public, but became the reward of 
frstudMlence and venality, 

5 4 From 
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From this pi&ure of avarice and . luxurfr 
among the great, it is not wonderfoi to find 
inftances of deplorable wret^hednefs among 
the poor. One Richard Smith, a book-binder^ 
and hts wife, had long lived together, and 
ilruggled with thofe wants, which, notwith* 
(landing the profufion of the rich, pinched the 
lower orders' of mankind. Their mutual af- 
feftion was the only comfort they bad in their 
diftrefles, which diflrefles were encreafed by. 
having a child, which they knew not how to 
maintain. At length, they took the defperate 
refolution pf dying together ; but preyioufly 
their child^s throat was cut, and the hulband 
and wife were found hanging in their little 
bed-chamber. There was a letter upon the 
table, containing the reafons which induced 
them to this aft of defperation ; they declared 
they could no longer fupport a life of fuch 
complicated wretchednefs ; they recommended 
their dog and cat to compairK)n ;. but thought 
it tendcrnefs to take their only child with them 
from a world, where they themfelvcs had found 
fo little compaflion. Suicide is often imputed 
to frenzy. We have here an infiancc of fclf- 
murder concerted with compofurc, and bor- 
rowing the aids of rcafon for its vindication. 

A fchemc 
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A fchecnc fet on foot by Sir Robert Wal- 4-P'>73»? 
pole (bon after engroflfed the attention of the ^ 
public, which was to fix a general cxcife. ' 

The minifter introduced it into the houfe, by 
going into a detail of the frauds pKidifed by 
the fadors in London, who were employed by 
the American- planters in felling their tobacco. 
To prevent thefc frauds, he propofed, thac 
iftftead of having the cuftoms levied in the - 
ufual manner upon tobacco, all hereafter to 
be imported fhould be lodged in warehoufes 
appointed for that purpofe by the officers of 
the crown, and. fhould from thence be fold^ 
upon paying the duty of four pence a pounds 
when the proprietor found a purchafer. This 
propofal raifcd a violent ferment, not Icfe ^ 
within doors than without. It was affcrtcd, 
that it would expofe the faftors to fuch hard* 
Blips that they would be unable to continue 
theif trade, and that fuch a fcheme would not 
even prevent the frauds complained of. It 
was added, that a number of additional ex- 
cifemen and Warehoufe-keepers would thus be 
employed, which would at once render the mi- 
niftry formidable, and the people dependent. 
Such were the arguments made ufe of to ftir 
up the citizens to oppofe this law ; arguments 
rather fpecious than fplid, fince, with all its 

difad. 
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^fadv^ntages, the tax vpaa tobacco would 
thus be more fafely and expeditioufly col- 
le&ed, and the avenues to numberleiis frauds 
would be (hut up. The people, however, 
were raifed intofuch a ferment, chat the par- 
liament houfe was furrounded with tnultitudes, 
who intimidated the miniftry, and compelled 
them to drop the defign. The mifcarriage of 
the bill was celebrated with public rejoicings 
in London and Weftminfter, and the minifter 
was burned in effigy by the populace of Lon- 
don. 

The members of the oppofiiion acquired 
fmch ftrength and popularity by defeating the 
minillry in this fcheme, that they rcfolved to 
tty their forces in an oSenfive meafure, and 
made a motion for repealing the leptennia) 
bilU and bringing back triennal parliaments, 
as fettled at the Revolution. In thecourfe of 
this debate the country party refleded with 
great fcverity on the meafurcs of the late reign, 
|ind the condudt of the prefent minifter. It 
Was ^Hedged, that the feptennial bill was an 
encroachment on the rights of the people, and 
that there was no method to overturn a wicked 
siiniftry, but by frequent changes of par- 
liament. ^' Let us fuppofe a man, faid Sir 
^, Williaqi Wyndh*n3t of no great family, 

« 4nd 
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*^ and of buc mean fortune, without any fenfe 
** of honour, raifcd to be chief qiinifter of 
*< ftate. Suppofe this naan raifed to great 
«^ wealth, the plunder of the nation, with a 
^* parliament chiefly compofcd of niembcrs, 
^* whofc feats arc purchafed, and whofe votes 
*• are venal. Let us fuppofe all attempts in 
«« fuch a parliament to enquire into his con- 
^* duft, or relieve the nation, fruitlefs. Sup- 
^^ pofe him fcreened by a corrupt majority of 
** his creatures, whom he retains in daily pay. 
^ Let us fuppofe him domineering with info* 
^^ lenceover all men of ancient families, over 
*^ all men of fenfe, figure, or fortune, in the 
** nation i as he has no virtue of his own^ 
<* ridiculing it in others, and endeavouring to. 
^ «• punifh or corrupt it in all. With fuch a 
'^^ minifter, and fuch a parliament, let us fup- 
^< pofe a cafe, which I hope will never hap- 
^^ pen, a prince upon the throne uninformed, 
^< ignorant, and unacquainted with the incli- 
<^ nations and true interefts of his people ; 
*< weak, capricious, tranfported with un- 
** bounded ambitioh, and pofleifed with infa- 
^* tiable avarice. I hope fuch a cafe will ne- 
♦* ver occur } but as it poflibly may, could 
^ any greater curfe happen to a nation than 
^^ fpch 4 prince advifed by fuch a minifter, 

« (md 
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« and that miniftcr fupportcd by fuch a par- 
«* liament ? The nature of mankind cannot 
•** be altered by human laws ; the exiftence of 
** fuch a prince, or fuch a minifter, we cannot 
** prevent by aft of parliament ; but the ex- 
-** iftcnce of fuch a parliament may furcly be 
** prevented, and abridging its continuance is 
** at Icaft a certain remedy*" Notwithftand- 
ing the warmth of the oppofition, the miniftry, 
exerting all their ftrength, were vidtorious, and 
the motion was fuppreffed by the majority. 
•However, as the country party fcemed to grow 
more, powerful on this occafion than formerly, 
it was thought fit to difiblve the parliament, 
4.0.1734, and another was convoked by the fame pro- 
iclamation. 

. The leaders of both parties in the new par- 
liament were precifely the fame as in the pre- 
ceding, and the fame meafures were purfued 
and oppofed with fimilar animofity. A bill 
was brought in for fixing the prince of Wales's 
houfehold at one hundred thoufand pounds a 
year. This took rife among the country 
party, and being oppofed, was thrown out by 
the courtiers. A fcheme was propofcd by Sir 
John Barnard for diminiftiing the intereft on 
the national debt, and rejected in the fame 
manner. But it was otherwife with a bill in- 

trpduqecj 
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tfoduced by the miniftry for fubjcfting the 
pUy-houfes to a licenfer. 
• Theprefs had for fome ti oie taken the popular 
fideof every queftion j and the play-houfcs find* 
itig moil mojfiey was to be got by chiming in 
with the national humour, thought that expof- 
ing the miniftry would procure fpedators. At 
a little theatre in the Hay-market the miniftry 
were every night ridiculed, and their drcfs and 
manner exactly imitated. The ingenious Mr. 
Henry Fielding finding that the public had 
notaftefornew pieces of real humour, was 
willing to gratify their appetite for fcandal, 
and brought on a theatrical thing, which he 
called Pafquin ; the public applauded its fe« 
verity, and the reprefentation was crowded 
for fcveral nights running, and Fielding be- 
gan to congratulate himfelf upon his dexterity, 
in difcarding wit from the ftage, and fubfti- 
tuting politics, which the people liked better. 
The abufe, however, threatened to become 
dangerous, and the miniftry, fenfible of their 
ftrcngth, were refolved, as they expreffed it, 
to fupprefs the licentioufnefs of the ftage. 
Some of the pieces exhibited at that time 
were hot only fevere, but immoral alfo. On 
this ground the miniftry made their attack. 
Sir Robert Walpole brought in a bill to- 

limit 
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litnic the number of play-houfesy to fubje^' 
all dramatic writings to the iofpeflion of the 
lord- chamberlain, and to fupprefs fuch as he 
thought would have a tendency to corrupt 
mens morals, or obftruft government. The bill 
was oppofed by lord Chefterfietd with great 
eloquence } but carried by a majority deter- 
mined to vote with the minifter. This bill^ 
while it confined genius on the one hand, 
turned it to proper objects of purfuit on the 
other, and the ftage is at prefent free from 
the fcandalous licence which infeds the prefs; 
hut perhaps rendered more dull from the 
abridgement of unlimited abufe. 

New fubjcfts of controverfy offered every 
day ; and the members on each fide were ready 
enough to fcizc them. A convention agreed 
upon by the miniftry, at the Prado, with Spain^ 
became an objeft of warm altercation. By 
this the court of Spain agreed to pay the fum 
of ninety*five thoufand pounds to the Englifh, 
as a fatisfadion for all demands upon the 
crown, and the fubjeds of chat kingdom, and to 
difcharge the whole within four months, from 
the day of ratification. This, however, was 
confidered as no equivalent to the damages 
that had been fuftained ; the country party de- 

claim- 
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claimed agtinfl: \t as a facriBce of the inierefts 
of Great Britain to the court of Spain, and a^** 
ledged that the whok of their demands fhould 
be paid, which amounted to three hundred and 
forty thoufand pounds. The minifter on this 
Occafion was provoked into unufual Vehe* 
mence. He branded the oppofite party with 
the appellation of traitors, and exprefled his 
hope that their behaviour would unite all the 
true friends of the prefent government in op- 
^ pofing their defigns. The miniftry on this opr 
cafion were as ufual vidlorious ; and the coun- 
try party finding themfdves out- voted in every 
debate, refolvcd to withdraw for even They 
had long aficrted that all deliberation was ufe*^ 
kfs, and debate vain, fmce every member had 
liiled himfelf not under the banners of rev 
fan, but of party, Dcfpairing, therefore, of 
being able to oppofe with any hopes t)f con- 
vision, and fcnfible of the popularity of their 
caufe, they retired from parliament to their 
feats in the country, and left the miniftry an 
undifputed majority inf the houfe of com« 
mons. 

The minifter being now left without oppo- 

fition, was refolved to give his opponents the 

the mod fenfible mortification, by an alteration 

in his conduct. He took this opportunity to 

I render 
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fender them odious, or contemptible, by palf- 
ing fevcral ufcful laws m their abfence. At 
the fame time the king himfclf laboured with 
equal aflSduity at his favourite objeft of ad- 
Juftirig the political fcale of Europe. For this 
purpofc, he made fcveral journiei to the con-* 
(ineht ^ but in the' mean time a rupture of a 
domefiic nature was likely to be attended with 
many inconveniences. ^A mifundcrftanding 
arofe between the king and the prince of 
Wales; and as the latter was the darling of 
the people, bis catffe was feconded by all thofe 
of the country party. The prince had been a 
ihort time before married to the prineefs of 
Saxegotha, and the prince taking umbrage at 
theTcantinefs of his yearly allowance from his 
father, feldom vifited the court. The prineefs 
had advanced to the laft marith of her preg- 
nancy before the king had any notice of the 
event ; and (he was actually brought to bed 
of a prineefs, without properly acquainting 
the king. In confequence of this, his majefty 
fent his fon a meflage, informing him, that the 
whole tenor of his conduft had of late been fo 
void of real duty, that he refolved to punilh 
him by forbidding him the court. He, 
therefore, fignined his pleafure that he (hould 
leave St. Jameses with all his family, and, in 

con- 
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' confcqucnce, the prince retired to Kew. This 
rupture was very favourable to the country 
intereft, as they thus had a connderablc per- 
fonage equally interefted with themfelves to 
oppofe the Ihiniftry. To the prince, there- 
fore, rcforted all thofe who formed future ex- 
peftations of rifing in the ftate, and all who 
had reafon to be difcontented with the prefcnt 
conduft of adminiftration. 
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VER fince the treaty of Utrecht, the 
Spaniards in America had infulted and diftreflf- 
ed the commerce of Great Britain, and the 
Britifh merchants had attempted to carry on 
an illicit trade into their dominions. , A right 
which the Englifli merchants claimed by trea- 
ty, of cutting log- wood in the bay of Cam* 
peachy, gave them frequent opportunities of 
pufhing in contraband commodities upon the 
continent; fo that to fupprefs the evil, the 
Spaniards were refolved to annihilate the claim. 
This liberty of cutting log-wood bad often 
been acknowledged, but never clearly afcer- 
tained ; in all formed treaties, it was confidered 
as an objedt of too little importance to make 
a feparate article in any negociation. The 
Spanifli vcflcls appointed for protefting the 
coaft continued their feverities upon the Eng- 
lifti ; many of the fubjedls of Britain were fent 
to <Jig in the mines of Potofi, and deprived of 
all means of conveying their complaints to 

thofc 
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thdk who miglvt fend them redrefs. One rc- 
monftrancc followjed another to the court of 
Madrid of this violation o£ treaty ^ but the 
only anfv^er given were" promifcs ^ of en* 
quiry, which produced no reformation* 
Our merchants cothplained loudly of thofe 
outrages; but the miniftcr vainly cxpcfted 
from negociations that redrefs, which was only 
to be jobtained by arms. 

The fears difcovered by the court of Great 
Britain only ferved to encreafe the infolence 
of the enemy ; and their guard (hips con- 
tinued to fcize not only all the guilty, but the 
innocent, whom they found failing along the 
Spanifti main. At laft, however, the com- 
plaints of the Englifh merchants were loud 
enough to intereft the houfe of commons i their 
letters and meaiorials were produced, and 
their grievances enforced by council at the 
bar of the houfe. It was foon found that the 
money which Spain had agreed to pay to the 
court of Great Britain was with-hcld, and no * 
reafon afligned for the delay. The minifter, 
therefore, to gratify the general ardour, and 
to atone for his former deficiencies, affured the 
houfe that he would put the nation into a con- 
dition for war. Soon after letters of reprifal 
were granted againft tTie Spaniards, and this 
T 2 being 
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being on both fides confidered as an a£tual 
comnSencement of boftilities, both diligently 
fet forward their arnrraments by fea and land. 
In this threatening fituartion, the French mini- 
iler at the Hague declared that his maffer was 
obliged by treaty to affift the king of Spain ; 
fo that the alliances, which but twenty years 
t before had taken place, were now .quite revcrf- 
ed. At that time France and England were 
combined againft Spain ; at prefent, France 
and Spain were united againft England ; fuch 
little hopes can ftatefmcn place upon the firm- 
eft treaties, where there is no fuperior power 
to compel the obfervance. 

A rupture between England and Spain be- 
ing now become unavoidable, the people, who 
had long clamoured for war, began to feel 
uncommon alacrity at its approach ; and the 
miniftry, finding it inevitable, began to be as 
earneft in preparation. Orders were iffued 
. for augmenting the land forces, and raifipg a 
A. D. 1739. body of marines. War was declared with all 
proper folemnity, and foon after two rich 
Spanifli prijfcs were taken in the Mediterranean. 
Admiral Vernon, a man of mpre courage than 
experience, of more confidence than fkill, was 
fcnt commander of a fleet into the Weft Indies, 
to diftrefs the enemy in that part of the globe. 

He 
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He had aflcFted in the houfe of Commons^ that 
Porto Belo, a fort and harbour in South Ame- 
rica, could be eaflly deftroyed, and that be 
himfelf i#ould undertake to reduce it with fix 
Ihips only. A projeft which appeared fo 
wild and impo/Tible, was ridiculed by the mi- 
niftry -, but as he ftill infilled upon the propofal, 
they complied with his requcfl:^ hoping that 
his want of fuccefs might reprefs the confidence 
of his party. In this, however, they were 
difappointed j for with fix Ihips only, he 
attacked and demoliflied all the fortifications 
of the place, and came away vidorious, with 
fcarce the lofs of a man. This viftory was 
magnified at home in all the fiirains of pane- 
gyric, and the triumph was far fuperior to the 
value of the conquefl:. 

As the war began thus fuccefsfully,it infpir- 
ed the dommons to profecute it with all ima- 
ginable vigour. The minifter was granted 
fuch fupplies as enabled him to equip a very 
powerful navy. They voted a fubfidy to the 
king of Denmark, and impowered the king to 
defray fome other expences not mentioned in 
the eftimatcs of the year. As the preparations 
for war encreafed in every part of the king- 
dom, the domeftic debates and fadlionsfeemed • 
to fybfidc 5 and indeed it feems to have been.* 
T 3 the 
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the peculiar felicity of this natjoh, that every 
fpecies of aftivity takes its turn to Occupy the 
people. In a nation like this, art3 and luxury, 
commerce and war, at certain intervals, muft 
ever be ferviccable. This viciflnude turns the 
current of wealth from one determined chan- 
^nel, and gives it a diffufive fprtad over the 
face of the country ; it is at one time diverted 
to the laborious and frugal, at another to the 
brave, adive, and enterprizing. Thus all or- 
ders of mankind find encouragement, and the 
nation becomes compofed of individuals, who 
have art to acquire property, and who have 
, Courage to defend it^ 

While vigorous preparations were making 
in other departments, a fquadron of fliips was 
equipped for diftreffing the enemy in the South 
feas, the command of Which was glvert to com- 
modore Anfon. This fleet Was dcftined to fail 
through the ftreights of Magellan^ and (leering 
northwards along the coafts Chili and Peru, 
to co-operate occafionly with admiral Vernoft 
acrofs the ifthmus of Dai;ien. The delays and 
miftakes of the miniftry fruftrated th^t pare 
of the fcheme, which was originally well laid. 
When it was too late in the feafon, the com- 
modore fct out with fi^e (hips of the line, a 
frigate, and two ftcirc-fhips, with about four- 

t?en 
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teen hundred men. Having reached thfe co^fts 
of Brazil, he refrefhed his men for fon:e 
time on the ifland of St. Catharine, a Ipot 
that enjoys all> the fruitfulnefs and verdure of 
the luxurious tropical climate. From thence 
he fleered downward into the cold and tem- 
peftuous regions of the fouth 5 and in about 
five months after, meeting a terrible tempeft, 
he doubled Cape Horn. By this time his 
fleet was difperfed, and his crew deplorably 
difabled with the fcurvy 5 fo that with much 
difficulty he gained the delightful ifland of 
Juan Fernandez. There he was joined by 
one fliip, and a frigate of feven guiis. From 
thence advancing northward, he landed on the 
coaft bf Chili, and attacked the city of Paita 
by night. In this bold attempt he made no 
ufc of his (hipping, nor even difembarked all 
his men 5 a few foldiers, ifavoured by d^rk- 
nefs^ fufiiced to fill the whole town with terror 
and confufion. The governor, of thq garri- 
fon, and the inhabitants, fled on all fides ; ac- 
cuftomcd to be fevere, they expefted feverity. 
In the mean tittie, a fmall body of the Eng- 
liflx kept poffcQion of the town for three day3, 
ftrippiog it of all its treafures and merchan- 
dife to a confiderable amount, and then fetting 
il 00 fire, 

T 4 Soon 
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Soon after this fmall fquadron advanced as 
far as Panama, fituated on the ifthmus of Da- 
ricn, on the weftern fide of the great Ameri- 
can continent. The commodore now placed 
all his hopes in taking one of thofe valuable 
Spanifh (hips, which trade from the Philippine 
Iflands to Mexico. Not above one or two at 
the moft of thcfc immenfely rich fhips went 
from one continent to the other in a year ; they 
were, therefore, very large, in order to carry 
a fufficiency of treafure, and proportionably 
ftrong to defend it. In hopes of meeting with 
one of thefe, the commodore, with his little 
fleet, traverfed the great Pacific Ocean 5 but 
the fcurvy once more vifiting his crew, feveral 
of his men died, and almoft all were difabled. 
In this exigence having brought alf his men 
into one veflTcl, and fet fire to the other, he 
fleered for the ifland of Tinlan, which lies 
about half way between the new world and 
the old. In this charming abode he continued 
for fome time,- till his men recovered their 
health, and his fliip was refitted for failing. 

Thus refreflied he fet forward for China, 
where he laid in proper fl:ores for once more 
traverfing back that immenfe ocean in which 
he had juft before fufftred fuch immenfe diffi- 
PHltjes, Having accordingly taken fome Dutch 
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and Indian Tailors on boards he again (leered 
towards America, and at length, after various 
toils,<Jifcovered the Spanifh galleon he had fo 
long ardently expcfted. This veffel was built as 
well for the purpofes of war as of merchan- 
dife. It mounted fixty guns, and five hundred 
men,' while the crew of the commodore did 
not amount to half that liumber. However 
the viftory was on the fide of the Englifli, and 
they returned home with their immenfc prize, 
which was eftimated at three hundred and 
thirteen tHoufand pounds fterling, while the 
different captures that had been made before 
amounted to as much more. Thus after a 
voyage of three years, condufted with amaz- 
ing perfeverance and intrepidity, the public 
fuftained the lofs of a noble fleet ; but a few 
individuals became poflcffed of immenfc 
riches. 

In the mean time the Englifli conduftcd 
other operations againft the enemy with amaz- 
ing aftivity. When Anfon fet out it was with 
a defign of afting a fubordinate part to a for- 
midable armament defigned for the coafts of 
New Spain, confiding of twenty-nine (hips of 
the line, and almoft an equal number of fri- 
gates, furnilhed with all kinds of warlike 
ftores, ne^r fifteen tboufand fcamen, and as 

many 
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i«>any land-forces. Never >was a fleet more 
completely equipped, nor never bad the nation 
more fanguine bopea of fuccefs. Lord Cath* 
cart was appointed to command the ]ar>4- 
forces I but he dying on the paflage, the com^ 
mand devolved upon general Wentworch, 
whole abilities were fuppofed to be unequal 
-to the trufl: repoied iQ him. The miniftry, 
without any vifibie reafon, detained the fleet 
in England, until the feafon for allien in 
America was nearly oven In the country 
wbere they were to carry oil their operations, 
periodical rains begin about the end of Aprils 
and this change in the climate as furely bring 
on epidemical and contagious difeafes. Hav-» 
ing at length arrived on the coalls of New 
Spain, before the wealthy city of Carthagena, 
they landed their forces, in order to form the 
fiege of this important fortification. 'This city, 
which lies within fixty miles of Panama, ferves 
9S a magazine for the mcrchandife of Spain, 
which is conveyed from Europe thither, and 
from, thence tranfported by land to Panaipa^ 
to be exchanged for the native commodities^ 
of the new world. The taking of Carthagen^t 
therefore, would have obftrudled the whole 
trade between Old Spain and the New, 

To 
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To carry on the (iege with fafety, the troops 
were landed on the iQand Ticrra Boxnba, near 
the mouth of the harbour, which had been 
previoufly forcilied by all the arts of engineer- 
ing. The land-forces ereded a battery on 
fhore, with which they made a breach in the 
principal fort, while Vernon, who commanded 
the fleet, fent a number of (hips into the har- 
bour, to divide the fire of the enemy, and 
to co-operate with the army on (hore. The 
breach being deemed practicable, a body of 
troops were commanded to Ktorm; but the 
Spaniards deferted the forts, which, if poflefT; 
ed of courage, they might hare defended with 
fuccefs. The troops, upon gaining this ad- 
vantage, were advanced a good deal nearer 
the cicy ; but they there tpet a much greater 
oppofition than they had expeded. It was 
found, or aflerced, that the fleet could not lie 
near enough to batter the town, and that no- 
thing reniained but to attempt one of the fbrtB ^ 
by fcaling. The leaders of the fleet and 
the army began mutually to accufe each other, 
each zStning the probability of what the other 
denied. At length, Wcntworth, ftimulated 
by the admiral's reproach, refolved to try the 
dangerous experiment, and ordered that fort St. 
Lazare fliould be -attempted by fcalade. No- 
I thing 
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thing, could be mote unfortunate than this un- 
dertakidg ; the forces marching up to the at- 
tack, their guides were (lain, and they miftook 
their way. Inftead of attempting the weakell 
part of the fort, they advanced. to where ic 
was ftrongeft, and where they were expofcd 
to the fire of the town. Colonel Grant, who 
commandied the grenadiers, was killed in the 
beginning. Soon after it was found that their 
fcalingladders were too fhort ; the officers were 
perplexed for want of orders, and the .troops 
ftood exppfed to the whole fire of the 
enemy, without knowing how to proceed. 
After bearing a dreadful fire for fome hours 
with great intrepidity, they at length retreated 
kaving fix ^hundred men dead on the fpot. 
'The terrors of the climate foon began to be 
more dreadful than thofe of war ; the rainy 
feafon began with fuch violence, that it vyas im- 
poffible for the troops to continue encamped ; 
and the mortality of the feafon now began to 
attack them in all its frightful varieties. To 
thefc calamities, fufficient to quell gny enter- 
prizej was added the diffcnfion between the 
land and fea commanders, who blamed eack 
other for every failure, and, became frantic 
with mutual recrimination. They only, there- 
fore, at laft could be brought to agree in onp 

, mortifying 
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mortifiying meafure, which was to reimbark 
the troops, and to withdraw them as quick 
as poflible from this Icene of flaughter and 
contagion. 

The fortifications near the harbour being 
demoliftiqd, the troops were conveyed back to 
Jamaica, and this ifland, which of itfelf is fuf- 
ficiently unhealthy, was confidered" as a para- 
dife to that from which they had juft efcapcd. 
This fatal mifcarriage, which tarnifhed the 
Britilh glory, was no fooner known in Eng- 
land, than the kingdom was filled with mur- 
murs and difcontent. The loudeft burft of 
indignation was direfted at the \minifl:er; , 
and they who ortce praifed him for fuccefles 
he did not merit, condemned him now for a 
failure, of which he was guiltlefs. 

To this caufe of complaint, feveral others 
were added. The inadivity of the Englifti fleet 
at home was among the principal. Sir John Nor- 
ris had twice failed to the coafts of Spain, at the 
head of a very powerful fquadron, without tak- 
ing any eflTedual ftep to annoy the enemy. The 
Spanilh privateers, become numerous and en- 
terprizing, annoyed commerce with great fuc- 
<:efs, having taken fince the commencement 
of the war, four hundred and feven (hips be- 
longing to the fubjcds of Great Britain. The 

Englifli 
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Englifh though at an immcnfe expence in 
equipping fleets, feemed to lie down unrc- 
venged under every blow, and fuflfered one 
lofs after another without reprifal. Thi» uni- 
verfal difcontent had a manifeft influence upon 
A.D,i74i. the general eleftion which followed foon after; 
and the complaints againft the miqifter be- 
came fo general, that he began to tremble 
. for his fafety. All the adherents of the prince 
of Wales, who continued to live retired from 
court, as private gentleman, concurred in the 
oppolition, Obflinate ftruggles were main- 
tained in all parts of the kingdom ; and fuch 
a national fpirit prevailed, that the country 
intereft now at laft feemed ready to prepon- 
derate. 

In this fituation, the ' minifter finding the 
ftrength of the houfe of commons turned a- 
gainil him, tried every art to break, that con- 
federacy, which he knew he had not ftrength . 
to oppofe. His firft attempt was by endea-? 
vouring to difengage the prince from his party, 
by promifes of royal favour, and other emolu- 
ments. The bifbop of Oxford was according- 
ly fent to him, with an offer, that if he ^ould 
write a letter of fubmiflion to the king, he and 
all his counfellors (hould be taken into favour ; 
fifty thoufand pounds fhould be added to his 

revenue. 
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rcvenuie« two hundred choufand (hoiiJd be 
granted him to pty his debts, and fuitable prc^ 
vifion (hould be made m due time for aU his 
followers. This, to a perfon already involved 
in debt, from the fcantinefs of his penfion, and 
the nece/Tity of keeping up his indignity, was 
a tempting offer. However, the prince gencr* 
oufly difdained it^ declaring he would accept 
of no conditions didated to him under the in- 
fluence of a minifter, whofe tneafures he difap-^ 
proved. 

Walpole now faw that his power was at an 
end ; but he ilill feared more for his perfoa. 
The refcntment of the people had been raifed 
againft him to an extravagant height; and 
their leaders taught them to expeft very figoal 
juftice on their fuppofed oppreflbr. The firft 
occafion he had to find the houfe of commons 
turned againft him was in debating upon fame 
difputed eledions. In the firft of thefe, which 
was heard at the bar of the houfe, he carried 
his point by a majority of fix only, .and this he 
looked upon as a defeat, rather than a vidlory. 
The inconfidcrable majority that appeared on 
his fide, which had long been ufed to carry 
every -queftion with eafe, plainly proved that his 
friends were no longer able to protcd him. 
A petition, prefented by the eleftors of Wcft- 

minfler. 
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minfter, complaining of an undue eleftion, 
which had been carried on by the unjufl: in^ 
fluenceof the miniftry, and which they begged 
to fee afide, was prefented to the houfe. Sir Ro- 
bert laboured with all his art to over-rule their 
petition; the houfe entered into the difcuffion, and 
carried it againft him by a majority of four 
voices. He refolved to try his ftrength once more 
in another difputed eleftion, and had the mor* 
tiiic^tion to fee the majority againft him aug- 
mented to fixteen. He then declared he 
would never fit more in that houfe ; and the 
next day the king adjourned both houfcs of 
parliament for a few days, and in the interim 
Sir Robert Walpole, was created earl of Or- 
ford, and refigned all his employments. 

Nothing could give the people more gene- 
ral fatisfaftion than this minifter's depoQtion. 
It was now uniyerfally expedled that his power 
being abridged, his puniQiment was to follow ; 
and mankind prepared themfelves for fome tra- 
gical event with vindiftive fatisfaftion. Every 
perfonnow flattered himfe'lf, thateve^ydomeftic 
grievance would be redreffed •, that commerce 
would be protefted abroad ; that the expenfive • 
fubfidies to foreign ftates would be retrenched, 
and that the houfe of commons would be un- 
aminous m every popular meafure. But they 

foon 
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fQon found chetnfelves miferably deceived. 
Thofe who clamoured moft againft him, when 
put into power, began exaftly to adopt all 
his.meafures. 

At no time of life did this minifter acquit 
himfelf with fuch art as on the prefent occa- 
fion. The country party confided of Tories, 
reinforced by difdontented Whigs ; tht former, 
implacable in their refentmerits againft him, 
could not be mollified 5 the latter, either foured 
by dirappoinn)ent, or incited by ambition^ only 
wiftied his removal. To thefe, therefore, 
Walpole applied, and. was willing to grant 
them than power they aimed at, in return^ for 
which he only demanded impunity. The offer 
was accepted with pleafure ; their Tory fricnd9 
were inftantly abandoned ; and a breach thus 
enfuing, thefam^ oppofition ftill continued 
againft the new miniftry, that bad obtained 
againft the old. 

The place of chancellor of the Exchequer 
was beftowed on Mn Sandys, who was like- 
wife a.ppointed a lord of the treafury. Lord 
Harrington was declared prefident of the coun- 
cil i and in his room lord Carteret became fecre- 
tary of ftate. Mr. Pultcney was fworn of the 
privy-council, and afterwards created earl of 
Bath. The reconciliation between the king 

Vol. IV. U juicj 
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a)id tbf prince of Wales took pbce foon after % 
afid the change in the miniftry was celebrated 
by rejioicii|g9 over the whole natbn^ 

But this tranlport was of £hort duration § 
it fopi) appeared that thole who declaimed 
mpft loufjly for the liberties of the people, had 
adopted new meafurrs witK their new employ* 
mertts* T^e new converta were braoded aa 
betrayers of the interefts of their country } buc 
particularly thp refentment of the people fetl 
upon the earl of Bath, who had long declaini- , 
ed agaioft that very conduft he now feemod 
earpeft to purfue- He had been the idol of the 
people* and eonfidered as one of thea)oi| illuftri* 
0114 champions that had ever defended the^caufe 
of freedom i but aUuired perhaps ^hk the 
hope of governing in Walpole's place, he was 
consented to give up his popularity for amk»« 
tion. The king, however, treated him with 
thatnegledfc which he merited 1 he was laid 
aQde for life, and continued a wretched furvi* 
Tor of all hi$ former impoi tance. 

Th^ w^r with Spain h^ now cooiinued for fo« 
veral years, and was attended with but indtffisr- 
ent ff^rtune. Some unfuccefsful expeditions bad 
been carried on in the Weft-Jndies, under ad- 
miral Vernon, commodore Koowles, and others ^ 
and the failure of thefe was ftill more aggra- 
vated 
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vatcd by the political writers of the day; 
a clafs of beings that had rifen up duriiTg 
this and the preceding adminifl:rati9n) at fir^ 
emplQyed againit Walpole, and afterwards 
takeii into pay by him, DulU and without 
principle^ they made themfelves agreeable to 
the publfc by impudence and abufe, em- 
barraiicd every operation^ and embittered every 
misfortune. Thefc had for fome time difguft- 
cd the nation of their operations by fea, and 
taught them to wi(h for better fortune on land. 
The people became ripe for renewing their 
vid^ones in Flanders^ and the king defired no«> 
thing with fo much ardour. It ^s refolved^ 
tberefore, to fend a powerful body of men into 
the Netherlands to join in the quarrels that 
were beginning on the continent ^ and immenfe 
triumphs were cxpeded from fuch an under- * 
taking, which the king refolvcd to condufi in 
peribn. 

An army of fxxteen thonfand men were 
therefore fliipped over into Flanders, and the 
war with Spain became but an objeft of fecon- 
dary conOdeiacion. 
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C HA P. XLVIL 
GEORGE IL (Continued.) 



O have a clear, yet concife idea of the 
origin of the troubles on the continent, it will 
be neceflary to go back for fome yeafs, and 
trace the meafures of the European republic 
from that period where we left them in our 
former narrative. After the duke of Orleans, 
who had been regent of France, died, cardinal 
Fleury undertook to fettle the great confufion 
in which that luxurious prince hid left the 
kingdom. His moderation and prudence were 

. equally confpicuous; he was fincerc, frugal, 
modeft, and fimplc : under him, therefore, 
France repaired her loffes, and enriched herfelf 

. by commerce ; he only left the (late to its own 
natural methods of thriving, and he faw it 
every day afluming its former health and vi- 
gour. 

During the long interval of peace, which 
this minifter's councils had procured for Eu- 
rope, two powers, till now unregarded, began 
to attraft the notice, and jealoufy of the neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring nations, Peter the Great had already 
civilized RuflSa, and this new created extcn- 
Cve empire began to influence the councils of 
other nations, and to give laws to the North. 
The other power that came into notice, was 
that of the king of Pruflla, whofe dominions 
were compaftand populous, and whofe forces 
were well maintained and ready for adion. 

The other ftates wei'e but little improved for 
the purpofes of renewing the war. The empire 
remained under the government of Charles the 
fixth, who had been placed upon the throne 
fay the treaty" of Utrecht. Sweden continued 
to languifli, being not yet recovered from the 
deftruftive projeds of her darling monarch, 
Charles the twelfth. Denmark was powerful 
enough, but inclined to peace-, and part of Italy 
ftill remained fubj^ft to thofe princes who had 
been impofed upon it by foreign treaties. 

All thefe ftates^ however, continued to en- 
joy a profound peace, until the death of Au- 
guftus, king of Poland, by which a general 
flame was once more kindled in ]£urope. 
The emperor, aflifted by the arms of Ruflia, 
declared for the elc6lor of Saxony, fon to the 
deceafed king. On the other hand, France 
declared for Staniflaus, who long fince had 
been r^ooiinatcd kihg of the Poles by Charles 

V3 Pf 
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of Sweden, wd who(e daughter the if^ing of 
France had lincc m^rri^d. In order to driy^ 
forward his pretenfiQQ9« Sfaniaaps repaired to 
Dantrick, where the pWplc very gl^^ly rc- 
Gcivc^d hitn. Sut his triqipph was ^ort ; ten 
thoufand Ru0ians appearing befgre the place, 
the Polilh nobility difperfcd, and ScaniQau^ 
was befiegcd by this (mall b®dy of forces.^ 
But though the city was taken, the king cf- 
caped with fome difficulty by n!ght ; and. ^.ftceo 
Hundred men, that were lent to his^ alSftance, 
were made prifoners of war. ]f r%nc?, bow* 
fver, refolv^d to continue her affiftaacc to him^ 
and this it was fuppofed would be qioft cf* 
feftually done by diftreffing the houfe of 
Avftrid* 

The views of Frapce were fccondi^d bjr 
$pain and Sardinia, bot;h having Ijopes to^gro^? 
more powerful by a divifion of the ipoils of 
Auftria, A French army, therefore, foon 
overran the -empire, under the cond^ft o^ 
old marUi^l Villars j while the duke of IVton* 
, temar, the general of Spain., was ecjuaJly vic- 
torious in the kingdom of Naples, Thus the? 
cniperor had the mortification tp fee bis own 
dAoxinions ravaged,^ and, a gr^at. p.vt ^of 
Italy torn from him, only for havipg attempt- 
cd to give a king to Poland* 

Thefe 
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Thcfc rapid facccKs of Frarfrc* and i« al- 
lies, fdon cottipcHecf th^cth^erdr io cfemand a 
peace. It ti^as accbrdingfy grairttcti hiW; but 
StiknKfam, tfpon ^^hofe stccotint the war wa^ 
begun, was ncglcfted m the treaty. It wa* 
fti|>ulated that he {hoviid renounce all clkim to 
the crown of Poland, for which the emperor . 
gratified France with the diitchy of Lorraine, 
and ibme 6thef yakiaWe territories; ' 

The eirtperor dying In the yeat 1/40, the 
French began t6 think dlfe a favouralife op*- 
portunity for e3iief*tirtgj tHeit ambition one* 
ittore. Regairdfcfi of tfeatie^, parricularly' that 
caMed the pragmatic fan6Hbn\ by ^hicH the 
f^ver CioA of all the late empcroA domirtiona 
^9^ fetd^d upon his daughter, they caufckf th6 
el^or of Ba:varia to be crowned' emperor. 
']Flius> the queeti of Hungary, daughter of 
CHartes the fixth, defcended from an' illuA 
triot«> line of emperors, faw herfelf ftripped'of 
hw irtheritance, and left for a* whole* year dc^ 
fe«ed by all Europe, add without ariyhd|ifci 
ef fuccour. Slie had fcai-ce cldftd ' Her fathert 
eyes, when^ ffie Ibffi SilHia; by an irruptioft of 
the young king of Pruflia, who fcized theojJ- 
poiitamty 6f her d«f<!n<ft?ftffi^ ffknl to reneW his 
jwoiettt pretettfionsto-tfiat^ province; bfwHicH 
is mtiil be owned his' afnedlor^ Had' been uji^ 
U 4 juftly 
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fioa began to turn the fcale of vi&^Pj' cm hM 
fide. The Freach were drfv^a out of B^ 
henQia. Her general, prince Charles^ at tbo 
bead of a large army, invaded the 6oimoiom 
of Bavaria. Her i ival, the nominal enjperor^ 
IMS obliged to fly before her ; aind beikig aban- 
doned by his allies^ and ftripped o£ even bid 
hereditary dominioos^ retired to Frahckfect^ 
where be lived m obfcurity. 

The French, who bad begun as tUiesv imM 
Qow obliged to fuftain the whole burtbeoEi o£ 
the war, apd accordingly faiccd their ene- 
Q)ies invading tbcmr on every fide of tfaehr 
dominions. The troops fent to irhe qiretn^sK 
i^midance by England were comtvKmd^ed by die 
^ e^l! of St4ir, an experienced graiena], whot 
hf^ learaedl the atrtj of war under the famous^ 
prince Eugene. The chief objefk whicfir he^ 
had in view in the beginning, was to. cSh6t ti 
junAioft with the qiieen'si armje^ commbnd- 
cd hf fH'mce Charles of Lorp^Hnv and thus^ 
to^0^t'nuf^ber the enemy in the field. The 
Frent:h» in order to prevent thi6 junction, 
H^a^bkd an apnoy of fixty thoufufid' nieil) 
upon^tbe ri^r May lie,: undtr the Gon^Hnondp! 
a.D.i74^ q£ oiHihal NoaiHei, who poftod bts tifQO|toi 
U|^n th& e«ift> fidc^ aS th^t river^ The Bi^i^ 
tiib. foroest. tor the number of fpirtf^ tbou^. 

fand, 
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(and, pulhed forward on the other fide into a^ 
country, where they found themfelves cmircly 
deftitute of prpvifions, the French having cut 
off ajll means of their being fuppUed with anjf. 
The kin^ of England arrived at the can)p, 
while his army wa3 in this deplora^ble fitu^tion^ 
wherefore he refolved to penetrate forward to 
join twelve thoufand Hanoverians and Hef- 
(ians, who had reached Hannau. With this 
vi^w he decamped •, but before his army had 
marched three leagues, he found the enemy 
had enclofed him on every fide, near a village 
called Dettingcn. 

Nothing now prefented but the moft morti- 
fying profpc(3:s 5 if he fought the enemy, it 
muft be at the greateft difad vantage ; if he 
continued inadive, there was a certainty of be^ 
ing ftarved -, and as fpr all retreat that was 
impoflibje. The impetuofity of the prench 
troops faved his whole army. They paflTed a 
defile, \vhich they fliould have been contented 
to guard ; and under the condu6l of the duke 
of Qramont, their horfe charged the Eng- 
lilh foQt with great fury. They were re- 
ceived, however^ with intrepidity and rcfo- 
lution 5 fp th'at they were obliged to give 
way, and repafs, t^c Mayrje with precipi- 
taf^bn, with the lofs of about Eye thouCiBd 
2 men. 
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tpcn. The king of England, with great per- 
fonal courage, expofed himfelf to a feverc fire 
of the enemies cannon ; and in the midft of 
the engagement encouraged his troops by his 
prcfence and his example. The Englifli had 
the honour of the day j but were foon obliged 
to leave the field of battle, which was taken 
poffeflion of by the French, who treated the 
wounded Englifh witJi a clemency peculiar to 
that generous nation. Though the Englilh 
were viftorious upon this occafion, yet the 
earl of Stair, who was commander in chief, 
did not affume any honour from fuch a vic- 
tory. He was unwilling to fliare any glory, 
which was fo precarioufly obtained, and fnatch- 
ed rather from the enemies miftake, than gam- 
ed by his condud. He therefore follicited for 
leave to refign, which obtaining, the troops 
were led into quarters, and dcfifted from far- 
ther operations that, campaign. 

Mean while the French went on with vigour 
on every fide. They oppofed prince Charles, 
and interrupted his attempts to pafs the Rhine. 
They gained alfo fome Ipccefles in It^ly ; but 
their chief hopes were placed'upon a projefted 
invafion of England. Cardinal Fleury was 
now dead ; and cardinal Tencin, who fuc- 
jceeded him in power, was a mm of a very dif- 
ferent 
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fcrcnt charadler from his prcdcccffor ; being 
proud, turbulent, and cnterprifing, France, 
from the violence of the parliamentary dif- 
putes in England, had been perfuaded that the 
country was long ripe for a revolution, aqd 
only wanted the prefence of "^a pretender to 
bring about the change. Several needy adven- 
turers, who wiftied for a revolution, fome mea 
of broken fortunes, and all the Roman catho-t 
lies of the kingdom, endeavoured to confirm 
the court of France in thefc fentiments, of 
which they themfelves were perfuaded. Aa 
invafion therefore was aftually projected j and 
Charles, the fon of the old pretender, d^ 
parted from Rome in the difguifc of a Spa- 
ni(h courier, for Paris, where he had an au- 
dience of the French king. 

This family had long been the dupes of 
France ; but it was thought at prefent there. 
were ferious refolutions formed in their favour. 
The troops deftined for the expedition ^- 
mounted to fifteen thoufand men, preparations. 
^ were made for embarking them at Dunkirk, 
and fome of the neareft ports to England, un- 
der the eye of the young pretender. The 
duke de Roquefuille, with twenty ihips of the 
line, was to fee them fafely landed in Eng- 
land, and the famous count Saxe was to com- 
mand 
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Biand them, when put on (Hotr. But tfife 
whofo projeft was difconcerted by the appear- 
atice of Sir John Norris, who, with a fupcrior 
Beet, made up to axtack them. The French 
fleet was thus bbliged to put back ; a very 
hdrd g^tle of Wind damaged their tranfporcs 
beyond redrefs; and the French, now fro- 
ffrated in their fcheme of a fudden defcent, 
thought fit openly to declaffe war. 

But though fortune feemed ta favour Eng- 
land on this occafion,yet in other i-efpefbs flife W:ii 
not equally propitious. The Englifii miniftrj^ 
had fent out ^ powerful fqdadron of (hips hlto 
the Mediterranean to over-awe thoie Hate^ 
who might be inclined t6 lend affiftance tb 
France or Spiin. Thia fleet hstd been con- 
duced \fY Leftock ; but admiral Klatthews, 
thbugh a younger oflicer, was fenc otit to take 
the fupcrior command, which produced a mif- 
underftanding between the commanders. Inhere 
*ras foofl an oppohUhity offered for thcfc of- 
ficers to difcover their mutual animofity, to 
the damage of their country, and their own 
dMgrac*. The combined fleets of France and ' 
Spain, to the hufaber of four and thirty fail, 
were ften off' Toulon, and a fignal was made 
by the Englifli admiral to prepare for engag- 
ing. ii happened that his fignals were not 

pcf' 
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perJfeAly cmft; he had hung out that for form-, 
ing the line of battle, which at the fame time 
ihewed the fignal fbr engaging. This was a 
fufEcient excufe to Leftock for refufing to come 
up with alacrity ; fo that after fome vain ef- 
forts to attack the enemy in conjunction, 
Matthews refoived to engage as well as he 
could. One fhip of the line belonging to the 
Spanifh fquadron ftruck to captain Hawke ^ 
but was next day burned by the admiral'^ or- 
der. Captain Cornwall was killed in the en* 
gagement, after continuing to give command, 
oven while his leg was (hot off by a cannon. The 
purftiit was continued for three days, at the 
end of which tinic Lcftock feemed to come up 
with fome vigour ; but juft then Matthews « 

gave orders for difcontinuing the purfuit, and 
failed away for Port Mahon td repair the da- 
mage he had fuftaincd. The Englifli fleet was. 
willing to claim the viftory \ and the French 
and Spaniards were not lefs pleafcd with their 
own good fortune. In England, however, this, 
difputed fuccefs was confidered as the mod 
mortifying defeat, and the complaints of the 
people knew no bounds. Both admirals, upon 
their return, were tried by a court-marti^. 
Matthews, who had fought with intrepidity^ 
was declared for the future incapable of ferv- 

ing 
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ing in his majefty's navy. Leftock, who had 
kept at a diftance, was acquitted with honour, 
having encrenched himfelf within the punAilios 
of dlfcipline. He barely did his duty. A 
man of honour, when his country is at fiake, 
ihduld do more. 

The proceedings of the Netherlands were 
as unfavourable to the Englifh arms as their 
moft fanguine enemies could defire. The 
French had aflembled a formidable army of 
one hundred and twenty thoufand men, the 
chief command of which was given to count 
Saxe, natural fon to the late king of Poland, 
and who had long been a foldier of fortune. 
He had been bred from his youth in camps, 
and had fhewn very early inftances of cool in- 
trepidity. He had in the beginning of the 
war offered his fervices to fcveral crowns ; and 
among others, it is faid, to the king of Great 
Britain ; but his offers were reiedteci. By long 
habit this general had learnea to preferve an 
equal compofure in the midft of battle, and 
feemed as ferene in the thickeft fire, as in the 
drawing-room at court. To oppofe this great 
general, tRe Englifli were headed by the duke 
of Cumberland, who neither poffeffed fuch 
talents for war, nor was able to bring fuch a 
formidable body of men into the field. 

The 
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The French, therefore, bore down all before 
ihem. They befieged Fribourg, and in the Ijc- 
ginning of the fucceeding campaign inverted 
the ftrong city of Tournay. Altho' the allies 
were inferior in number, and although com- 
manded by the duke of Cumberland, yet they 
rcfolved, if poflible, to fave this city by ha- 
zarding a battle. They accordingly marched 
againfl; the enemy, and took poll in fight of 
the French, who were encamped on an emi* 
nencc, the village of St. Antoinc on the right, 
a wood on the left, and the town of Fonte- 
noy before them. This advantageous fituation 
did not reprefs the ardour of the Englifli, who 
began the attack at two o'clock in. the morn- 
ing, and prefling forward bore down all oppo- 
fition. They were for near an hour viftorious, 
.and confident of fuccefs, while Saxe, who 
commanded the enemy, was at that time ficl? 
of the fame diforder of which he afterwards 
died. However he was carried about to all 
the pofts in a litter, and affured his attend- 
ants that, notwi'thftanding all unfavourable 
appearances, the day was his own. A column 
of the Englifli, without any command, but by 
mere mechanical courage, had advanced upon 
the enemies lines, which opening, formed an 
avenue on each fide to receive them; Jt wa$ 

Vol. IV. X then 
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then that the French artillery on three fides 
begao to play upon this forlorn body, which^ 
though they continued for a long time un« 
(haken, were obliged at laft to retreat about 
three in the afternoon. This was one of the 
mod bloody battles that had been fought in 
this age i the allies left on the field of battle 
near twelve thoufand men, and the French 
bought their vi&ory with near an equal num* 
ber of (lain. 

This blow, by which Tournay was taken 
by the French, gave them fuch a manifeft fu« 
periority all the reft of the campaign, that 
they kept the fruits of their viftory during the 
whole continuance of the wan The duke of 
Bavaria, whom they had made emperor under 
the title of Charles the feventh, was lately 
dead ; but though his pretentions were theorir 
ginal caufe of the war, that by no means was 
difcontinued at his deceafe. The grand duke 
of Tufcany, huiband to the queen of Hun* 
gary, was declared emperor jn his room ; and 
though the original caufe of the quarrel was 
no more, the diflcnfions ftill continued as 
fierce as ever. 
A.ai74S« But though bad fuccefs attended the Britifii 
arms by land and fea, yet thefe being diftant 
evils, the Engliih feemed only to complain 

from 
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from honourable motives, and murmured at 
diftrefles, of which tJ^ey had but a very remote 
profpcd. A civil war was now going to be. 
kindled in their own dominions, which mixed 
terrors with their complaints j and which while 
it encreafcd their perplexities, only cemented 
their union. ' The intended French inva- 
fion had.rouzed all the attention of the people^ 
and nothing breathed throughout tl^e whole, 
kingdom but the deftrudbion of a popifh pre- 
tender, aflifted by French counfels and arm$« 
The difappointmpnt of that expedition ferved 
to encreafc the hatred of the people againfl: the 
pretender ftill more, as it (hewed that he was 
willing to be made a king, even by the open 
enemies of his country. The people, therefore, 
were never fo ill difpofed to receive him, as aC 
the very time he pitched upon to make a defccnt. 
The miniftry was by this time changed, the 
lords Harrington, Chefterfield, and Mr. Pel- 
ham, being placed at the head of affairs ; thefe 
enjoyed fome fhare of popularity, and thiB 
operations of war were no longer thwarted by 
^ turbulent oppoHtion. The admirals Rowley 
and Warren had retrieved thq honour of the 
Britifh flag, and made feveral rich captures aC 
fea. The fortrefs of Louilburg, in the iQand 
of Cape Breton, on the coafts of North Ame- 
X 2 rica. 
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rica, a place of great confequence to the Bricifh 
commerce, furrendcred to gencrdl Peperell, 
while a (hort time after two French Eaft India 
fliips, and a Spanifh (hip from Peru, laden with 
treafure, put into the harbour, fuppofing ic 
ftill their own, and were taken. 

It was at this period of returning fuccefs, 
that the fon of the old pretender refolved to 
make an effort for gaining the Britifh crown. 
Charles Edward, the adventurer in queftion, 
had been bred in a luxurious court, without par- 
taking in its effeminacy. He was enterprizing 
and ambitious j but either from experience, 
or natural inability, utterly unequal to the bold 
undertaking. He was long flattered by the 
rafh, the fuperftitious, and the needy, he was 
taught to believe that the kingdom was rip& 
for a revolt, and that it could no longer bear 
thp' immenfe load of taxes with which it 
was burthened. 

Being now, therefore, furnifhed with fome- 
money, and with ftill larger promifes from 
France, who fanned his ambition, he embarked 
for Scotland on board a'fmall frigate, accom- 
panied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, and a few other defperate 
' adventurers.' Thus, for the conqueft of the 
whole Britifli empire, he only brought with 

hina 
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him fcven officers, and arms for two thoufand 
men. 

Fortune, which ever pcrfccuted his family, 
itemed no way more favourable to him 5 for 
his convoy, a (hip of fixty guns, was fo difablod 
in an engagement with an Englifli'man of war, 
named the Lion, that it was obliged to return 
to Breft, while he continued his courfe to the 
Weftern parts of Scotland, and landipg on the 
coaft of Lochaber, was in a little time joined Jniyi7, 
by fomc chiefs of the Highland clans, and 
their vaffals, over whom they exercifed an he- 
reditary jurifdidion. By means of thefe chiefs 
he foon faw himfclf at the head of fifteen hun- 
dred men, and invited others to join him by 
his manifcftoes, which were difperfed all over 
the kingdom. 

The bold ncfs of this enterprize afloniflied 
all Europe. Jt awakened the fears of the pu- 
lilanimous, the ardour of the brave, and the 
pity of the wife. The whole kingdom feemed 
unanimoufly bent upon oppofing an enterprizc, 
which they were fenfible, as being fupported 
by papifts, would be inftrumental in reftoring 
popery. The miniftry was no fooner confirm- 
ed in the account of his arrival, which at firft 
they could be fcarcely induced to credit, than 
X 3 * Sir 
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Sir John Cope was fent with a fmall body of 
forces to oppofe his progrefs. 

By this time the young adventurer was ar- 
rived at Perth, where the unncccffary ceremony 
was performed of proclaiming his father king 
of Great Britain: From thence, defcending 
with his forces from the mountains, they 
feemed to gather as they went forward ; aod 
advancing to Edinburgh, they entered that 
city without oppofition. There again the 
pageantry of proclamation ,was performed j 
and there he promifed to diflfolve the union,, 
which was confidered as one of the grievances 
of the country. However, the caftle of that 
city flill held out, and he was unprovided mth 
cannon to befiege it. 

In the mean time. Sir John Cope; who had 
, purfued the rebels through the* Highlands, but 
had declined nrieeting them in their defcent ; 
being now reinforced by two regiments of | 
dragoons, refolved to march towards Edin- i 

burgh, and give the enemy battle. The 
young adventurer, whofe forces were rather 
fuperior, though undifciplined, attacked him 
near Prefton Pans, about twelve miles from the 
capital^ and in a few minutes put him and his 
troops to flight. This viftory, by which the 

king 
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, king loft five hundred men, gave the rebels 
great influence ; and had the pr^Ftender taken 
advantage of the general confternation, and 
inarched direftly for England, the cpnfequence 
might have been fatal to freedom. ' But he 
was ^mufed by the promife of fuccours which , 

never came; and thus induced to remain in 
Edinburgh, to enjoy the triumphs df a 
trifling vidlory, and to be treated as a mo-^ 
narch* By this time his train was compof* 
cd of the earl of Kilmarnock, a man of def- 
perate fortune, who Jiad lately become dif- 
contented with the court for withdrawing a 
penfion he was granted. Lord Balmerino, 
who had been an oflicer in the Englifti fervice, 
but gave up his commifTion, in order to join 
the rebels. "The lords, Cromarty, Elcho, 
Ogilvy, Pitfligo, and the eldeft fon of lord 
Lovat, who came in with their vaflals, and en- 
creafed his army. Lord Lovat himfelf was an 
cnthufiaft in the caufe -, but being without prin- 
ciples, he was unwilling to a6t openly, afraid 
of incurring the refentment of the miniftry, 
whom he ftill dreaded. Never was there a 
man of fuch unaccountable ambition, or who 
ever more aAively rendered himfelf hateful and 
fufpefled by all. He was at firft outlawed for 
r^ivilhing the duke of Argyle*s niece. He 
X 4 then , 
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then offered his^fcrvjce to the old pretender in 
France, and it was accepted. He next betray- 
ed the forces which were fent to his affiftance to 
queen Anne. He a fecond time invited the pre- 
tender over in the reign of George the firft, and 
being put in poffcflion, by the chevalier, of the 
caftleof Stirling, he once more betrayed it into 
the hands of the enemy. This man, true to nei- 
ther party, had now, in fecret, fent aid to the 
young chevalier, while, in his converfation, he 
affected to declaim againfl: his attempt. 

While the young pretender was thus trifling 
away his time at Edinburgh, for, in dangerous 
enterprizes, delay is but defeat, the miniftry 
of Great Britain took every proper precaution 
tooppofehim with fuccefs. Sixthoufand Dutch 
troops, that had come over to the affiftance of 
• the crown, were difpatched northward, un- 
der the command of general Wade ; but, as it 
was then faid, thefe could lend no affiftance, as 
they were prifoners of France upon parole, and 
tinder engagements not to oppofe that power 
for the fpace of one year. However this be, 
the duke of Cumberland foon after arrived 
' from Flanders, and was followed by another 
detachment of dragoons and infantry, well dif- 
ciplined, and enured to aftion, Befides thefe, 
volunteers offered in every part of the kingr 
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dom ; and every county exerted a vigorous 
fpirit of indignation both againft the ambition^ 
the religion, and the allies of the young pre-' 
tender. 

Hpwever, he had been bred up in a fchool - 
that taught him maxims very different from 
thofe* that then prevailed in England. , . Tho* 
he might have brought civil war and all the ' 
calamities attending it with him into the king- 
dom, he had been taught the affertion of his 
right was. a duty incumbent upon him, and 
the altering the conftitution and perhaps the 
religion of his country an objed of laudable 
ambition. Thus animated he went forward . 
With vigour, and having, upon frequent con- 
fultations with his officers, come to a refolution 
of making an irrruption into England, he en* 
tered the country by the weftern border, and 
inverted CSrlifle, which furrendered in lefs f 

than three days. He there found a confider- *" 

able quantity of arms,* and there too he pro- 
cured his father to be proclaimed king. 

General Wade being apprized of hisprogrefs, 
advanced acrofs the country from the oppofitc 
(hore, but receiving intelligence that the enemy 
was two days march before him, he retired 
to his former' ftation. The young pretender, 
therefore, thus unoppofed, refolved to pene- 
trate 
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tratc farther into the kingdom, having receiv- 
ed aflurances from France ^that a cbnflderable 
body of troops would be landed on the ibuth- 
Trn coafts, to make a diverfion in his favour. 
He was flattered alfo with the hopes of being 
joined by a confiderablc number of malcon- 
tents, as he pafled forward, and that his army 
would encrcafe on the march. Accordingly, 
leaving a fmali garrifon in Carlifle, which he^ 
ihould rather have left defencclefs, he advanced 
to Penrith, marching on foot in an n Highland 
drefs, and continuing his irruption till he came 
to Manchefter, where he eftablilhed his head- 
quarters. 

He was there joined by about two hundred 
Englifli, who were formed into a regiment, un- 
der the command of colonel Townly. From 
thence he purfued his march to Derby, intend* 
ing to go by the yvay of Chcfter into Wales, 
where he hoped to be joined by a great number 
of followers 5 but the fa£lLons among his' own 
chiefs prevented his proceeding to that part of 
the kingdom. 

He was by this time advanced* within 
an hundred miles of the capital, which was 
filled with perplexity and confternation. Had 
he proceeded in his career w^ith that expe- 
. dltion which he had hitherto ufed, he might 
have made himfelf mailer of the metropolis, 

where 
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where he would certainly have lyeen joined by 
a confidcrable number of his well-wifliers, who 
Waited impatiently for his approach. 

In the mean time the king refolved to take 
"the field ip pcrfon. The volunteers of the cit/ 
^ere incorporated into a regiment ; the pvzSkU 
tioners of the law agreed to take the field, with 
the judges at their head 5 and even the mana- 
gers of the theatres offered to raife a body of 
their dependents for the fervice of their coun- 
try. Thefe afTociations were at once a proof 
of the people's fears and their loyalty ; ^hile 
thefe ~ concerned in the money-corporations 
were overwhelmed with dejedlion. But they 
found fafety from the difcontents, ^hich now 
began to'^prevail in the pretender's army. In 
faft, he was but the nominal leader of his 
forces ; as his generals, the chiefs of the High*, 
land clans, were, from their education, ignorant^ 
andayerfetofubordination. They had from thd 
beginning begun to embrace oppofite fyfteiAS of 
operation, and to contend with each other for 
pre-eminence ; but they fcemed now urianimou!! 
in returning to their own country oiice more. 

The rebels accordingly effefted their retreat 
to Cairlifle without any^ lofs,. and from thencei 
crolfed the rivers Eden and Solway into Scot* 
^od. In thefe marches, howcv^er, they pre* 

fervcd 
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fcrved all the rules of war ; they abftaincd ip a 
great meafure from plunder, they levied con* 
tributions on the towns as they paffed albng» 
* and with unaccountable precauftion left a gar- 
rifon in Cariifle, which Ihortly after w^s obliged 
' td furrender to the duke of Cumberland at 
difcrction, to the number of four hundred 
men. ..... 

The Pretender being returned to Scotland^ 
he proceeded to Glafgpw, from which city he 
cxaded fevere contributions. He advanced 
from thence' to Stirling, where he was joined 
by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of fome 
forces, which had been aiTembled in his ab- 
fence. Other clans, to. the number of two 
thoufand, came in likewife ; and fr^m fome 
fupplies of money, which he received from 
Spain, and from fome fl<irmiflies, in which 
he was fuccefsful agalnft the royalifts, his af- 
fairs began to wear a more promifing afpeft. 
* Being joined by lord Drummond, he invefted 
the caftle of Stirling, commanded by general 
Blakeney ; but the rebel forces being unufcd 
to fieges, confumed much time to no purpofe. 
It was during this attempt, that general Haw- 
ley, who confimanded a confiderable body of 
forces near Edinburgh, undertook to raife the 
fiege, and advanced towards jhe rebel arn?y as 

1 far 
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far as Falkirk. After two days fpent in mu» 
tually examining each other's ftrcngth, the 
rebels being ardent to engage, were led on in 
full fpirits to attack the king's army. The 
Pretender, who' was in the front line, gave 
the fignal to engage ; and the firft fire put 
Hawley's forces into confufion. The horfe 
retreated with precipitation,- and fell upon 
their own infantry ; while the rebels following 
their blow, the greateft part of the royal army 
fled with the utmoft precipitation. They re- 
tired in confufion to Edinburgh, leaving the 
conquerors in poflcffion of their tents, their ar-» 
tillery, and the field of battle. 

Thus far the affairs of the rebel, awny feem- 
cd not unprdfp^rous'5 but here 'Was an end of 
all their diumphs, The duke of Cumber- 
land, at that time the favourke of the.Englilh 
army, had been recalled from Flanders, and 
put himfelf at the head of the troops at Edinr 
burgh, which confided of about fourteen thou- 
fand men. With thefe he advanced to Aber- 
deen, where he was joined by fcveral of the 
Scotch nobility, attached to the houfe of Ha- 
nover; and having revived the drooping fpi- 
rits of his army, he refolved to find out the 
enemy, who rfetreated at his approach. After 
having refreflied his troops at Aberdeen, for 

fome 
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fomc time he renewed his inarch, and in twelve 
.days he came upon the banks of the deep and 
rapid river Spey. This was the place where 
the rebels might have difputed his paflage, but 
they loft every advantage in difputing with 
each other. They feemed now totally devoid 
of all counfel and fubordination, without con- 
dud, and without unanimity. After a variety 
of contefts among each other, they refolved to. 
await their purfuers upon the plains of Cullo- 
den, a place about nine miles diftant from In- 
vernefs, embofomed in hills, except on that fide 
which was open to the fea. There they 
' drew up in order of battle, to the number of 
eight thoufand men, in three, divifions, fup- 
plied with fome pieces of artillery, ill 
manned and ferved. 

The battle began about one o'clock in the 
afternoon; the cannon of the kmg's army did 
dreadful execution among the rebels, while 
theirs was totally unferviceable. One of the 
great.errors in all the pretender's warlike mea- 
fures, was his fubje&ing wild and undifciplined 
troops to the forms of artful war, and thua 
reprefiing their •native ardour, from wh)ch alone 
he could hope for fuccefs. hi\s,x they H^cl 
been kept in their ranks» and wichftood the 
Englilb &r^ for fome cime> they at length be-» 
2 casnc 
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came impatient for clofer engagement; and 
about five hundred of them made an irruption 
upon the left wing of the enemy with their, 
accuftomed ferocity. The firft line being dis- 
ordered by this onfet, two battalions adf 
vanced to fupport it,^ and galled the enemy 
with a terrible and clofe difcharge. At thie 
fame time the dragoons, ui^er HawJey^ and 
the Argylefliire ifiilitia pulling down a park' 
wall that guarded the flank of the enemy^ 
and which they had but feebly defended^ 
fell in among them,, fword in han^) with great 
{laughter. In lefs than thirty mihutes they 
were totally routed, and the field covered with 
their wounded and (lain, to the number qf 
above three thoufand men. The French troops 
on the left did not fire a fhot, but flood inr 
adive during the engagement, and afterwards 
furrendered themfelves prifoners of war. Ap 
entire body of the clans marched off the fields* 
in order, while the reft were routed with greitf 
flaughter, and their leaders obliged with re*- 
luftance to retire. Civil war is in itfelf terri- 
ble, but more fo when heightened by unn^ 
ccflary cruelty. How guilty foever an eneipy 
may be, it is the duty of a brave foldier tp 
remember that he is only to fight an oppofer, 
and not a fuppliant. The vidlory was in every 

rcfpeft 
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refpccb dccifive, and humanity to the conquer* 
cd would have rendered it glorious. But little 
mercy was (hewn here; the conquerors werefeen 
to rcfufe quarter to the wounded, the unarmed, 
and the defencelefs •, fome were flain who were 
only excited by curiofity to become fpeftators of 
the combat, and foldiers were fcen to anticipate 
the bafe employment of the executioner. The 
duke immediately after the aftion, ordered'Cx 
and thirty defcrters to be executed, the conquer- 
ors fpread terror wherever they came ; and af- 
ter a Ihort fpace, the whole country round was 
one dreadful fcene of plunder, flaughter, and 
defolation ; juftice was forgotten, and ven- 
geance aflumed the name. 

In this manner were blafted all th^ hopes, 
and all the ambition of the young adventurer; 
one fliort hour deprived him of imaginary 
thrones and fceptres, and reduced him from a 
nominal king, to a diftrefled forlorn outcaft, 
fliunned by all mankind, except fuch as 
. fought his deftruftion. To the good and tlie 
brave, fubfequent diftrefs often atones for 
former guilt; and while reafon would fpeak 
for punifliment, our hearts plead for mercy. 
Immediately after the engagement, he fled 
away with a captain of Fitzjames's cavalry, 
and when thcii' horfes were fatigued, they both 

alighted. 
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jalighted, aad Separately finigbt for fafetjr. H6 
for fome days wandered lo this country^ m* 
curally wild, but now rendered more formid- 
able by war, a wretched fpeAator of aU thofe 
horrors which were the refuk of hi$ ill-guided 
atnbiiion. 

There is a ftriking (imilitude between hia 
adventures, and chofe of Charles the fecond, 
upon his efcape frorp Worceften He fonic- 
cloies found refuge in caves a^d cottages, with** 
out attendants, and dependent on the wretcb^ 
ed natives, who could pity, but not relieve 
him. Sometimes he lay in forefts^ with one or 
two companions of his diftrefs, continually 
purfued by the troops of the conqueror, 
as there was a reward of thirty tbo^fa&d 
pounds offered for taking him, dead or aUve. 
Sheridan, an {rifli adventurer, was the perfon 
^who kept moil faithfully by him, and infpired 
hitm with courage to fupport fuch incredible 
hardlhips. He had occafion in the courfc «if 
hia concealments, to truft bis life to the fideli,^ 
cy pf above fifty individuals, whofc venera- 
tion for his family prevailed 'above their av^i- 
rioe. 

One day, •having walked from morning till 
night, he ventured to enter a houfe, the owner 
iof which he well knew was attached to the pp- 

Voi. IV. , Y , pofitc 
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pafite party. As he entered, he addrefled thd 
' mafter of the houfe ifi the following mannef^ 
, *• The fon of your king comes to beg a littte 
** bread and a few cloaths. I know your pre- 
** fent attachment to my adverfaries, but 1 
*' believe you have fufBcienc honour not to 
** abufe my confidence, or to take advantage 
•* of my diftreffed fituation. Take thefe rags 
" that have for fome time been my only coTcr- 
" ing; you may probably reftore them to me 
«* one day when I (hall be fcated on the throne 
•« of Great Britain." The mafter of the houfc 
was touched withpity at his diftrcfs; he affift- 
cd him as far as he was able,- and never df- 
vulged the feeret. There are few of thofc whdf 
even wifhed hrs deftruftion, would chufe to be 
the immediate aftors in it, as it would fubjccfk 
them to the refentment of a numerous party. 

In this manner he continued ta wander among 
the frightful wilds of Glcngary, for near fix 
months, often hemmed round by his^ purfuers'^ 
but ftill fcfcucd by fome lucky accident frona 
the impending danger. At ler%th d privateer 
of St. Maloes, hired by his adherents, arrived 
in Lochnanach, in which he embarked in the 
moft wretched attire. He was clad in a IhorC 
coat of black frize, threadbare, over which 
was a common Highland plaid, girt ratind him 
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by a belt, from whence depended a piftol and 
a dagger* He had not been fhiftcd for many * 
weeks ; his eye was hollow^ his vifage wan, and 
his conftitution greatly impaired by famine and 
fatigue. He was accompanied by StiUivan and 
Sheridan^ -two Irifli adherents, who had fhared 
all his cAlamitiesi together with Camei-on of Lo- 
chjcl, and his bcothef^ add a few other exiles; 
They fct fail for France, and after having been 
chaccd by two Englifli men of war, they ar- 
rived in fafety at a place called Rofeau, near 
Morl'aix in Bretagne, Perhaps he would have 
found it more difficult to efcape, had not the 
vigilance of his pgrfucrs been relaxed by a re* 
pore that he was already flain. 

In the rtieati iimCf while the pretender wal 
thus purfued, the fcatfolds and the gibbets 
%ere preparing for his adherents. Seventeen 
bfficcrs of the rebel army were hanged, drawn^ 
and quartered, at Kennington-common, in the 
neighbourhood of London, Their cohftancy 
in death gained more profelytes to their caufe 
than even pet-haps their viftories would have 
obtained. Nine were executed in the fame 
manner at Carlifle, and eleven at York. A 
few obtained pardons, and a confiderable num* 
ber of the common men were tfanlportcd to 
the plantations in North America. 

Y2 The 
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The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromarti^, 
and the lord Balmerino/ were tried by their 
peers, and found guilty. Cromartie was par- 
doned, but the other two were beheaded on 
Tower-hill. Kilmarnotk, either convinced of 
his errors, or flattered to the laft with the hopes 
of pardon, declared a confcioufnefs of his 
crimes, and profelTed his repentance. But 
very diflFerent was the behaviour of B&imeiino, 
who gloried in the caufe for which he ftlL 
When his fellow- fufferer was commanded to 
to bid God blefs king George, which he did 
with a faint voice, Balmcrino ftill avowed his 
principles, and cried out aloud,*' God blefs Icing 
James !" Mr. Radcliffe, brother to the late earl 
of Dcrwentwater, who was beheaded in the 
former reign, being taken on board a Ihip afs 
he was coming to reinforce the pretender^s 
army, and the identity of his perfon being 
proved, he was fcntenced upon a former con- 
viction, and fuffered his fate vipon Tower-hill 
with tranquility arid refolution. Lord Lovatwas 
tried and found guilty fomt time after ; he died 
with great intrepidity, but his fuflferings did 
but very little honouV to his caufe. Thus end^ 
ed the laft etFort t)f the family of the Stuarts 
for re-afcending the throne ; dilated by 
youth and prefumption, and coftdufted ^fth*- 
out art or refolution. 

Im- 
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Isntnediatcly after the rebellion was fup- 
prcffed, and the tumult of terror and tranfpoj-t 
was fubfidcd, the legiflature undertook to efta- 
bliih fevel'al regulations in Scotland, which were 
equally conducive to the happinefs of that peo- 
ple, and the tfanquility of the united king- 
dom. The Highlanders had till this time 
continued to wear the old military drefs of their 
aoceflors, and never went without arms. In 
confequence of this, they confidered themfelves 
, as a body of people diftinft from the reft of 
the tiation, and were ready, upon the fliorteft 
notice, to fecond the infurredions of their 
chiefs. But their habits were now reformed, by 
an adl of the legiflature, and they were com- 
pelled to wear cloaths of the common fafhion. 
But what contributed flill more to their real 
felicity, was the abolition of that hereditary 
jurifdidtion which their chiefs exerted over 
them. The power of their chieftains was to- 
tally deilroyed, and every fubjcdl in that part , 
of the kingdom, was granted a participation of 
the common liberty. 

In the mean time, while England was thus 
in commotion at home, the flames of war 
ftill continued to rage upon the continent with 
cncrcafing violence. The French arms were 
crowned with repeated fucccfs 5 and almoft 
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the whole Netherlands were reduced under theif? 
dominion. The Dutch in their ufual manaep 
negocjated, fupplicated, and evaded the war ; 
but they found tiicmfelves every day ftripped 
of fome of thofe ftrong towns which formed 
a barrier to their dominions, and which they 
bad been put in poflcffion of by the viiSlorie^ 
. of Marlborough. They now lay almoft dc- 
fencelefs, and ready to receive the terms of 
|heir conquerors ; their national bravery be- 
ing quite fufFocated in the fpir^t of traffic and 
Juxury, 

The Dutch were at this lime divided by fac- 
tions which ftill fubfiftedjand hadTontinued&r 
above a century' in their republic. The one 
declared for theprincc of Orange and a ftadt- 
holder, the other pppofed this clcftion, |nd de- 
fired rather fricnddiip thar^ to be at variance with 
France, The prevalence of pither of thcfe 
faftions to its utmoft extent was equally fatal 
to freedom ; for if a ftadtholder were ckdcd, 
the conftituiion became altered from a repub- 
lic to ^ kipd of limited monarchy ^ if, on the 
fontrary, the oppofite party prevailed, the 
people muft fubmit to the weight of a ccn- 
firraed ariftocracy fupported by French power, 
and liable to its control. Of the two evils 
^hty chofc the foroier 5 the people in fcyeral 
2 . townsj 
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towns, inflamed almoft to fedition, compelled 
their magiftrates to declare the prince of 
Orange ftadtholder, captain-general, and ad- 
miral of the United Provinces. The vigo- 
rous confcquences of this refolution immedi- 
ately appeared. All commerce with theFrencK 
was prohibited 5 the Dutch^ army was aug- • 
mented, and orders were iffued to commence 
-hoftilities againft the French by fea and land. 
Thus the war, which had begun but in a fin- 
• gle country, was now difFufed over all Eu- - 
rope ; and like a diforder prevailed in differ- 
ent parts of this great political eonftitution, 
remitting and raging by turns. 

The king of Sardinia, who had fome years 
before joined France againft England, now 
changed fides, and declared againft the ambi- 
tious power of France. Italy felt all the ter- 
rors of inteftine war, or more properly looked 
on, while foreigners were contending with each 
other for her ufurped dominions. The French 
and Spaniards on one fide, and the Imperial- 
ifts and the king of Sardinia on the other, 
ravaged thofe beautiful territories by turns, 
and gave laws to a country that had once / 
furcad her dominion over the world. 

Abo»t this time the Englifli made an un» 
y 4 fucccfs^ 
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fiiccefiful attack upon Port TOrient, a (car- 
port ki France, but weakly defended, and 
dre^ off their forces in a t)anic. The French 
gaiaed a confiderable vidory at Roucroux in 
Flanders, although it procured them no real 
ndvantage, and coft them as many lives as 
they deftroyed of the enemy. Another vic- 
tory, which they obtained at La Feldt, ferved 
to deprefs the allied army ftill lower. But the 
taking of Bcrgen-op*zoom, the flrongefl: forti- 
fication of Dutch Brabant, reduced the Dutch 
to a ftate of defperation. However, thcfc 
viflrories gained by the French were counter- 
balanced with almofl equal difappointmentsv. 
In Italy the marflial Bclli(k*s brother, attempt- 
ing to penetrate at the head pf thirty-four 
thoufand men into Piedmont, was routed, and 
himfelf flain. An unfuccefsful fl<?ct was fent 
out for the recovery of Cape Breton. Two more 
were fitted out, the one to make a defcent upon 
the Britifti colonies in America, and the other 
to carry on the operations in the Eaftlndics; but 
tfacfc were attacked by Anfon and Warren, and 
iriaae of their {hips taken. Soon after this, com-» 
jDodore Fox, with fix (hips of war, took above 
forty French ihips richly laden from St. Do? 
mingoi and this lofs was foon after followed 
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by another defeat, whith the French fleet fuf- 
tained from admiral Hawke, in which feven 
ihips of the line,' an^ feverai frigates, were 
taken. 

In this manner ridory, defeat, negociation, 
treachery, and rebellion, fucceeded each other 
rapidly for fome jnears, till all (ides began to 
think tbemfelves growing itiore feeble, and 
gaining no folid advantage. 
• The Dutch had for fome time endeavour- 
ed to ftop the progrefs of a war, in which 
they had all to lofe, and nothing to gain. The 
king of France was ftnfible that after a vic*^ 
tory was the moft advantageous time to 
oflFer terms of peace. He even exprefied 
bis defire of general tranquillity to Sir John 
Ligonier, who had been taken prifoner at the 
battle of La Feldt. But now the bad fuccefs 
of his admirals atfea, his armies in Italy, the 
frequent bankruptcies of his merchants at 
home, and the eledion of a ftadtholdcr in 
Holland, who gave fpirit to the oppofition, 
all thefe contributed to make him weary of 
the' war, and to propofe an accommodation. 
This was what the allies had long wifhed for ; 
and which, notwithftandiftg, they were alhamed 
to demand. The Englifh miniftry in particu- 
lar finding ' themfelves unable to manage a 
I par. 
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parliament foured by frequent defeats, and 
now beginning' to be difgufted with continental 
connexions, were very ready to accede. A 
jiegociation was therefore refolved upon ; and 
the contending powers agreed to come to a 
congrefs at Aix-la-Cha£elle, where the earl of 
Sandwich and Sir Thomas Robinfon afliited 
as plenipotentiaries from the king of Greac 
Britain. 

This treaty, which takes its name from the . 
city at which it Was made, was begun, upon 
the preliminary conditions of reftoring all con'» 
quefts made during the war. From thence 
great hopes were expe&ed of conditions both 
favourable and honourable to the Engliih ; 
but the treaty dill remains a lafling mark of 
precipitate counfels, and Englifh difgrace. By 
this i: was agreed, that all prifoners on each 
fide fhould be mutually rcftored, and all coo- 
qucfts given up. That the dutchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guaftalla, (houldbc ceded to 
Don Philip, heir apparent to the Spaniih 
throne, and to bis heirs ; but in cafe of his 
fpcceeding to the crown of Spain, that then 
thefe dominions fhould revert to the houfe of 
Auftria. It was confirmed that the fortificar 
tions of Dunkirk to the fea Ihould be deixio-. 
DIhcdj tl^at thp EngliQi (hip annually fcnt 

with 
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ivith Oaves to the coaft of New Spain fliould have 
ihis privilege continued for four years. That 
(the king of Pruflia fliould be confirmed in th? 
poffeflion of Silefia, which he had lately con- 
quered ; and that the queen of Hungary fliould 
be fecured in her patrimonial dominions. But 
jone article of the peace was more difpleafing 
and afflidive to the Englifli than all the reft. 
It was i[lipulated that the king of Great' Bri- 
tain fliould immediately, after the ratification 
of this treaty, fend two perfons of rank ancj 
diftindion to France as Jioftages, until refti^ 
tution fliould be made of Cape Breton, 
^nd all other conquefts which England hacj 
made during the war. This was a mortifying 
f laufe ; but po add to the general error of the 
negociation, no mention was made of tha 
fearching^the veflelsof England in the Ameri- 
can feas, upon which the war was originally 
begun. The limits of their refpedive poflTeC- 
iions in North America were not afcertained j 
nor did they receive any equivalent for thofc / 
forts which they rcftored to the enemy. The 
jreaty of Utrecht had long been the objeft of 
fcproach to thofe by whom it was made ; but, 
y^ith all its faults, the treaty novir concluded was 
by far more defpicable ^nd erroneous. Xct 
f)ich was the fpif 1^ of the (iiTics^ that the treaty 

9i 
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of Ucrccht was branded with univerfal con* 
tempt, and the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle wa$ 
extolled with the higheft drains of^praife. 
But the people were wearied with repeated 
di%race» and bnly expedting an accumulation 
of misfortunes by continuing the war, they were 
glad of any peace that promifed a paufe to 
their difappointments.r 
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HIS treaty, which feme afierted would 
ferve for a bond of permanent amity, was, pro- 
perly fpcftking, but a temporary truce ; a ceffatioh 
from hoftilities, which both fides were unable 
to Gontitnie. Though the war between Eng- 
land and France was adtually hufiied up in 
Europe, yet in the Eaft and Weft Indies it 
ftill went forward with diminilhcd vehemence. 
Both fides ftill willing to ofiend, ftili offend- 
ing, and yet both complaining of the infra6tiotl« 
In the mean time, as Europe enjoyed a: 
temporary tranquillity, the people of England 
cxpcdted, and the miniftry was liberal in pro- 
mifing them, a return of all the advantages of 
peace. In order to pleafc the populace, for 
this miniftry had the art always to keep the 
people in good humour, a magnificent fire- 
work was played off; and the IpcAators could 
never be brought to think that a bad treaty, 
which was celebrated with fuch magnificeni 
prefufion. 

It 
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It mud be confefled alfo there was fome de^^ 
£re (hewn in the miniftry to promote the co'oj- 
tnerce of the Kingdom ; and. for this purpofe' 
a bill was paflcd for encouraging 4 Britifh her- 
Hng fifhery, in the manner of that carried oA 
by the Dutch, under proper regulatiqns^ 
From the car-rying fuch a fcheme vigoroufly 
into execution, grc^t advantages were ex^ 
pefted. The Dutch, who had long enjoyed 
the fole profits arifmg from this article, con* 
fidered the fea as a mine of inexhauftible 
wealth. But the patience and frugality of 
that nation feem to fit them more properly fort 
the life of fllhermen than the Englifh. Cer- 
tain it is that experience has fiiev^n this at- 
tempt to rival the Dutch to hare been ineffed*^ 
tual. Perhaps the company was not efltablilb* 
ed upon the ftrideft principles of oeconomy i 
perhaps the Dutch ^t of curing their fifh was 
not pradtifed or underftood perfe£lly. 

In the mean time Mr. Pelhamy who now 
conduced the bufinefs of the ftate, and was 
efteemed a man of candour ami capacity, lard 
a fcheme for lightening the immenfc load of 
debt which the nation fuftaincd in Gbnfcquencc 
of the late war. His plan was to Icffen the 
debtj by lowering the intereft which had bcea 
promifed on granting the fupplie$> or elft 

obliging 
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obliging the lenders to receive the fums origi- 
nally granted. Thofe^ for inftanec, who were 
proprietors of ftoek, and received for the ufc 
of their money four per cent* wcre^ by an zSt 
paired for that purpofe, compelled to fubfcribe 
their names, fignifying their eonfent to accept 
of three pounds ten ihiUings per cent^^ the 
following year, and three per cJent. every year 
enfuing; and in cafe of a refufal, aiBTurances were 
givep that the government would pay oflf the 
principal. This fcheme was attended with the 
, .dcfired ei7e6t^ though it, in fomd ipeafuroi 
was a force upon the lender, who had crigt'^ 
nally granted his money upon different term's, 
and under a promife of continuing intereft. 
However^ the meafure v;as evidently benefit 
cial to the nation } and experience has fhewii* 
that it no way affedted the public credit. Be^- 
fide this falutary meafure others were purfued 
for the intereft of the nation with equal fuc-* 
cefs. The importation of iron from America 
was allowed, the trade to Africa was laid open 
to the nation, but under the fuperintendance 
of the board of trade. 

But all the advantages the nation reaped 
from thcfe .falutary meafures were not fuffi- 
cient to counterbalance the flroke which li* 
berty received^ as fome are of opinioniby an 

nmufual 
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unofual ftretch of the privileges of the houfe 
of cooimons. The city of Weftminfter had 
long been repreiented by members who were, 
in ibme meafure, appointed by the miniftry. 
Lord Trentham, member for Weftminfter, 
having vacated his ieat in the houfe of com- 
mons, by accepting a place under the crown, 
again reiblved to ftand candidate, and met 
with a violent oppofition. It was objeded by 
ibme that he had been uncommonly a&ivq in 
introducing ibme French ftroUers, who had 
come over by the inviution of the nobility 
to open a theatre when our own were ihut 
up. This accuiation againft him excited a 
violent combination, who ftyled themfelves the 
Independent Eledors of Weftmmfter, and who 
oamed Sir George Vandeput, a private gentler- 
man, as his competitor. Thefe reiblved to 
fupport their own nomination «at their own 
expence, and accordingly opened houfes of 
entertainment for the inferior voters, and pro- 
pagated abufe as ufuaL At length the pole 
being clofed, the majority appeared to be ia 
favour of lord Trcntham ; but a fcrutiny be* 
ing demanded by the other party, it was pro- 
traded by management on the one fide, and 
tumult on the other. After ibme time the 
fcrutiny alfo appeared in favour of lord Trenc- 

ham. 
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liam, the independent cleftors complained of 
|)artiality and injuftice in the high-bailiff of 
Weftminfter, yirho cook the poll, and carried 
their petition to the houfe. 

To this petition the houfe plaid little atten- 
tion ; but proceeded to examine the high-bat- 
tiff as to the caufes that had fo long protrafted 
the eleftion. This officer laid the blame upon 
Mr. Crowle, Who had afted as counfel forthd 
petitioners, sthd alfd upon the horK>urabId 
Alexander Murray, a friend to Sir Georgd 
Vandeput, and one Gibfon, an upholftercn 
Thcfe three perfons were, therefore, brought 
to the bar of the houfe; Crowle and Gibfon 
confented to afk pardon, and were difmiflcd^ 
Upofa being reprimanded bjr the fpcaker. Mur- 
ray was at firft admitted to bail ; but upon thd 
depofitiori of fcveral witneffcs that he had- 
headed a mob to intimidate the voters, it was 
i-efolved by the houfe that he Ihould be com- 
mitted a clofe prifoncr to Newgate, and that 
he Ihould receive this fcfttence at the bar of the 
houfe upon his knees. When he was con- 
dufted before the hoijfe, being dire5:ed to 
kneel, he refufed to comply, and this threw 
the whole affembly into commotion. They 
then were rcfolved to purfue more vigorous 
iTiCafures -, ordered that he Ihould be com- 

Vol. IV. Z mittcd 
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mitted to Newgate, denied the Ufe of pen, ink, 
and paper, and that no perfon (hould have ac- 
cefs to him, without permiflion of the houfe. 

This imprifonment he underwent with great 
chearfulnefs, fenfible that, by the conftitutbn 
of the country, his confinement could con- 
tinue no longer than while the commons con- 
tinued fitting ; and at the end of the feflion he 
was accordingly difcharged. But what was 
his amazement, at the commencement of the 
enfuing feflion, to find that he was was again 
called upon, and that a motion was made for 
committing him clofe prifoner to the Tower* 
The delinquent, therefore, thought proper to 
fcreen himfelf from their refentment by ab- 
fconding ; but the people could not help 
confidering their reprefentatives rather as 
their oppreflbrs, and the houfe as afTerting 
rather vindidtive, than legiflative autho- 
rity. Some thought they faw in this mea- , 

, fure the feeds of a future ariftocracy ; that 
the commons eredled themfelves into a tri- 
bunal, where they determined on their own 
privileges, and ready to punifh, without' the 
confent of the other parts of the legiflature. 

. However, the fubjeft has ftill one refource 
againil any violent refolutions of the houfe 
j^ainft him ; he may rcfift if he thinks proper, 

as 
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as they are armed with no legal executive 
powers ^to compel obedience. 

The people were fcarcc recovered from the 
rcfcntment produced by this meafure, when 
another was taken in the houfe, which, in 
reality^ made diftinftions among the people, 
and laid a line between the rich and poor 
that feemed impaflable. This was the aft for 
the better preventing clandcftine marriages, 
and for the more public Solemnization of that 
ceremony. The grievance complained of, 
and which this law was calculated to redrefs, 
•was, that the fons and daughters of opulent 
families were often feduced into marriage be- 
fore they had acquired fufficicnt experience in 
life, to be fenfiblc of the dcfparity of the match. 
This ftatute, therefore, enafted, that the bans 
of marriage Ihould be regularly publiflied 
three fucceffive Sundays in the church pf the 
pariih where both parties had refided for one 
month, at leaft, before the ceremony. It de- 
clared, that any marriage folemnized without 
this previous publication, or a licenfe obtain- 
ed from the bifhop's court, (hould be void, 
and that the pcrfon who folemnized it (hould 
be tranfported for feven years. This adt was 
at that time thought replete with confcquences 
injurious to fociccy ; and experience has con- 
Z 2 firmed 
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firmed the truth of many of thofe ob]eSionf<r 

Infamous men have made a pradice of fedii* 

cing young women, ignorant of the law^ bf 

pretending a marriage which they knew to be 

iliegal, and confequently no longer bi'nding«r 

The poor^ by being prevented from making 

I alliances with the rich, have left wealth to flow 

I in its ancient channels, and thus to accumolatev 

contrary to the intcrefts of the ftatc. It ha» 

been found to impede marriage, by clogging 

it with unneceflary ceremonies, dome have 

affirmed that iewdnefs and debauchery have 

become more frequent fince the enadmg thi» 

I law, and it is believed that the numbers^ of the 

people are upon the decline. 

This fefllon was ahb diftinguilhed by ano- 
ther ad equally unpopular,and perhapsequally 
injurk>as to that reiigton which was ftill left a-^ 
mong the populace. This was a law for naturae 
iizing^he Jews. The miniftry boldly affirmed, 
that fuch a law would greatly contribute to the 
benefit of the nation ^ that it wou^d encreaie 
the wealth, the credit, and the commerce of 
the kingdom, and fet a laudable example of 
political toleration. Others, however, were 
of different fentimcnts ; they faw greater favour 
was- (hewn to the Jews by this bill, than to^ 
ibme other k6ts profeffing chriftianity ^ that 

an 
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an ifltroduaion of this people into the king* 
dom would difgrace the charadler of the na- 
tion, and cool the izeal of the natives for re- 
ligion, which was already too much ncglc<5ted* 
The bill was pafTed into a law ; but the people 
without doors remonilrated fo loudly againft 
it, that the miniftry were obliged to get ic re- 
pealed the enfuing feffion. 

An ad equally unpopular with the two for- 
n>er was now alfo pafTed^ which contained regu* 
ktions for the better preferving the game. By , 
this, none but men already pofTefTed of a dated 
fortune were allowed a privilege of carrying 
a gun, or deftroying game, though even upon 
the grounds which he himfelf rented and paid 
for. This law was but of very little fervice to 
the community ; it totally damped all that ^ 
martial ardour among thc4ower orders of man^ 
kind, by preventing their handling thofe arms^ 
which might one day be neceflary to defend 
their country. It alfo defeated its own end of 
preferving the game; for the farmers, abridg- 
ed of the power of feizffaig game, never per- 
mitted it to come to maturity. 

A fcheme, which the nation fras taught to ^.0.174^ 

believe would be extremely advantageous, 

had been entered upon fome time before. This 

was the encouraging thofe who had been dif- 

2/ 3 charged 
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•charged the army or navy, to become fettlers 
in a new colony in North America, in the pro- 

, vincc of Nova Scotia. To this retreat it was 
thought the wafte of an exuberant nation 
might well be drained off; and thofe bold fpi^ 
rits kept in employment at a diftance, who 
might be dangerous, if fuffered to continue 
in idlenefs at home. Nova Scotia was a place 
where men might be imprifoned, but not main- 

* 'tained ; it was cold, barren, and incapable of 
fuccefsful cultivation. The new colony, there^ 
fore, was maintained there with fome expence 
to the government in the beginning ; and fuch 
as were permitted, foon went fouthward to the 
milder climates, where they were invited by 
an untenanted and fertile foil. Thus did. the 
nation ungratefully fend off her hardy veterans 
to perifh on inhofpitable (hores, and this they 
were taught to believe would extend their 
dominion. 

. 'However, it was for this barren fpot that 
the Englilh and French revived the war, which 
foon after fpread wJAb fuch terrible devaftation 
over every part of the globe. The native 
Indians bordering upon the defarts of Nova 
Scotia, a fierce and favage people, looked from 
the firft with jcaloufy upon thefe new fettlers ; 
and they confidcred the vicinity of the Eng- 

lifll 
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li(h as an encroachment upon their native 
poffeflions. The French, who were neighbours 
in like manner, and who i^ere ftill imprefled 
with national animolity, fomented thefe fuf- 
picions in the natives, and reprefented the 
Engliih, and with regard to this colony the re- 
prefentation might be true, as enterprizing and 
fevere. Commiffaries were, therefore, appoint- 
ed to meet at Paris, to compromife thefe 
difputes J but thefe conferences were rendered 
abortive by. the cavillings of men, who could 
not be fuppofed to underftand the fubjeft in 
debate. 

' As this feemed to be the firft place where 
the diflenfions took their rife for a new war, it 
may beneceffary to bealittle more minute. The 
French had been the firft cultivators of Nova 
Scotia, and, by great induftry and long perfeve- 
rance, had rendered the foil, naturally barren, 
fomewhat more fertile, and capable of fuftain- 
ing nature, with fome afliftance from Europe. 
This country, however, had frequently chan- 
ged mafters, until at length the Englifli were 
fettled in the poffeffion, and acknowledged as 
the rightful owners, by the treaty of Utrecht. 
The pofleflion of this country was reckoned 
neceflary to defend the Englifli colonies to the 
North, and to preferve their fuperiority in the 

Z 4 fiflieries 
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fi(herie8 in that part of the world. Th^ 
French, however, who had been long fettled in 
the back parts of the country, refolved totiCe 
every method to difpoflefs the new-comers^ 
^nd fpirit^d qp the Indians to more open 
hoftilities, which were reprefentpd to the i^ng-r 
)ifh mir^iftry for iqa\e time without redrefs. 

Soon after this, another fqurce of difpute 
began to be feen in the fame part qf the world, 
^qd promifcd as much uneafinefs as ;he for- 
iner. The French pretending firfl to have 
drfcQvered the mouth of the river N^iffifippi^ 
claimed the whole adjacent country toward^ 
y^ew Mexico Qa the Eiaft, and quite to thq 
^pal^ch^an tnoqnt^ins on the Weft. In 
Qrder to aifert their c}ain^s, ^s they found 'fe- 
yeral Englilh, who had fettled beyond thefe 
piountains, from motives of commerce, 
and alfo invited by the natural beauties of 
the country, they difpoffcflcd them of their 
new fettlem^ncs, and t^uilt fuch forts as would 
(Tomniand the whole country rqund about. It 
^ WJ^s now, therefore, feen, that their intention 
was to furround the Engli(h colonies, which 
lay ^long the /bore, by taking poffclfion of 
the internal parts of the country that lay ^n th? 
back of our fettlements ; and thus, being ir\ 
pplTeflion already. of ^he northern andfoi^bcra 

par^^. 
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parts of that great continent, to hem the£ng» 
Jifli in on every fide, and fecurc to themfelves 
»11 trade with the natives of the internal part 
of the country, The Englifh, therefore, juftly 
apprehended, that if the French united thew 
northern colonies, which were traded into by 
the river St. Lawrence, to their fouthern, 
which werp acceflible by the river MiffiflSppi, 
Hhat then they muft in a (hort time become 
mailers of the whole cpuntry v ^rti) by having 
9 wide extended territory to range in, they 
would foon multiply, and become every day 
more powerful. 

Negociations had long been carried on to 
determine thefe differences ; but what could 
feafon ^vail in determining difputes where 
jhcre were no certain principles to be guided 
by ? The limits of thofc countries had ncveV 
been fettled ; for they were before this time too 
remote, or too infignificant, to employ much 
attention. It was pot probable that powers, 
who had no right to the countries in difpute, 
but that of invafion, would have equity enough 
%o agree gmong themfelves in fliaring the 
fpoil. 

But not in America alone, but alfo in Afia, 
(he feeds of a new ws^r were preparing to be 
(jfpapded. On th^ (^.Oi^fts of Malabar, the 
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Englifh and French had, in i«£b, never cea(ed 
from hoililictcs. 

This immenfe tradt of country, which now 
law the armies of Europe contending for its do- 
minion, comprehends the whole Peninfula of 
India proper. On the coafts of this country, 
the* Englifh, the French, and fevcral other 
powers of Europe, had built forts, with the 
original confent of the Mogul, who was then 
emperor of the whole trad. The war between 
the Englifli and French there, firtt began by 
cither power fiding with two contending princes 
of the country, and from being fecondaries in the 
quarrel at length becoming principals. Thus 
the war was kindled up in every part of 
the world. Mod other national contefts have 
arifen from fome principal caufe •, but this war, 
feems to have been produced by the concur- 
rence of f?veral, or it may bf more properly 
confidered as the continuance of the late war, 
which was never efFedtually extinguiflied by 
the wretched and defedlive treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The government of England had long com- 
plained of thefe infraftions, and thefe produc- 
ed only recrimination -, the two powers were 
negociatihg, accufing, and deftroying each other 
at the fame time. At length, the miniftry 

were 
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w^re refolved to cut the knotj which they could 
not unloofe, and to ad at once in open defi-* 
ance of the enemy. Orders were accordingly 
difpatched to all the governors of the Ameri- 
can provinces to unite into a confederacy for, 
their mutiial fecurity; and, if poffible, to bring 
the Indians over to efpoufe their quarrel. But 
this was a. meafure which, by long neglect, 
was now become impradicable. It had long 
been the method of the Englifh to cultivate 
the friendfhip of this fierce and hardy race in 
times of danger ; but to flight it in circumftan- 
ces of fafety. This ferved to alienate the af- 
fedions of the Indians from the Englifh go- 
vernment ; but the avarice of our merchants, 
particularly of that called the Ohio company, 
^who fold them bad commodities, and treated 
them with perfidy and infolence, ferved to 
confirm their averfion. Befide, there was 
fomcthing in the difpofition of the French 
adventurers in thofe regions ipore fimilar to 
theirs. They were hardy, cnterprizing, and 
poor. The Indians, therefore, naturally joined 
thofe allies, from the conqueft of whom in 
cafe of enmity, they could expedt no plunder ; 
and they declared war againft the Englilh fet-- 
tiers, who were rich, frugal, and laborious, and 
whofe fpoils were therefore worth wilhing for. 

In 
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In this manner the Englifli had not only the 
French, but almoft the whole body of the 
Indian nations to contend with ; but what 
was ftill worfe, their own contentions among 
each other rendered their fituation yet more 
deplorable. Some of the Englifh provinces, 
who, from their iituation, had little to fear 
ifrom the enemy, or few advantages to expeft 
from fuccefs, declined furnifliing their (hare 
of the fupplies. At the fame time the gover- 
nors of fome other colonies, who had been men 
of broken fortunes, and had left England in 
hopes of retrieving their loft circumftances 
by rapacity abroad, became fo odious, that 
the colonies refufed lolcnd any affiftance, when 
fuch men were to have the management. 

The fucceffes, therefore, of the French im 
the beginning were flattering and uninterrupted. 
There had been for fome time frequent fkir- 
milbes between their troops, and thole of the 
government of England. They had fought 
with general Lawrence to the North, and co- 
lonel Wafbington to the South, and come off 
moft commonly viftorious. It is unneceflary, 
however^ to tranfmit thefe trifling details to 
poftericy, or to load the page with barbarous 
names, and unimportant marches. It may be 
fuflicient to fay, that the two nations fecmed 

W 
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to have imbibed a part of the favagc furjr of 
thofe with whom they fought, and.cxccrcifcd 
various cruelties, either from a fpirit of ava- 



rice or revenge. 



' The mifiiftry, however^ in England begafi 
flow a very vigorous exertion in defence of 
thofe colonics, who refufed to defend them* 
felyes. Four operations were undertakenf in 
America at the fame time. Of thefe, one Was a.d. ijj$i 
commanded by colonel Monckton, who bad 
Orders to drive the French from the encroach-* 
ments upon the province of Nova Scotia* 
The fecond, more to the South, was direiSted 
againft Crown-point, under the command of 
general Johnfon. The third, under the con- 
cjuft of general SHirley, was deftincd to Niaga* 
ra, to fccure the forts on the river j and thtf ' 
fourth was farther fouthward ftill, againft 
Fort Du Quefne, under general Braddo(?k. 

In thefe expeditions Monckton was fuccefs- 
ful ; Johnfon alfo was viftorlous, tho* he failed 
in taking the fort againft which he was fent $ 
Shirley was thought to have loft the feafon fof 
operation by delay; Braddock was vigorous 
and aftive, but fuffcred a defeat. This bold 
commander, who had been recommended ta 
this fervice by the duke of Cumberland, kt 
forward upon his .expedition in June, and left 
the cultivated parts of the country on the tenths 
2 ' at 
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at the head of two thoufand two hundred men^ 
directing his march to that part of the country 
where general Wafhington had been defeated 
the year before. Upon his arrival, he was 
there informed that the French at Fort du 
Quefne, againft which he was deftined, expeft- 
ed a reinforcement of five hundred men, and 
would then become his equkls in the field ; he 
therefore refolved with ail hafte to advance and 
attack them, before they became too powerful 
by this conjundion. In confequence of this re- 
folution, leaving colonel Dunbar with eight hun- 
dred men to bring up the prov'^fions, (lores, and 
heavy baggage, as quick as the nature of the 
fervicc would admit, he marched forward with 
the reft of his army, through a country that 
ftill remained in primaeval wildncfs, folitary 
and ff hideous, inhabited only by beads, and 
huntCFS ftill more formidable. However, 
he went forward with intrepidity, and foon 
found himfelf advanced into the defarts of Of- 
wcgo, where no European had ever been. 
But his courage was greater than his caution ; 
regardlefs of the defigns of the enemy, he 
took no care previoufly to explore the woods 
or the thickets, as if the nearer he approached 
the enemy, the lefs regardlefs he became of dan- 
ger. Being at length within ten miles of the 
fortrefs, he was appointed to befie^e, and 

marching 
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marching forward through the fohefts with full 
confidence of fuccefs, on a fuddcn his whole 
army was aftonilhed by a general difcharge of 
arms, both in front and flank, from an enemy 
that dill remained unfeen. It was now too 
late to think of retreating, the troops had pafTed 
into the defile, which the enemy had artfully 
permitted them to do before they offered to 
fire. The vanguard of the Engliih now, there- 
fore, fell back in conllernation upon the main 
body, and the panic foon became general. 
The officers alone difdained to f3y, while Brad- 
dock himfelf (till continued to command his 
brave afTociates, difcovering at once the great- 
eft intrepidity and the greateft imprudence. 
An enthuGaft to the difcipline of war, he dif- 
daiped to fly from the field, or to permit his 
men to quit their ranks when their only me- 
thod of treating the Indian army, was by a 
precipitate attack, or an immediate defertion 
of the field of battle. At length Braddock, 
having received a mufquet-fhoc through the- 
lungs, he dropped^ and a total confufion en-, 
fued. All the artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage of the army were left to the enemy •, 
and the lofs fuftaincd by the Engliih army 
might amount to feven hundred men. The 
Ihattered remains of the army, foon after join- 
ing 
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Jhg colonel Dunbar^ returned by thcif 
former route, and arrircd to fprcad the ge- 
neral confternation among the provincials of 
Philadelphia. 

The general indignation that was raifed by 
thefe defeats^ drove the Engliih into a fpirit of 
retaliation by fea, where they were fure of 
fuccefs. Ordcfs were, thereforci given to make 
prize of the French (hipping wherever f^vfiidf 
though they had yet publiihed no formal de- 
claration of war. With this order, the naval 
commandd^ very readily and wiliingly com- 
plied ; the French merchant ffaips were taken 
in feveral places, and foon the Engliib ports 
were filled with veflels taken from the cnerpy, 
and kept as an indemnification for tbofe fort? 
of which the enemy had nnjuftly poflTefled 
themfelves in Anierica. The benefit of this 
meafure, was much more obvious ihan it^ 
jufticei it ftfuck fuch a blow that the French 
navy was unable to recover hfclf during the 
continuance of the war, which was formally 
declared on both fides fiiortly afcen 
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HE war between the two ftatiohs being 
thus begun, and all negociatlon at an end, both 
hations made vigorous p^eparatiohs, both to 
annoy, and to intimidate each other. In thiis 
the F'rcnch wete moft fuccefsful, and for a long 
time had the fatisifaflibn to fee hot onlj' 
fuccefs attend their arms, but difcotlteiit 
dnd fadioh dividing the (lounfels of their 
opponents. Their firft attempt was bjr inti- 
midating England with the threats of a for« 
midable invafiort. Several bodies of their 
troops had fot fomc tiilie been fcnt dowh td 
the coatts that lay oppofite the Bricilh (hores^ 
thefe were inftruAed in the difciplinc of eni- 
barklng and re • latiding from flat*botfopied 
boats, which were nlade in great numbers fpf 
that expedition. The number of men dcftirt* 
ed for this entetprtze, amoutited to fifty thoti- 
fand, but they difcovered the utmoft reludt* 
imce to the undertaking, and it was by dt^ 
grees that the French miniftry hoped td pre* 
vail upprt thtm to proceed. Every day the/ 
Vol. IV. . A a wcf€ 
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were exercifed with embarking and difembark* 
ing, while numbers of new. flat- bottomed boats 
were continually added. 

Whether thcfc preparations were intended 
for aftual defcent, or made only to terrify the 
Englifli, is as yet uncertain, but it is manifeft: 
that they anfwered the latter intent entirely. 
The people of England faw themfelv^s ex- 
pofed without arms, leaders, or difcipline, tO 
the defigns of their enemies, governed by a mi- 
niftry that was timid, unpopular, and divided 
among themfclves. It was in this exigence that 
they applied to the Dutch for fix thoufand men, 
which they wejje obliged to furnifh by treaty 
in cafe of invafion. However, the Dutch re- 
fufed the fupply, alledging that their treaty 
was to fupply troops in cafe of an aftual, and 
not a threatened invafion. The king, there- 
fore, finding that he could not haVe the Dutch 
forces until their afCilance would be too late, 
defifted entirely from his demand, and the 
Dutch, with great amity, returned him thanks 
for withdrawing his requeft. 
, The miniftry, difappointed of this affiftance, 
looked round the continent to find where they 
might at any rate make a demand. Thp aid 
of a body of Heflians and Hanoverians, a- 
mounting to about ten thoufand men, was to 
be purchafed j and thefe the miniftry brought 

over 
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over into England iQ protedl about as many 
ttiillioiis of Englilhmeni who were fuppofed in* 
<;apable of defending thetnfelves. But here 
the remedy appeared to the people worfe than 
th^ difeafc. The mi^niftry wa^ reviled for bav» 
iBg reduced the nation to fuch a difgraceful 
condefeeniion. The people donfidered them*- 
fclves ad no way reduced to the ncceffiry of 
borrowing fuch feeble aid. They only de- 
tnanded a vigorous exertion of their own in- 
ternal ftrengtb) and feared no force that could 
be led to invade them. 

Thefe murmurs, fears, and diflenfions among 
the Englifli, gave the French ait opportunity of 
carry ingort their defignsoij another quarter} and 
while the miniftry were employed in guarding 
againft the neighbouring terrors, they were 
attacked in the Mediterranean,* where they ejt* 
peftcd no danger. The ifland of Minorcat 
which we had taken from the Spaniards in the 
rcfgn of queen Anne, was fecured to Eng.* 
land by repeated treatfes. But the miniftry^ 
at this time being blinded by domeftic terrors^ 
had negledled to take fufficient precautions for 
its defence, fo that the garrifon was weak, and / 
no way fitted to ftand a vigorous fi^ge. The 
French, therefore landed near the fortifica- 
tion of St. Philip's, which was reckoned one of 
A a 2 .the 
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the ftroDgeft in Eorope^ and commanded by 
general Blakeney, who was brave indeed^ but 
ralher fuperannuated. The fiege was carried 
on with great vigour, and for fome time as ob-» 
ftinately defended on the fide of the Englifli. 

The miniftry being apprized of this unex- 
pected attack, refolved to raife the fiege if 
pofltble, and fent out admiral Byng with ten 
ibips of war^ with orders to relieve Minorca 
at any rate. Byng accordingly failed from 
Gibraltar, where he was refufed any afliftance 
of men from the governor of that garrifon^ 
^nder a pretence that his own fortification was 
in danger. Upon his approaching the ifiand^ 
he foon faw the French banners difplaycd upon 
the ftiore, and the Englifli colours ftill flying 
on the caftle of St. Philip. He^ad been or- 
dered to throw a body of troops into the 
garrifon ; but this he thought too hazardous 
an undertaking ; nor did he even make an at^ 
tempt. While he was thus deliberating be- 
tween his fears and his duty, his attemiotl 
was quickly called off by the appearance of 
a French fleet, that fccmed of nearly equal 
force to his own. Confounded by a variety 
of mcafures he fecmcd refolved to purfuc 
none, and therefore gave orders to form the 
line of battle, and a A upon the defenfive. 

Byng 
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Byng bad been long praifed for his (kill in na« 
val taftics ; and, perhaps, valuing nooft thofe 
talents for which he was mod: praifed, he fa- 
crificed all claims to courage to the applaufc 
for naval difcipjihe. The French fleet ad- 
vanced, a part of the Englifh fleet engaged, 
the admiral ftill kept;, aloof, and gave very 
plaufiblc rcafons for not coming, into aftion. 
The French fleet, therefore, flowly failed 
away, and no other opportunity ever offered 
of coming to a clofer engagement. 

This caution was carried rather beyond the 
proper bounds ; but a council of war, which 
was foon after called on board the admiral's 
own ihip, deprived the Englifh garrifon of al^ 
hopes of fuccour. It was there determined to 
fail away to Gibraltar to refit the fleet, and 
it was agreed that the relief of Minorca was 
become impradticable. 

Nothing could exceed the refentment of the 
nation upon being informed of Byng's Cpn* 
dud. The miniftry were notavcrfc to throw-* 
ing from themfclves the blame of thofe mear 
fures which were attended with fuch indiffer- 
ent fuccefs, and they fecretly fanned the flame. 
The news, which foon after arrived, of the 
, furrender of the garrifon to the French, drove 
the general ferment almoft to frenzy. In the 
A ^ 3 mean 
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mean time Byng continued at Gibraltar, quite 
fatisfied with his own conduct, and little ex- 
p^fting the dreadful ftorm that was gathering 
againft him at home. Orders, however, were 
foon fent out for putting him under an arreft, 
and for carrying hini to England. Upon 
his arrival he was committed to ctofe cuftody 
in Greenwich hofpital, and fome arts u(ed 
to enflame the populace againft him, who 
want no incentives to injure and condemn their 
fuperiors. Several addreffes were fcnt up 
from different counties, demanding juftice 
on the delinquent, which the miniftry were 
willing to fecond. He was foon after tried by 
a court-martial in the harbour of Portfmouth, 
where, after a trial, which continued feveral 
days, his judges were agreed that he had not 
done his utmoft during the engagement to 
• defiroy the enemy, and therefore they ad- 
judged him to fuffer death by the twelfth ar- 
ticle of war. At the fame time, however, 
they recommended him as an objeft of mercy, 
as they confidercd his conduct rather as the 
cflFefts of error, than of Cowardice. By this 
fentence they expcfted to fatisfy at once the 
refcntment of the nation, and yet fcreen thcm- 
felves fiom confcious fcvcrity. The govern- 
ment was rcfolved upon fiiewing him no mercy ; 

the 
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the parliament was applied to in his favour ; 
but they found no circumftances in his con** 
dud that could invalidate the former fentcnce. ^ 
Being thus abandoned to his fate, he main«- 
tained to the lad a degree of fortitude and fe* 
renity, that no way betrayed any timidity or * 
cowardice. Qn the day fixed for his execu- 
tion, which was on board a man of war in 
the harbour of Portfmouih, he advanced from 
the cabbin, where he had been imprifonc;d, 
upon deck, the place appointed for him to 
fufFer. After delivering a paper, containing 
the ftrongcfl: aiTertions of his innocence, he 
came forward to the place where he was to 
kneel down, and for fome time perfiftcd in 
liot covering his face 5 but his friends reprc- 
fenting that his looks would poffibly intimi- 
date the foldiers who were to (hoot hint, and 
prevent their taking proper aim, he had his 
eyes bound with an handkerchief; and then 
giving the fignal for the foldiers to fire, he 
was killed inftantaneoufly. There appears 
fome feverity in Byng's punifliment; but it 
certainly produced foon after very beneficial 
«ffe6ts to the nation. 

In the mean time the French, who were 

now mafters of Minorca, were willing to fe- 

cond their blow by an attack upon a country, 

A a 4 which 
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which thty were fenfible the king of England 
v^ucd ftill more. Being convinced that they 
could not hold their acquifitibns againft fuch a 
fupcriority ^ the Englilh were poflcflcd of aC 
fca, and the numberlefs refources they had 
of aflTifting their colonies with all the ne^ 
ceflaries of war; they made no fcruple of 
declaring that they would revenge all injuriesr 
which they Oiould fuitain in their colonies 
Upon the king of England's territories in Ger*^ 
many ; a threat, which they fecretly believed 
would foon compel the Englifh miniftry to ac« 
cept of fuch terms as they fliould be pleafed 
to offer. Or, in cafe of perfeverance, they 
knew that it would divide the Englilh forces, 
and lead them, to a country, where they rnuft 
be manifeftly inferior. In thefe hopes they 
were^ot much difappointed. The court of 
London^ dreading the confequences of their 
indignation, and eager to procure the fccurity 
erf HanOftrer, entered into a very expenGve 
tre#t|r wirk >tke court of Ruflia, by which it 
wa^^ifTuffited that a body of 6fty thoufand 
RuiTianspfliouidlJDe ready to aQ iq the Engliih 
fervice,vi# ctfH Hanover (hould be invad<ld; 
and fiirMib lite trzdrina was to receive an bun^i 
dred tiioufaMie^Qds annually, xo be paid id 
advwce."^ > ' i '.- ' . ^ ■ 

This 
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This treaty with the RuOians, which was 
confidcrcd asa tnafter Qtrokt of poHtics by the 
miniftry in England^ foon appcare<J tQ be as 
nugatory as it was expcnfive. The king^ 
Pruflia had long confidered KimffAf as guar- 
dian of the intei^efls of Gernvany« and wan 
ftartkd at a treaty, ^svhich threatened to dc*- 
luge the Empire with an army of barbarians^ 
This monarch, whofe tajents were well known, 
even at that timev but who has fince become 
fo faa^ouS) h^ iearned by his fagacity to pre* 
vent the dcfigns of his enemies, while yet be- 
ginning, 9,x\d to reprefs them by his courage 
when they" were begun. He, therefore, took 
the firft oppoftuiiity to declare that he wou0- 
not fttfFer any foreign forces to enter- the em- 
pire, either fis auxiliaries, or as principals. 
This confummate politician had, it feems, been 
already apprized of a fecret negociation be- 
tween the Ruffians and the Auftrians, by which 
the latter were to enter the empire, wd .ftrip 
him of his late conquefts of Silefia. Thus 
England: was but the dupe of ftuSati |»aU- 
t|cs; (he paid them a large fubfidy for enter- 
ing the empire, wJiich they had «}reidy deter- 
mined to perform without her cimminds^ 

The^king of England, wMfe feat's for Ha* 

Dover guided alt his counfels, now faw hin> 

a felf 
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felf in the fituaiion he moft dreaded. His na- 
tive dominions were now expofed to the re- 
fentment not only of France, but of Pruflia ; 
and either of (hefe was fofficient at once to 
over-run and ravage his electorate, while the 
Ruffian fubfidies were at too great a diftance 
to lend him the fmalleft relief. Treaties were 
once more {et on foot to lend a precarious fe- 
curity y and the king of Pruffia was applied 
' to, in hopes of turning his refentment another 
way. All that the king of England wi&ed for 
was to keep a foreign enemy from invading 
Germany, and this the king of Pruflia pro- 
ft&d to dcfire with equal ardour. From this 
fimilitude of intention, thefe two monarchy 
were induced to unite their interefts ; and as 
they were both infpired with the fame wifh, 
they foon came to an agreement, by which 
they promifed to affift each other, and to pre- 
vent all foreign armies from entering the cm- 
1)ire. • 

1E*rom this new alliance both powers hoped 
gftflit 'advantages. Bcfidc prcfcrving the in- 
dependence t)#»the German ftates, which was 
tile ofterfibte objeft, each had their peculiar 
benefit^'ttk vfcwt "^The king of Pruffia knew 
that the A^iftHane were his fecret enemies^ and 
that the Ruffians* were in league with them 
, * * againft 
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againft him. An alliance, therefore^ wkh.the 
court of London k^pt back the Ruffians, 
whom he dreaded, and gave him h<^>es of pu« 
nifliing Auftria, whom be long fufpe£i:ed. As 
for France he counted upon that as a natural 
ally, which, from its long and hereditary en* 
mity with the Auftrians, would ever continue 
fiedfaft in his interefts. On the other fide, 
the cleftor of Hanover had ftill ftronger cx- 
pedations from the benefits that would refult 
from this alliance. By this he procured a near 
atid powerful ally, which he iuppofed the 
French would not venture to difoblige. Hfe 
counted upon the Auftrians as naturally at- 
tached to his own interefts by gratitude and 
friendihip, and he fuppofed that the Ruffiaiu 
would at lead continue neuter from their 
former ftipulatiqns and fubfidy. The two 
contrafling powers foon found themfelves de- 
ceived in every one of thefe expcAations. 

This alliance foon after gave birth to one 
of an oppofite nature, that a(loni(hed all £u« 
rope. The queen of Hungary had long me« 
ditated defigns for recovering Silefia, which 
the king of Pruflia had mvaded when (he 
was unable to defend her native dominion9» 
and kept poflefllon of by a reluftant concef- 
fion. Her chief hopes of affiftance were from 

Kuffias 
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Ruflla i and (he expcdted the reft of the pow- 
ers in queftion would continue neuter- How- 
ever file now found by the late treaty that all 
her hopes of Ruflian ailiftance were fruftrated, 
as England was joined with Pruflla to counter- 
k£fc her intentions. Thus deprived of one 
ally, fiie fought about, in order to fubftitute 
another. * She applied to France for that pur- 
pofe ; and to procure the friendlhip of tb^t 
court, gave up her barrier in the Netherlands, 
which England had been for ages fecuring 
againft that power with its blood and its trea- 
fures. By this extraordinary revolution the 
whole political fyftcm of Europe acquired a 
new afpeft, and the treaties of a century were 
at one blow rendered ineSedual. 

This treaty between France and Auftria was 
no fooner ratified, than the czarina was in- 
vited to accede ; and (he, unmindful of her 
fubfidies from England, ardently embraced 
the pTOpofal. A fettlement in the wcftern 
parts of Europe was what that ftate had long 
defired to obtain, as poflefled of that, this 
fierce northern empire could then pour down 
frefti forces at any time upon the fbuthern 
powers, exhaufted by luxury, and mutual 
contention. Butiiot Ruffia alone, but Swe- 
den alfoi was brought to accede by the in^^ 

trigues 
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trigues of France •, and a war between that 
nation and PrufTia was entered upon, though 
contrary to the inclinations of the refpc^ftive 
kings of either ftate^ 

Thus the forces of the contending powcfs 
were now drawn out in the following manner. 
England oppofed Finance in Aoierica, Afiai, 
and on the ocean. France attacked Hanover 
on the continent of Europe. This country 
the king of Pruflia undertook to proted; 
while England promifed him troops and money 
to aQift his operations. Then again Auftria 
had their aims on the dominions of PrufTia, and 
*drcw the eleftor of Saxony into the fame de- 
£gns. In thefe views Ihe was feconded by 
France and Sweden, and by RufTia, who had 
hopes of acquiring a fettlemcnt in the weft of 
Europe. Such were the diflferent combina- 
tionS) which were formed to begin the general 
war, while the reft of the powers continued 
anxious fpectators of the contention. 

The preparations for war were firft begun 
on the fide of Auftria, who had engaged the 
ele£):or of Saxony in the general difpute. 
Qreat armaments were, therefore, put on foot 
in Moravia and Bohemia, while the eledtor of 
^Saxony, under a pretence of military parade, 
drew together about iixteen thouland men^ 

which 
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which were poftcd in a ftrong fituation at Pif- 
na* But the intent of thefe preparations was 
fooD perceived by the vigilant king of Pruflia ^ 
and he ordered his miniiler at the court of 
Vienna to demand a clear explanation^ and to 
extort proper afiurances of the amicable inten- 
tions of that court. To this demand he at 
firft received an evafive anfwer^ but having 
ordered his tiiinifter to inlift upon an open re- 
ply, whether the^Emprefs-qucen was for peace 
or war, and whether (he had any intentions to 
attack hiitn that or the next year, ^n ambi» 
guous anfwer was ftill returned. He nt)w, 
therefore, thought proper to fufpend all negO' 
ciations, and to carry the war into the enemies 
country, rather than to wait for it in his own. 

He accordingly entered Saxony with a large 
army, and, in the ufual ftrain of.dvility, de- 
ntmnded ffom the eleftor a paflage through hb 
dominions, which \he well knew the poileflbr 
was not able to refufe« In the mean time, be 
difguifed his fufpicions of the clcftor's hav- 
ing entered into a fecret treaty with his ene- 
mies, and profeiled himfelf extremely pleafed 
with that potentate's promifcs of obferving a 
ftrid neutrality. But to carry on the deceit 
ftill farther, he entreated, that as the ele&jot*i 
troops were totally unncccfiary, in confequence 
I of 
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of his paciSc difpolition^ that he would diibatftl 
them for the prefent, as he could riot poffibly 
have any occafion for their fervices. 

This was a propofal the e/edor neither ex* 
pefted, nor was willing td comply with. He 
rejefted the requeft with difdain ; and the kit%r 
Who proJbaWy made it td be refufed, refolved , 
to turn the occurrence to his oWn advantage^ 
Such was the fltuation of the Saxon camp^ that . 
though a fmall army could defend it againflf 
the moft numerous forces, yei the fame diffi- 
culty attended the quitting it, that impeded 
theenemyfromftorftiingit. Of this, therefore, 
hts Pruflian majefty took the advantage; antt 
by blocking up every avenue of egrefs, hi 
cut off the provifions of the Saxon army^ an4 
the whole body was foon reduced to capituiate; 
He took care to incorporate the common fol*^ 
diers into his own army ; and the officers wlw 
refufed to ferve under him, he made prifoneit 
of war, ^ 

The king of Pruffia thus launched rntoi a 
tumukofwar, with all the .moft pcHent ftatci 
of Europe againft him, and England only ia 
alliance, went forward with a vigour that ex* 
ceeded what hiftory can ihew, and that may be 
incredible to pofterity. King only of a very 
fmall territory, and affifted by an ally, whofe 

fltuation 
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flcuafioh was too remote to give him any con^ 
fiderable fuccours, attacked and furrounded 
by his enemies^ he ftill oppofcd them on evety 
fide, invades Bohemia, defeats the Auftrian 
general at Lowofcutch, retreats, begins his fk* 
cond campun with another vi£kory near Prague^ 
is upon the point of taking that city, but by 
a temerity inlpired by fuccefs, fuSers a defeat 
' ac Kolin. Still, however, unconquered, *' For- 
** tune, faid he^ has turned her back upon me 
^ this day. I ought to have expcfted it* 
** She is a female, and I am no galant. Sue* 
«« cefs often occaGons a deftrudive confi« 
•« dence. Another time will do better. '* We 
have inftances of thoufands who gained battles %, 
but no general ever before him acknowledged 
his errors, except Ca^far. 

What the King faid of the inftability of for* 
tone Ihortly began to appear y and fiie fcemed 
totally to hate turned her back upon him» 
One difafter followed upon. the back of an- 
other* The Hanoverians, who were joined with 
him by his treaty with England, had armed 
in his- favour, and commanded by the duke 
of Cumberland, who appeared, from the begin- 
ning, fcnfiblc of the infufficienty of his troops 
to fact the enemy, by whom he was. greatly 
•ut cumbered. He was driven beyond the 

Wefcr, 
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Wefer, the paflage of which might have beeh 
difputed with fomc fuccc(s, yet the French 
were permitted to pafs it unmolcfted. The 
Hanoverian army, therefore, was now driven 
from one part of the country to another^ till 
at length it made a fland near a village called 
the Haftenback, where it was hoped the num- 
bers of the enemy would have the leaft oppor* 
pnity of coming to a general adbion. How- 
ever, the weaker army was ftill obliged to re- 
tire ; and after a feeble effort left the field of* 
battle to the French, who were not rcmifs in 
urging the purfuit. The Hanoverian alrmr 
retired towards Stalde, by which means thtv 
inarched into a country, from whenc); thev 
could neither procure provifions, nor yetlittacK 
the enemy with hopes of fuccef*s. l/riil&c; 
therefore, by their fituation to efcape, "or by 
their ftrength to advance, they were compellJS 
to fign a capitulation, by which the whiw 
body laid down their arms, and were difperfra 
into different quarters of cantonment, if 
this remarkable capitulation^ which was called 
the treaty of Cloftcr Seven^Hanover was obli* 
gcd to fubmit peaceably to the French, who 
now were determined to turn upon the king of 
PruOia with undiminijhed forces. ' 

Vol. IV. B b • Jhs 
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The fituation of this monarch was become 
dcfpcratc, nor could hfaman forcfight difcovcr 
how he could extricate himfelf from his difficul- 
ties. The French forces now united invaded his 
dominions on one fide, commanded by marfhal 
Broglio. The Ruffians, who for fome time 
had hovered over his empire, under the 
condufl: of general Apraxin, all at once haften- 
ed onward to overwhelm him, marking their 
way with flaughter and cruelty. A large body 
of Auftrians entered Silefia ; and penetrating 
as far as Breflau, turned to the ftrong fortrefs 
of Schweidnitz, which, after an obftinate de- 
fence, they obliged to furrender. Afiothef 
army of the fame power entered Lufafia, made 
themfelves mafter of Zittau, and, preffing for- 
ward, laid the capital of Berlin under contribu- 
tion. On another quarter, a body of twenty 
two thoufand Swedes pierced into Pruffiau 
Pomerania, took the towns of Anclam. and 
Demmein, and exadled tribme from the whole 
. country. In this multitude of invaders, it wad 
in vain that the king of Pruffia faced about ta 
every incurfion, though bis enenfiics fled before 
htm ; while he purfued one body, another pene* 
trated from behind^ and even while he ww 
victorious, his territories were every day drmi- 
nifliing. The greateft part of his dominions 

. - .. was 
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^as laid under coxltrlbutioh^ spoil of his ftroiig- 
id citiei weire uken^ and he had no refdurcejs 
but in the generofuy of a BritiQi parliament, 
aad his own ^xtenfive abilitiesi 

Thc,fuccours of the Englifli coiild be of 
very little advantage to hirii^ particularly as tht 
Hanoverians were rcftraincd by treaty front 
•fting in his favour. The miniftry, howeveri. 
confeious that fomething ihould be done, plan- 
ned an enterprize agaitift the coafts'of France, 
irhich^ by caufing a diverfion in that part of the 
J^ingdom^ would draw tiflf the attention of the 
enemy from Pru0ia, and give that monarch 
time to refpire. Befide this intention, England 
alfo hoped to give a blow to their marine, by 
deftroying fuch (hips as weri^ building, or werb 
laid up in the harbour of Rochford, againft 
tvhich city their operations were principally 
intended; The Englifb miniiftry kept the ob- 
jc6t of thfe enterprize a profound fecret j and 
France was for fome time filled with apprehen- 
lions^ till at length the fleet appeared befott 
Kochford, where the cbnimanders fpent fome 
time in deliberating how* to proceed. After 
fome confultation^ it was determined to fecqrtf 
the little ifland of Aix, an eafy cbnqueft, and 
6f no benefit to the invaders^^^ In the nieaii 
time, the militia of the country, recovering 

B b 2 from 
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from their conftcrnacion, had leifure to aflcm- 
ble, and there was the appearance of two camps 
upon (hore. The commanders, therefore, v/ho* 
from the badnefs of the weather, were prevent- 
ed from landing, now began to fear greater 
dangers from the enemy on land. They took 
into confideration the badnefs of the coaft, the 
danger of landing, the time the city had been 
preparing for a vigorous defence, and their 
own unfitnefs to reduce it by any other means 
but a fudden attack. This confideration in- 
duced them to defift from further operations i 
and they unanimoufly refolved to return hmae, 
without making any eflTort. 

From this expedition, therefore, the king 
of Pruflia reaped but very little advantage } 
and the defpondence among the Engliflv was 
(o great, that the miniftry had thoughts of. 
giving up his caufe entirely. It was fuppoftd 
that no military efforts could fave him ; and 
that the only hope remaining was to make the 
beft terms poflible for him with his viftorious 
^enemies. The king of England* was aAuaily, 
meditating a negociation of this nature, when 
fcis.diftFeffed ally exp^ftulatcd with him to^tKe 
following purgj^fe ** Is it poffible that your 
*' majefly can have fo little fortitude and con- 
V ftancy as to be difpirited by a fmall reverfe 

** of 
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" of fortune. Are our affairs fo ruinous that 
*• they cannot be repaired ? Confider the ftep 
*• you have made me undertake, and remem- 
** bcr you are the caufe of all my misfortunes. 
•• I ihould never have abandoned my former 
*^ alliances, but for your flattering affurances. 
•* I do not now repent of the treaty concluded 
^ between us; but I entreat that you will not 
** ingloriouQy leave me at the mercy of my 
^* enemies, after having brought upon me all 
«« the powers of Europe.** In this' terrible 
fituation, England refolved, more from motives 
of generofity, than of intereft, ta fupport his 
declining caufe *, and fuccefs that had for a 
long time fled her arms, once more began to 
return with double fplendour. The efforts of 
. the parliament only rofe by defeat ; and every 
refource feemed to augniefit with multiplied 
difappointmentr . 
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H E Eaft was the qua^^lcr on which fuc-r 
fse(s firft began to dawn upon the Britilh arms. 
The war in our Afiatic territories had ncvei* 
been wholly fufpended. It was carried on at 
firft by both nations, under the colour of lend- 
ing alTiftanc^ to the contending chiefs of (he 
country, but the allies foon became thp princir 
pals in the contentioHr This war at firft, and 
for a- long time after the treaty of Aix-la^ 
iChapellc was carried on with doqbtful fuccefs; 
bq( at length the affairs of the Engliih feemed 
?o gain the afcendancy, by the conduift of 
^lr. Cliyey Thi§ gentleman had at firft en- 
tered the cbmpany's fcryice in 9, civil capacity, 
but finding his talents more adapted fpr w^r, 
he gave up his clerkfhip, and joined ^mong^ 
the troops as a volunteer. His coiiragc, whicl^ 
is all that fubprdinate officers j:an at fir|l ftiew, 
foon became remarkable, but his condud^ 
expedition, and military fkill foon after became 
fo contpicuous as to raife him to the firft ran^ 
in the army. 

■ , Th5 
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The firft advantage that was obtained from 
his afiivity and courage was the clearing the 
province of Arcot. Soon after the French 
general was taken prifoner •, and the nabobs 
whom the Englifh fupported, was reinftated 
in the government, of which he had formerly 
been deprived. 

The French, difcouraged by thcfe misfor- 
tunes, and fenfible of their own inferiority in 
this part of the globe, fent over a commiflary 
to Europe to reftore peace. A convention 
between the two companies was accordingly 
concluded, importing, that the territories . 
taken on either fide fince the conclufion of 
the laft peace (hould be mutually reftored ; 
that the nabobs advanced by the influence of 
cither party fhouid be acknowledged by both ; 
' and chat for the future neither fhouid interfere 
in the differences that Ihould arife between 
the princes of the country. 

This ceflatiofl, which promifcd fuch lafting 
tranquillity, was, neverthelefs, but of fhorc 
duration. Compa&s made between trading 
companies can never be of long continuance, 
when advantage is oppofed to good faith. In 
a few months both fides renewed their opera* 
itions, no longer under the name of auxiliaries, 
Ipuf as rivals in arms, in governnoent, and in 
]B b 4 commerce* 
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commerce. What the motives to this infrac* 
tioii were, arc nor fafficiently known ; bul 
wherever there is trade^ there is avarice ; and 
that is a paQion that breaks the bounds of 
equity. Certain it is» that the prince of the 
greateft power in that country declared war 
againft the Englifh from motives of perfonal 
refentment, and» levying a numerous army, 
laid fiege to Calcutta, one of the principal 
Bricifh forts, in that part of the world; but 
which was not in a ftate of ftrt-ngth to defend 
. itfelf againft the attack of even barbarians. 
The fort was taken, having been delerted by 
the commander ; and the garrifon, to the 
number of an hundred and forty-fix pcrfons, 
were made prifonerst 

They expcfted the ufual treatment of pri- 
foners of war, and were therefore the lefs vi- 
gorous in their defence j but they foon foiind 
what mercy was to be expeded from a favage 
conqueror. They were all crowded together 
into a narrow prifon, called the Black Hole, 
of about eighteen feet fquare, and receiving 
air only by two' fmall iron windows^ to the 
weft, which by no meaqs afibrded a fufficiem 
circulation. It is terrible to reflcft on the fi* 
tuarion of thefe unfortunate men, fliut up in 
this narrow place, in the burning climate of 
the eaft, and fuffocating each other. Their 

m 
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firfl: eBbrts, upon perceiving the cfF<r£ls of 
jtheir horrid confinement, were to break open 
the door of the prifon ; btit as it opened in* 
ward, they foon found that impoffible. They 
oext endeavoured to excite the compaflion, or 
the<ividity of the guard, by offering him a 
large fum of money for his affiftance in re- 
moving them to f<;parate prifons 5 but with 
this he was not able tocomply, as the viceroy 
was'afleep, and no perfon dared to difturb 
him. They were now, therefore, left to die 
without hopes of relief-, and the whole pri- 
(on was filled wich groans, Ihrieks, contefi,. 
and dcfpair. This turbulence, however, foon 
after funk into a calm, ilill more hideous -, their 
efforts of ftrength and courage were over, and 
an expiring languor fucceeded. In the morn* 
ing> when the keepers came to vifit the pri- 
fon, all was horror, filence, and defohtion. Of 
an hundred and forty- fix who had entered 
alive, twenty- three only furvivcd, , and of 
thcfe the greateft part died of pucrid fevers 
upon being fet free. 

The dcftrudion of this important fortrefs 
ferved to interrupt the profperous fuccefles of 
the Englilh company. But the fortune of 
Mr. Clive, backed by the adtivity of an Eng- 
lifh fleet under admiral Watfon, ftill turned 

the 
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the fcalc in their favour. Among the num- 
ber of thofe who felt the power of the Eng- 
lilh in this part of the world was the famous 
Tullagee Angria, a piratical prince, who had 
long infefted the Indian ocean, and made the 
princes on the coaft his tributaries. He main- 
tained a large number of gallies, and with 
thefe he attacked the largeft (hips, and almofl: 
ever with fucccfs. As the company had been 
greatly harrafled by his depredations, they rc- 
folved to fubdue fuch a dangerous enemy, 
and attack him in his own fortrels. In pur- 
fuance of this refolution, admiral Watfon and 
colonel Clive failed into his harbour of Ge- 
riah ; and though they fuftairied a warm fire 
as they entered, yet they foon threw all his 
fleet into flames, and obliged his fort to fur-^ 
render at difcretion. The conquerors found 
there a large quantity of warlike ftores,. and 
cfFefts to a confiderable value. 

From this conqueft colonel Clive proceeded 
to take revenge for the cruelty praftifed upon 
the Englifli at Calcutta ; and about the be- 
ginning of December arrived at Balafore, ia 
the kingdom of Bengal. He met with little 
oppofuion either to the fleet or the army, till 
they came before Calcutta, which feemed re- 
folyed to ftand a regular fiege. As foon a« 
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riie admiral, with two fliips, arrived before the 
rown, he received a furious fire from all the 
batteries, which he foon returned 'with ftill 
jgreater execution, and in Icfs than two hours 
obliged them to abandon their fortifications. 
By thefe means the Englifh took poffcflion of 
the two ftrongeft fettlements on the banks of 
the Ganges ; bgt that of Geriah they demo- 
Jifhed to the ground. 

Soon after thefe fucceffes, Hughly, a city of 
great trade, was reduced with as little difH- 
culty as the former ; and all the viceroy of 
Bengal's ftore-houfes and granaries were de- 
ftroyed. In order to repair thefe lofles, this 
barbarous prince aflembled an army vof ten 
thoufand horfe, and fifteen thoufand foot, and 
profeflcd a firm refolution of expelling the 
JEnglifli from all their fettlements in that part 
of the world. Upon the firft intelligence of his 
march, coloniel Clive obtaining a reinforee- 
rnent of men frojn the admirals Ihips, ad- 
vanced with his little army to attack thefe nu- 
merous forces. He attacked the enemy in 
three columns ; and though the numbers were 
fo difproportioned, viftory foon declared in fa- 
vour of the Englifli. This^ as well as fcveraj 
pther viftories gained by this command^ a- 
fuch a numerous eiM^znj, teach ui no 

longer 
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longer, to wonder at thofe conqucfts which 
were gained, formerly by Eurojv^an troops 
over this weak and effeminate people. Indeed, 
what can flavifli Afiatic troops do againft an 
army» however fmall, hardened by difciplinc,, 
and animated l^y honour. All the cuftoms, 
habits, and opinions of the Afiacics, tend to 
effeminate the body, and difpirit the mind« 
When we conceive a b dy of men led up to 
the attack dreffed in long filken garments, 
with no other courage than what opium can 
infpire, no other fears from a defeat, but that 
of changing their tyrant, with their chief com- 
mander mounted on an elephant, and confe* 
. quently a more confpicuous ot^eft of aim, 
iheir artillery drawn by oxen, impatient and 
furious on the flighted wound, every fol* 
dier among them unacquainted with cool 
intrepidity, which provides againft^ danger, 
and only fighting by the fame fury that raiies 
their paffions ; if we confider all thcfe circum- 
ftaoccs, we fliall not be furprifcd at European 
vi6tories', and that two or three thoufand men 
are able to defeat the largeH armies they can 
bring into the field. All the heroifm of a 
V ' Cyrus, or an Aljexander, in this view will 
. fink jp our eHeem, and no longer continue the 
objcA of admiration. 

i A vie* 
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" ' A viftory fo cafily acquired by a fmall body 
of foreigners foon rendered the viceroy of 
Bengal contemptible to his fubjeds at hotne^ 
His cowardice now rendered him dcfpi'cable, 
and his former cruelty odious. A confpiwcy, 
therefore, was projeftcd againft him by All 
Kan, his prime minifter ; and the Engljfh har* 
ing private intimations of the defign, they re- 
folved to fecond it with all their endeavours. 
Accordingly, colonel Clive, knowing that he 
had a friend in the enemy's camp, marched 
forward, and foon came up with the viceroy, 
who had by this time recruited his artpy, and 
fitted it once more for aftion. After a ftiort 
conteft, • however, Clive was as ufual * vic- 
torious ; the whole Indian arrpy was put to 
flight, ancl routed with terrible flaughter. AH 
Kan, who firft incited his matter to thi$ 
undertaking, had hitherto concealed his at- 
tachments to the Englifli, fill he faw there 
was no danger from his perfidy. But upon 
the affurancc of the viftory, he openly efpoufed 
the fide of the conquerors, and in confcquence 
of his private fcrvices was folemnly proclaim- 
ed by colonel Clive viceroy of Bengal, Rahar, 
and Orixa, in the room of the former nabob, 
Dvho was folemnly depofed, and foon after put 
Co death by his perfidious fucccflbr. 
' The Engliih having placed a viceroy on the 

throne 
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* throne (for the Mogul had long loft all powci* 
in India) ttiey took care to exaft fuch ftipida- 
tions in their own favour^ as would fccuTd 
them the poflcffion of the counftry whenever 
they thought proper to refume their authority. 
They were gratified in their avarice to its ex- 
tremeft with ; and that wealth which they had 
plundered from daves in India, they were rd- 
folved to employ in making (laves at home. 
From the conqueft of the Indians, colonel 
, Clive turned to the humbling of the French, 
who had long difputed empire in that part of 
the world. Chadenagore, a French fettlemene 
higher up the Ganges than Calcutta^ was conv* 
pelled to fubmit to the Englilh arnsis. The 
goods and money found in this place were 
conliderable ^ but the chief damage the French 
fuftained, was from the ruin of this their chief 
fettlement on the Ganges^ by which they had 
long divided the commerce of this^part of the 
continents Thus in one campaign, which wa$ 
carried on by the aftivity of Clive, and fecond- 
ed by the operations of the admirals Watfon 
and Pococke, the Englifli became poffcflcd of 
a territory fuperior in wealth, fertility, extent^ 
and the number of its inhabitants^ to any part 
of Europe. Above two millions fterling w^re 
paid to the company and the furvivors of the 
inrprifonrntrnc at Calcutta; the foldiers and 
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feamen fhared fix hundred cboufand pounds^^ 
and the Englilh power became irrefiftible in 
that part^of the world. 

This fuccefs was not a little alarming to the . 
French miniftry ; and it is fuppofed that even 
the Dutch entertained fome jealoufy of this 
growing greatnefs. To make fome degree of 
pppofition, they fent out a confiderable rein« 
forcement iinder the command of general 
Lally, an Irilhman, from whofe great expe- 
rience fanguine hopes were conceived. Latly 
was one of the bravcft foldiers in the French 
fervice, but the moft unfit man in the world 
to be connefled with a trading company, as he 
was fierce, proud, and precipitate, not without 
a mixture of avarice, which tempted him to 
Ihare in their gain. He had been from his 
youth bred up to arms, and carried the fpirit of 
difcipline to a faulty extreme, in a place where 
the nature of the fervice required its relaxation, 

iTride^ the guidance of this whimfical man, 
the affairs of the French for fome time fcem- 
ed to wear a face of fuccefs. He took from 
the Englilh their fetdement of fort St. Da- 
vid's, and plundered the* country of the king 
<Jf Tanjour, in alliance with the enemy. He 
then entered the province of Arcot, and pre- 
pared, for laying" ficge to Madcafs, the chief 
iettlcment of the EngHfli^n the coaft of Co- 

/ roman-" 
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romandel. In the ficgc of this important place, 
a greater variety Of difficulties prefented than 
he had expedked or prepared for. The artil- 
lery of the garrifon was well managed^ while 
on the other fide the French foldicrs afted 
with the greateft timidity ; nor did even the 
council of Pondichcrry, fccond the ardour of 
the general. It was in vain that Lally at- 
tempted to lead on his men to a breach that 
lad been prafkicable for feveral days, it con- 
tinued open for a fortnight, and not one dared 
to venture the affault. To add to his embar* 
raffmcnts, he was very ill fupplied with provi- 
fions, and he found the garrifon had received 
a reinforcement. Defpairing, therefore, of fuc- 
cefs, he raifed the fiege, and this fo intimidated 
his troops, that they feemed quite difpiritcd 
in every fuccceding operation. 

But while fuccefs wws thus doubtful be- 
tween the two contending nations, a rupture 
Teemed to be in preparation upon a quarter 
where the Englilh lead expeftcd. The Dutch, 
under pretence of reinforcing their ^garrifons 
in Bengal, equipped a ftrong armament of 
feveh (hips, which was ordered to fail up the 
Ganges, and render their fort at Chincur*a fo 
formidable as to exclude all other nations from 
the fait petre trade, which was carried on there» 
and thus monopolize fo beneficial a commodity. 

This 
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This dcfigh, however, colonel. Clive thought 
proper to oppofc. He accordingly fent the 
Dutch commander a letter, informing him that 
he could not permit his landing, and marching 
his forces to the fort intended, as he forefaw that 
it would be detrimentai to the commerce of 
Europe. To this mcffage the Dutchman rc- 
pliedj that he had no fuch deligns of a modo-^ 
poly as were imputed to him, and he only re- 
quefted the liberty «to land and refreih his 
troops, which requeft^ fo feemingly reafonable, 
was quickly granted* .However, the Dutch 
commander continued fubmiOTive no longer 
than he fuppofed himfelf unable to a£t with 
vigour, for as foon as he knew that the fhips 
which were to fecond his operations were come 
up the river, he boldly began his march to 
Chrncura, and took feveral fmall veffcls be- 
loiiging to the Englifh in his pafTage up the 
river, to retaliat^e for the affront he pretended 
to have received. 

Whether the Calcutta Indiaman was fent 
out upon this occafion to oppofe the Dutch, 
or whether it was only purfuing its voyage 
down the river to England, is not known; but 
certain it is, thatf fhe was prevented by the 
Dutch commander from going onward, and 
obliged to return to Calcutta with the com- 

Vol. IV. C c plaints 
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plaints of this treatment to colonel Clive. The 
colonel was not flow in vindicating the honottr 
of his country; and as there happened to be 
three India ihips at that time in the harbour, 
he gave them inftant orders to meet the Dutch 
fieet, and fink them if they offered to refift. 
This command was obeyed with great alacrity; 
but after a few broadftdes on either fide, the 
Dutch commander (truck, and the reft of the 
fleet followed his example. The victory thus 
obtained, without any great damage, captain 
Wilfon, who commanded in the expedition^ 
took pofleflk)n of the fleet of the encmy^ and 
Tent their men prifoners to the EngUf^ -yn ^ 
while about the fame time their land forces 
were defeated by colonel Ford, fent by Cltve 
\]pon that duty. Thi^ conteft had like to have 
produced a new rupture In that part of the 
world \ but a negociation foon after enftiing, 
the Dutch wifely gave way to a power they 
were not able to withftand, and were content 
to fir down with the lofs* 

In the mean time the operations againft the 

French were carried on with much more fplen- 

did fuccefs. The troops headed by colonel 

. Coote, a native of Ireland, and poflefied of 

prudence and brafvery^ marched againft general 

. ^ Lally, 
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Lally, refolved'to come to a decifive engage- 
ment. On his march he took the city of Wan- 
^dewaih, be afterwards reduced the fortrefs of 
Carangoly^ and at length came up with the 
French ge^ral, who had no thoughts of de- 
clining the engagement. In the fiiorning earl^ 
the French advanced within three quarters of 
6 mile of the Englilh line, and the canno- 
Dading began with great fury on both fides« 
The engagement continued with great obfti* 
nacy till about two in the afternoon, when the 
French gave way, and fled towards their camp^ 
which they as quickly abandoned, leaving theif* 
baggage, cannon^ and the field of battle to the 
conquerors. 

The retaking the city of Arcot, was the con-* 
jequence of this yi£lory ; and nothing now re* 
mained to the French, of all their former do* ^ 
minions in India, but the ftrong town of Pon- 
dicherry, their largeft and tnoft beautiful fet- 
tlcmem. This city, which was the capital of 
the French eftablifhments in India, exceeded, 
iti^ the days of its profperity, all other Euro- 
pean iiaftories ttiere^ in trade, opulence, and 
fplendour; and whatever wealth the French 
ftill pofie^Ted, after repeated loSks^ was de- 
pofited there. As foon as the fortreffes adja- 
cent were reduced, colonel Coote fat down be* 
C Q^ a for* 
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fore the city, determined to blockade it by 
land, while admiral Stevens (hut up the har- 
bour by fea. A regular fiege was at that time 
impra&icable, from the periodical rains which 
in that climate would not fail foon to obftruS: 
all fuch operations. However, neither the rains 
nor the inclemency of the climate, were able to 
abate the ardour of the befiegers ) the blockade 
was continued, and the garrifon was prefled 
in fuch a manner, that it was reduced 
to the moft extreme diftrefs. The French 
foldiers were obliged to feed on dogs and cats \ 
however^ Lally, the commander, was deter- 
tcrmined to hold out to the laft. In the midft 
of the garrifon*s diftrefs, fortune feemcd to give 
an opportunity of relief, had i^ been feized 
with vigour. One of thofe terrible tempcfts, 
common in thai: climate, wrecked a large part 
of the Englilji fleet that was blocking up the 
harbour. Lally wrote the moft ptefBng letters 
to the French refidentsl^at the Dutch fetdc- 
ments, to be fupplied with provifions, but to 
his mortification, inftead of feeing the French 
boats coming to his relief, he only faw, in lefi 
than four days, the Englilh admiral again en* 
terlng the harbour, having repairtd the damage 
he had lately fuftained. Lally, however, ftill 
determineid to hold out, and with a favage ob- 
^ ftinacy 
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^inacy faw bis troops half confuming with fa- 
tigue ^nd famine round him. At length vfind^ 
ing that a breach had been made in the ram* 
part, and that no more than ope day's provjr 
fion remained, he permitted a fignal to be 
made for ceafing hoftjlities. Yet ftill the 
^ropg perverfenefs of Jiis temper continued 5 
he fqnt a paper filled with reproaches againit , 
fhe £ngli0i, he alledged tjiat he.wojuld i^iot 
treat upon Jionourable terms with ^n enptpy 
that had tranfgrcffcd all the la^s of hopQur. Re, 
furrendered the placp not in his own perfon, but 
permitted fome under officers in the garrifqn to 
obtain terms of capitulation. This conqucftput 
an end to the power of France in India. The 
chief part of the territory and trade of that 
vaft peninfula, from the In4us to the 
Ganges^ was annexed to thie Britifli empire. 
Thp princes of the country, ^fter fome yaiti 
pppofition to the Engliih power, were at length 
contented to fubmit ; and the whole country 
has fince continued ipur own. 

In the mean time, while conqueft (hined up- 
on us from the Eaft, it was (till more fplendid 
in the weftern world. But fome alterations in 
the miniftry, led to thofe fucceffes which had 
been long wiflied for by the nation, and were 
at length obtained. The affairs of war had 
C c 3 been 
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been hiiherta difcftcd by i rtlirtiftry, but 
lU fupportcd by the cpmrnonsj, bccaufe not 
confided in by the people. They feemed tu 
mid ancl wavering ; and but feebly held toge* 
fher, rather by their fears than their mutual 
confidence. When any new meafurc Was pro- 
pofed, which could not receive their apjtfbba- 
tion, or any new member was introducij into 
government whom they did not appoiht, they 
confidercd it as ah infringement upon their rc- 
fpeftive departments, and threw up their places 
in difguft, with a view to rcfume them with 
greater lultre. Thus the ftrength of the ctown 
Was every day declining, while an ariflrocracy 
filled up every avehue to the throne, intent 
Only on the ettioluments, not the duties of 
Office. 

This was at that time the general opinion 
'of the people, and it was too load not to reach 
the throne. The miniftry that had hitherto 
pledged in the throne, were at length obliged 
to admit fome men into a ihare of the govern- 
inent, whofe ^^ivity at leaft would counter* < 
balance their timidity and ifrefolutiort, At 
the head of the newly introduced party, was 
the celebrated Mr. William ]?itt, frbm whbf0 
vigour the nation formed very great c^pt&i' 
tions, and they were not decejvedt 

But 
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But though the old niiniftcrs were obliged 
to admit thefe new members into their fociety,, 
there was no legal penalty for refuBng to operate 
with them j they therefore aflfociated with each 
cuher, and ufed every art to make their new 
afliftants obnoxious to the king, upon whom 
they had been in a manner forced by the peo- 
ple. His former miniftry flattered him in all 
his attachments to his German dominions, 
while the new 'had long clamoured againft all 
continental connexions, as utterly imcootpati-i 
ble with the intereft of the nation. Thefe two 
opinions carried to the extreme, might have 
bec« erroneous -, but the king was naturally 
led to fide wkh thofe who favoured his own 
fentiofjents, and to rejeft thofe who oppofed 
them. Mr. Pitt, therefore, after being a few 
months in office, was ordered to refign by his 
majefty*s command, and his coadjutor^ Mr. 
Legge, was difplaced from being chancellor of 
the exchequer. But this blow to his ambi-e 
tion was but of fhort continuance; the whole 
nation, almoft to a man, feemed to rife up in his 
defence, and Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge,^ were 
once more reluiftantly reftored to their former 
employments, the one of fecretary of ftatc, the 
other of chancellor of the exchequer. 

C c 4 The 
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The confequences of the former ill conduc- 
ed counfcls ftill feemed to (continue in Ameri- 
ca* The generals fent over tp manage tbp 
Operations of the war, loudly accuf^^d the ti- 
midity aqd delays of the natives, whqfe duty 
it was to unite in their own defence. Thp na- 
. fives, on the other hand, a9 %yarmly expoftu- 
lated againft the pridct avarice, and incapa- 
city of tbofe fent over to cpmm^nd them* 
General Shirley, who had been appointed tQ 
the fupreme command there, h^d been for 
fome time recalled, and replaced by lord JUou* 
don ; and this nobleman alfo foo(i afcpr return* 
ing to England, thre^ feversil comniander^ 
were put at the head of feparate operations. 
General Amherft commanded that defigned 
againft the ifland of Cape Breton* The other 
was conftgned to general Abercrpmt>ie, againft 
Crown Point and Ticopdera^o ; and the f bird ftill 
more* to the fouthward, againft fort du Quefne,, 
commanded by brigadier-general Forbes. 

Cape Breton, which had been taken from 
the French during the preceding war, bad becr> 
reftored at the treaty of Aix la ChapcUe. It 
was not till the Engliih had been put in pof- 
fefliqn of that ifland, that they began to per-, 
pive its^ advantageous fituation ; and the con^^ 
yenience of its harbour for annoying the Bri- 
' ''\ tilh 
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ti(h trade with impunity. It was alfo a con? ' 
yenient port for carrying on their filhcry, a 
branch of commerce of the utmoft benefit to 
that nation. The wrefting it, therefore, once 
more frpqi the hancjs of the French, was 4 
tpeafure ardently defired by the whole nation* 
The fortrefs of Louiiburg, by which it was de- 
fended, had been (trengtt^ened by the aflift- 
ance of art, and was (till better defended from 
the nature of its fituation. The garrifon alfo 
was numerous^ the commander vigilant, and 
every precgutiop taken to oppofe a landing. 
An account of the operations of the fiege can. 
give but little p}cafure in abridgement, be it 
fufficient to fay, thaft the Englifli furmounted 
every obftaclc with great intrepidity. Their 
former timidity and irrefolution feemed to 
yanifh, their natural courage and confidence 
returned, and the place furrendered by capitu- 
lation. The fortifications were foon after de- 
moliihed, and rendered unfit for future pro-^ 
tedion. 

The expedition to Fort du Quefne was 
equally fuccefsful ; bqt that againft Ctown 
Point was once more defeated. This was now 
the fecond time that the Englifh army had at- 
tempted to penetrate into thgic hideous wilds ; 
by which nature had fecurcd the French pot 

fcflions 
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feffions in that pare of the world* Braddock 
ftll in the attempt a martyr to bis icnpetuoficy ; 
too much caution was equally injurious to his 
fbecefibr. Abercrombie fpenc much time in 
marching to the place of aftion ; and the ene- 
my were thus perfcftly prepared to give him 
a fevere reception. As he approached Ticon- 
derago, he found them deeply intrenched at 
riic foot of the fort, and ftill farther fecurcd 
by fallen trees, with their branches pointing 
againft him. Thefe difficulties the EngliJh 
ardour attenripted to furmount ; but as the 
e'ncmy being fecure themfelves, took aim at 
leifure, a terrible carnage of the affaila'nts en- 
foedj and the general, after repeated efforts^ 
was obliged to order a retreat. The Englifh 
irrny, however, was ftill fuperior ; and it was 
foppofcd that when the artillery was arrived, 
fomctlring morcfuccefsful might be performed; 
but the general felt too fenfibly the terrors of 
the late defeat to remain in the neighbourhood 
of a triumphant enemy. He therefore with- 
drew his troops, artd returned te his camp at 

. Lake <5eorge, from whence he had taken his 
departure. 

But though in this refpcft the Englifli arms 
were unfCiccefsful, yet upon the whole the 

' campaign was greatly in their favour. The 

taking 
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taking of Foft d\i Qtiefnc fcrvcd ta remove 
from their colonics the terror of the incurfionft 
of the Indians, while it interrupted that cof« 
refpondence which ran along a chain of fort^ 
with which the French had environed the Eng^- 
lifh fettlcmcnts in America, This, therefore, 
pmihifed a fortunate campaign the next year, 
dnd vigorous meafures were taken to enfure 
fuccefs. 

Accordingly, on the opening of the follow- 
ing year, the miniftry, fenHble that a fingte 
effort carried on in fuch an extenfive country^ 
could never reduce the enemy, they refolved 
to attack them in feveral parts of their empire 
at once. Preparations were accordingly made, 
and expeditions driven forward againft three 
difiercnt parts of North America at the fame 
time. General Amherft, the commander in 
chief, with a body of twelve thoufand men, wal 
to attack Crown Point, that had hitheno been 
the reproach of the Englilh army. General 
Wolfe was at the oppofit-c quarter to enter the 
river St. Lawrence, and undertake the fiege 
of Quebec, the capital of the French domi; 
nions in America; while general Prideaux, and 
Sir William Johnfon, were to attempt a French 
fort, near the cat^rafts of Niagara. 

^ The 
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The laft named expedition wa& the firft that 
fucceeded. The fort of Niagara was a place 
of great importance^ and ferved to command 
all the communication between the northerp 
and weftern French fettlements. The fiege 
was begun with vigour, and promifed an eafy 
eonqueft ; but genera} Prideaux was killed in 
the trenches, by the burfting of a mortar; 
fo that the whole command of the expedition 
devolved upon general Johnfon, who omitted 
nothing to pufh forward the vigorous opera- 
tions of his predeceflbr, to which alfo he added 
his own popularity with the foldiers under him. 
A body of French troops, who were /enfiblc 
of the importance of this fort, attiemptcd to re- 
lieve it; but Johnfon attacked them with in- 
trepidity and fuccefs-, for in lefs than an hour 
their whole army i^as put to the rout. The 
garrifon foon after perceiving the fate of theif 
countrynien, furrendcred prifoners of war. 
The fuccefs of general Amherfl was lefs fplen- 
did though not lefs fcrviceable ; upon arriving 
at the deftined place, he found the forts both 
of Crown Point and Ticonderagp deferted and 
dcftoyed. 

There now, therefore, remained but one 
grand and decifive blow tq put all North 
America into the poffcflion of the Englifli ; 

and 
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and this was the taking of Quebec, the capital 
of Canada, a city handfomcly built, populous, 
and flourifliing. Admiral Sauniders was appoiii- 
ted to command the liaval part of the expedi- 
tion ; the fiege by land was committed to the 
condudt of general Wolfe^ of whom the nation 
had great expeftations* This young foldier, 
who was not yet thirty-five, had diftinguiflicd ' 
himfelf on many former occafions, particularly 
at the fiege of Louilburg ; a part of the fuccefs a. 0.1759. 
of which was juftly afcribed to him, who, with- 
out being indebted to family or connexions, 
had raifed himfelf by merit to his' prefent 
command. 

The war in this part of the world had been 
hitherto carried on with extreme barbarity ; 
and retaliating murders were continued without 
any one's knowing who firft began. Wolfe, 
however, difdained to imitaijc an example 
that had been fct him even by fomc of his af* 
fociate officers; he carried on the war with 
all the fpirit of humanity which it admits 
of^ It is not our aim to enter into a mi- 
nute detail of the fiege of this city, which 
could at bed only give amuiement to a few ; 
it will be fufficient to fay, that when we con- 
fidcr the fituation of the town on the fide of a 
great river, the fortifications with which it was 
I fccured, 
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fecored, the natural ftrength of the country, the 
great number of yeflels and floating batteries 
the enemy* had provided for the defence of 
the river, the numerous bodies of favages con* 
cinually hovering round the Englifh army, we 
muft own there was fuch a combination of 
difficulties, as might difcourage and perpleil 
the molt refolute commander. The general 
. himfelf feemed perfeftly fenfible of the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking. After dating, in a 
letter to the miniftry, the dangers that prefene- 
cd. •* I know, faid he, tTiat the affairs of 
«• of Great Britain require the moft vigorous 
«* meafures. But then the courage of an 
^* handful of brave men &ould be exerted on- 
** ly where there is feme hope of a favourable 
•* event. At prefent the difficulties are fo va- 
*^ rious, that I am ata lofs now to determine.*^ 
The only profpeft of attempting the towtt 
with fuccefs was by landing a body of troops 
in the night below the town, who were to 
clamber «p the banks of rhe riven and take 
pofTeiTion of the ground on the back of the 
city. This attempt, however, appeared pe- 
culiarly difcouraging. The ftream was rapid^ 
the fhore fcelvang, the bank above lined with 
centincls, the landuig-placi? fo narrow as to be 
eafily miiTed in ^he 4ari^ and tke fteepinefs of 

the 
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the ground fuch as hardly to be furmouptcd 
in the day time. All thefe difikuicieS) how* 
ever, were furmountcd by .the condudof the 
general, and the bravery of the n^n. Colonel 
Howe^ with the light infantry aqd the High- 
landers, a&ended the woody precipices with 
admirable courage, and adlivity, and diflodged 
a fmall body of troops that defended a narrow 
path way up the bank ; thus a few mounting, 
the general <lrew the reft up m order as they 
arrived. Monfieur de Montcalm,- the French 
commander, wa^ no fooner apprized that the 
Engliih had gained thefe heights, which he 
had confidently deemed inacceffible, than he 
j-efolved to hazard a battlej and a furious ef^• 
counter quickly began. This was one of 
the ^iloft defperate engagements during this 
war. The French general was flain ,; the fe« 
cond in command (bared the fame face, Ge^ ' 

neral Wolfe was ftationed on the right, where 
thaattack was moft warm; as he ftood con^t- 
cuous in the front line, he had been aimed ac 
by the enemies markimen, and received a ihoc 
in the wrift, which, however, did iK>t oblige 
him to quit the .field. Having wrapped an 
handkerchief round his haqd, he cbntinued 
giving orders without the leaft emotion, .and 
advanced at the head of the grenadiers with 

\ their 
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their bayonets fixed i but a fecond ball more 
fatal, pierced his bread:; fo that unable to 
proceed, he leaned on the fhoulder of a foldier 
that was next him. Now ftruggling in the 
agonies of death, and juft expiring, he heard a 
voice cry. They run ! upon which he fcemed for 
a moment to rcivive, and aiking who ran, was 
informed the French. Expreffing his wonder 
that they fan fo ibon, and unable to gaze any 
longer, he funk on the foldier's bread:, and his 
laft words were, " I die happy." Perhaps 
the lofs of the Englidi that day was greater 
than the conqued: of Canada was advantage- 
ous. But it is the lot of mankind only to know 
true merit on that dreadful occafion, when 
they are going to lofe it. 

The furrender of Quebec was the confc- 
quence of this viftory ; and with it foon after 
the total cefiion of alt Canada. I'he French, 
indeed, the following feafon made a vigorous 
effort to retake the city ; but by the refolution 
of governor Murray, and the appearance of an 
Englifli fleet under the command of lord Col- 
vile, they were obliged to abandon the entcr- 
prize. The whole province was foon after 
reduced by the prudence and aftivity of gene- 
ral Atnhcrfl:, who obliged the French army to 
capitulate, and it has (ince remained annexed to 

the 
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the Britifli empire. To thefe conquefts abput 
the fame time was added the redudion of the 
ifland of Guadalupe, undef commodore More^ 
and general Hopfon, an acquifition of great 
importance ; but which was rcftored at the fuc- 
ceeding peace. 

Jhefc fuccefles in India and America were 
great, tho* a<chicved by no very expenfi ve efforts ; 
on the contrary, the efforts the Englifli rnade 
in Europe, and the operations of their great ally, 
the king of PrufTia, were aftonifhing, yet pro* 
duced no fignal advantages. A dcfcnfivc war 
in Germany was all that could be expedbed ; 
and that he maintained againft the united 
powers of the continent with unexampled 
bravery. We left the French and Imperialifts 
triumphing in repeated fucceffcs, and enjoying 
the fruits of an advantageous fummer-cam- 
paign. But as if fummer was not fufEcientfor 
the horrors of war, they now refolved to exert 
them evei) amidll the r»gours of winter, and in 
the depth of that fcafon fct down and formed 
the fiege of Lelpfic. The capture of that city 
would have been farako the interefls of the king i 
and by one of thofe rapid marches, for which he 
was remarkable, he fcemed with bis army, un- 
expeftedlyjto rife up before the tpwn. Such was 
the terror of his arms, that even vanquifbed as 
Vol. IV. D d h% 
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he feemed, the French, though fuperior in 
numbers, raifed the fiege, and retreated. 
He was refolved to purfue, and at length 
overtook them at a village called Rolbach, 
where he gained fo complete a vi£lory, that 
night alone faved their whole army from 
.dcftruftion. 

In the mean time, the Auftrians in another part 
of the empire, were viftorious, and had taken 
the prince of Bcvern,the king of Pruffia*s genera- 
liffimo, prifoner. The king having juft fought 
a battle, again undertook a dreadful march of 
two hundred miles in the depth of winter, and 
came up with the Auftrian army near BreQau. 
He there difpofed his forces with his ufual ce- 
lerity and judgtrtent, and obtained another 
bloody viftory, in which he took not lefs than 
.fifteen thoufand prifoners. Breflau, with ^ 
garrifon of ten thoufand men, furrendered foon 
after. Thele fucceffes difpirited the enemy, 
and gave his diftrefled Hanoverian allies frefli 
hopes of being able to expel the French troops 
' from their territories. ^ 

Soon after the capitulation of Clofter Seven 
had been figned between the duke of Cumber- 
land, and the duke of Richelieu, both fides 
began to complain that the treaty was not 
ftridly obferved. The Hanoverians exclaimed 

againft 
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againft the rapacity of the French general, 
and the brutality of his foldiers. The French 
retorted the charge againft them, accufcd them 
of infolencc and infurredion, and refolved to 
bind thjcm ftriftly to the terms of their agree- 
ment, fenlible of their own fupcriority. Trea- 
ties between nations are feldom obfcrved any 
longer than intereft or fear hold the union j 
and among nations that take every advantage, 
political faith is a term without meaning* The 
Hanoverians only wanted a pretext to take 
arms, and a general to head them. Neither 
were long wanting. The oppreflions of the 
tax-gatherers, whom the French had appoint- 
ed, were confidered as fo fevere, that the 
army once more rofe to vindicate their. free-* 
domj while Ferdinand, prince of Brunfwick, 
put himfelf at their head. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for the 
interefts of the king of Pruflia than this fud- 
den infurredlion of the Hanoverian forces. 
" From this time he began to oppofc the enemy 
upon more equal terms; he faced them on 
every fide, often viftorious, fometimes re- 
pulfed, but ever formidable. Never was the 
art of war carried to fuch a pitch as by him, 
and it muff be added, its horrors alfo. In 
this war, Europe faw, with aftoniflimcnt, 
D d 3 campaigns 
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Campaigns carried on in tfcc midft of wintcff 
great and bloody battles fought, yet produ- 
cing no vilible advantage to the vidors. At 
no time fince the days of heroifm, were fuch 
numbers deftroyed, fo many towns taken, (a 
many flcirmiihes fought, fuch ftratagems prac- 
tifcd, or fuch intrepidity^difcovercd. Armies 
were, by the German difcipline, confidered as 
compofing one great machine, directed by one 
commander, and animated by a fingle will. 
From the commentary of thefe campaigns, 
fucceeding generals will take their lelTons of 
de vacation, and improve upon the arts cn- 
creafing human calamity, 

England was all this time happily retired 
from the miferies which opprcfled the reft 
. of Europe ; yet from her natural military ar- 
dour (be feemed deiirous of Iharing thofc 
dangers, of which ihe was only a fpe&ator. 
This paflion for fbaring in a continental war 
was npt Icfs pleafing to the king of England, 
from his native attachments, than from a de- 
fire of revenge upon the plunderers of his 
country. As foon, therefore, as it was known 
that prince Ferdinand had put bimfclf at the 
head of the Hanoverian army, his Britannic 
majefty, in a fpcech to his parliament, ob- 
ferved, that thje Jatc fucccffcs of his ally in 

Germany 
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Germany had given an happy turn to his af* 
fairs, which it would be neceffary to improve. 
The commons concurred in his fcntimcntSg 
and liberally granted fupplies both for the fer-^ 
vice of the king of Pruflia, and for enabling 
the army formed in Hanover to a£t vigoroufly 
in conjunction with him* 

From fending money over into Germany, 
the nation began to extend their benefits; and 
it was foon confidered that men would be a 
more grateful fupply. Mr. Pitt, who had 
at firft come into popularity and power by op- 
pofing fuch meafures, was now prevailed on to 
enter into them with even greater ardour than 
any of his predecefTors. The hopes of put-* 
ting a fpeedy end to the war by vigorous mea- 
fures, the connexions with which he was obliged 
to co-operate, and perhaps the pleafure he 
found in pleafing the king, all together in- 
cited Him eagerly to pu(h forward a continental 
war. However, he only confpired with the 
general inclinations of the people at this time, 
who, allured by the noble efforts of their only 
:|lly, were unwilling to fee him fall a facrificc 
to the united ambition of his enemies. 
. In-order to indulge this genera) inclination 
of . affifting the king of PruQia, the duke of 
Marlborough was at firft fent into Germany with 
, D d ^ a fmall 
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fmall bocfy of Britifli forces to join with princ6 
Ferdinand, whofc aftivity againft the French 
began to be crowned with fuccefs. After 
fomc fmall fucceflcs gained by the allied arnjjr 
at Crevelt, the duke of Marlborough dying, 
his command devolved upon lord George Sack- 
ville, who was at that time a favourite with 
the Englifli army. However, a mifunder- 
ftanding arofc between liim and the com- 
mander in chief, which foon had an oc<Safioh 
of bding difplayed at the battle of Miiiden,' 
wTiich was fought fliortly after. The caufc 
of this fecriet difguft on both fides is not 
clearly known; it is thought that the ex- 
tenfive genius, and the inquifitive fpirit of the 
Englifh general, were by no means agreeable 
^ to his fuperior in command, who hoped' to 
reap fome pecuniary advantages the other was 
unwilling to permit. Be this as it will, botfi 
armies advancing near the town of Minden, 
the French began the attack with great Vi- 
gour, and a general engagement of the in- 
fantry enfued. Lord George, at the head of 
the Britiflb and Hanoverian horfe, wai ftation* 
cd at fome diftance on the ri^ht of the ' infan- 
* try,*frotn which they were divided by a fcanty 

wood that'bordered on an heath. The FrencV 
kfantry giving* ground, the' prince thought 
I- ^ that 
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that this would be a favourable opportunity 
to pour down the horfe among them, and ac* 
cordingly fent lord George orders to come 
on. Thefe orders were but ill obeyed j 
and whether they were unintelligible, or con- 
tradidory, ftill remains a point for pofterity 
to debate upon. It is certain that lord George 
ihortly after was recalled, tried by a court- 
martial, found guilty, and declared incapable 
of ferving in any military command for the 
future. The enemy however were repulf- 
ed in all their attacks with confiderable 
lofs, and at length giving way were purfued 
to the very ramparts of Minden. The vic*.. 
tory was fplendid, but laurels were the only 
advantage reaped from the field of battle. 

After thefe viftorics, which were greatly 
magnified in England, it was fuppofed that 
one reinforcement moreof Britifh troops wduld 
terminate the war in favour of the allies, and 
a reinforcement was quickly fent. The Bri- 
tifli army in Germany now^ therefore, amount- 
ed to above thirty thoufand men, and the, 
whole nation was flulhed with the hopes of 
immediate conqueft. But thefe hopes foon 
vanished in finding viftory and defeat fuc- 
ceflively following each other* The allies 
were worfted at Corbach ; but retrieved their 
D d 4 honour 
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honour ac Exdorf. A vidory at Warboyrg 
followed (hortly after, and another at Zieren* 
berg ; but then they fuiiered a defeat at Com* 
pen, after which both fides went into winter- 
quarters. The fuccefTes thus on either fide 
mightbcconfideredas acompad by which both 
engaged to lofe much, and gain little ; for no 
advantages whatever followed from vidory. 
The Englifli at length began to open their 
eyes to their own intercft, and found that 
they were waging unequal war» and loading 
Chenofelves with taxes for conquefts that they 
CouW neither prcferve nor enjoy. 

It muft be confeffed, that the cfibrts of Eng- 
land, at this urnCt over every part of the globe^ 
Were amazing ; gnd the cxpencc of her oper 
r&tions greater than had ever b^en difburfcd 
by any nation before. The king of Pruffia 
received afubfidy; a large body of Englifli 
forces commanded the extenfive peninfula 
of India; another army of twenty thou- 
i^d men confirmed their conquefts in North 
America ; there were thirty thoufand men em^ 
ployed in Germany, and feveral other bodies 
dsfperfed in. the different garrifons in various 
parts of the world ; biic all thefe were nothing 
to the force main»tained at fea,, which carried 
command wherovcr it came, ^nd had totally 
annihilated the French power on that element. 
a The 
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The courage and the conduA of the £ngli(h 
admirals^ had furpafied whatever had been 
read of in hiftory ; neither fuperior force, nSt 
number, nor even the terrors of the* tempcft, 
could intimidate them. Admiral Hawke gain- 
-cd a complete viftory over an equal number 
of French (hips, on the coaft of Bretagne in 
Quiberon bay, in the midft of a tempeft, during 
the darknefs of the qight,. and what a feamca 
feafs ftill more, upon a rocky (hore. 

Such was the glorious figure the Britilh na* 
tiion appeared in to all the ^orld at this time. 
But while their arms profpercd in every effort 
tending to the real interefts of the nation, an . 
event happened, which for a while obfcurcd . 
the fplendour of her vldorics. On the twentyr- 
fifth of Odober, the king, without having 
complained of any previous diforder, wai 
found, by his domeftics, expiring in his cham- 
^r* . He had arifen at hi^ ufual hour, and 
obferved to his attendants, that as the weather 
was fine be would take a walk into the gardens 
of Kenfiogton, where he then refided. In a few 
minutes after his return, being left alone, he was 
heard to fall down upon the floor. The noife 
of this bringing his attendants into the room» 
they lifted him into bed, where hedefired,.witb 
a faint voice, that the princefs Amelia might 
be fent for^ bu^ before (be could reach the 

apartT 
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apartment he expired. An attempt was ofiade 
to bleed him, but withocit cSc& ; and after* 
wards, the furgeons, upon opening hira, dif- 
covered that the right ventricle of the heart 
was aflually ruptured, and that a great quan- 
tity of blood was difcha'rgcd through the aper- 
ture. 
oa.x5 George the fecond died in the feventy- 

^7^ fcventh year of his age, and the thirty-third 
of his reign; lamented by his fubjefts, and 
in the midft of viftory. If any monarch was 
happy in the peculiar mode of his death, 
. and the precifc time of its arrival, it was 
he. The univerfal enthufiafm of the people 
for conqueft, was now beginning to fubfide, 
and fober rcafon to take her turn in the admi* 
hiftration of affairs. The faftions which had 
been nurfing during his long reign, had not 
. yet come to maturity; but threatened, with all 
their virulence, to afflift his fucceflbr. He 
was himfelf of no fhining abilities •, and while 
he was permitted to guide and affift his Ger- 
man dominions, he entrufted the care of Bri- 
tain to his miniftcrs at home. However, as 
we ftand too near to be impartial judges of his 
fuerits or defcfts, kt us ftate his charafter as 
delivered by two writers of oppofite opinions, 
.u On whatever fide, fays his panegyrift, 
V* we look upon his charadtcr, we iliall find 

" ample 
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*• ample matter for juft and unfufpe&ed 
•* praife. None of his predeceflbrs on the 
** throne of England, lived to fo great an age, 
** or enjoyed longer felicity. His Tubjefts 
•* were ftill improving under him, in com- 
** merce and arts ;- and his own oeconomy fct 
** a f)rudeht example to the nation^ which, 
•* however, they did not follow. He was, in 
** his temper, fudden and violent ; but this, 
•' though it influenced his conduft, made no 
** change in his behaviour, which was general- 
*• ly guided by reafon. He was plain and 
*^ direA in his intentions ; true to his word, 
*«'fteady in'his favour and.prdtedion to his 
•* fervants, nor parting even with his minifters 
", till compelled to it by the violence of fadlion. 
** in Ihort, through the whole of his life he 
•* appeared rather to iive for the cultivation 
*f of ufeful virtues than fplendid ones ; apd 
" fatisfied with being good, left others their 
** unenvied grcatnefs." 

Such is the pidlure given by his friends, but 
there are others who rcverfe the medal. *' A% 
** to the extent of his underftanding, or the 
** fplendour of his virtue, we rather wifli for 
" opportunities of praife, than undertake 
" the talk ourfclves. His public charadcr 
** was marked with a predilcdion for his na- 

« rive 
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«• tivc country, and to that he facrificcd all 
** other coafiderations. He was not only un- 
" learned himfelf, but he dcfpifed learning in 
" others; and though genius might have flou- 
*• riftied in his reign, yet he neither promoted i% 
^« by his influence or example. His frugality 
** bordered upon avarice, and he hoarded not 
♦* for his fubjefts, but himfelf. He was rc- 
" markable for xio one great virtue, and wa$ 
**. known to pra&ife fevcral of the meaner 
" vices.** Which of thefe two charafters arc 
true, or whether they may not in part be bot^ 
fo, I will not pretend to decide. If his favourers 
are numerous, fp are thofc who oppofe theni ^ 
itt pofterity, therefore, decide the contcft. 
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JDl>ISONi Mr. made fecrctary of ftate, 195 

^^ Almanzay battle of, 123 

jlnne^ princefs, deferts the intcrcfts of her father, 41—21 
fufpedled of difaffeftion, 73 — afcends the throne of 
England, 91 --her parentage, ib.-*-hcr charafter ad- 
that time, ib.— her council divided in opinion, 92— 
is attached to the earl of Marlborough, why, 93 — de-» 
Glares war againft France, 94— her allegations againft 
Lewis XIV. 95 — creates Marlborough a duke, 98 — ^ 
gains the confent of the commons to augment her 
forces, 101 — orders a magnificent palace to be built, 
at Woodftock, 1 1 1 — hernoble deportment to Charles^ 
fon of the emperor, 11& — her councils governed by 2 
Whig miniftry, 121 — begins to balance in favour of 
the Tories, 122 — appoints commiffioners to treat of an 
union with Scotland, 127— gives the royal fanclion to 
that happy event, 133 — is attached to Mrs. Mafham, if 35 
— bellows bifhoprics on clergymen who had condemned 
the Revolutien, 137 — endeavours to reconcile her mi- 
nifters, 139 — is in danger of being dcferted by her mi- 
niftry, 140 — perceives the unbounded power acquiQzd 
over her counfcls by the duke of Marlboroughi aud 
the lord treafurer, ib. — refolves to change her miniftry, 
ib.^-orders Harley to refign his office, ib. — repofes an 
entire confidence in that gentleman, 141— discovers a 
public partiality in favour of the Tories, ib. — is a pri- 
vate fpcftator at the trial of Sachevereli 144— iffues a 
proclamation for fupprefling tumults, 145 -^favours 
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Sacheverel, 146: — fummons a new parliament, 148^-. 
receives addreifes from all parts of the kingdom, 155 — 
her reafons for difliking the Whig miniftryi 156— is 
difgufted with the duchefs of Marlborough, ib. — her 
condu£l towards the duke of Marlborough, ib*— -fecure 
in her popularity, 157 — diflembles her refentment to- 
wards the Whigs, ib. — wiihes for the duke*s removal, 
ib — treats the duchefs with contempt, 158— begins 
the changes in her miniftry, ib— refolvcs to become 
entirely free, 159 — difplaces all the Whigs, Marlbo- 
rough excepted, ib.— -recommends the profecution of 
the war with vigour, 160 — difmifTes Marlborough 
from all his employments, 166 — ^tranfmits a memoriad, 
from the court of France, to the Dutch, 170— orders 
her minifter to fign certain preliminary articles, ib» — 
purport of her letter to the ftates general, 177 — ^pre- 
vents a duel between the duke of Marlborough and 
the earl Pawlct, 178— ratifies the treaties of peace and 
commerce with France, •180 — informs her parlia- 
liament of the fteps (he had taken, ib. — her difagree- 
able iituation, 187— is perplexed in the choice of a 
treafurer, 188 — declares (he fhall not furvive the fa- 
tigue, ib.— finks into a lethargy, ib. — her life is def- 
paired of, 189 — her death, 190 — her charadier, 191 

Anjon^ commodore, appointed to the command of a fqua- 
dron deftincd for the South-feas, 278 — fails with five 
(hips of the line, &c. ib. — lands on the iiland of St. 
Catharine, 279 — his fleet difperfed by a tempeft, ib. — 
attacks, plunders, and fets fire to the city of Paita, ib. 
—hopes to take one of the galleons, 280 — traycrfes tlie 
Pacific Ocean, ib. — ^aflembles alibis men into one fliip, 
ib. — fteers for the ifland of Tiniaa, ib. — &il$ for 
China, ib. — fleers for America, .281 — difcovers and 
takes a iSpanifli galleon, ib. — returns to England, ib. 

Argylty John, duke of, oppofes the earl of Marr, 215 — 
fome account of, ib. — defeats the rebels, 217 

* " — , duke of, joins with Monmouth, 6 — lands in 
Scotland, ib. — taken and executed, ib. 

AjhUn^ Mr. fcnt to inform James of a confpiracy formed 
in his favour, 71 — taken in his paflage to France, ib. 
•«-tricd and executed, iU 
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Jfj^ffinatkn plot» account of, 79 

jithUm^ taken by the Englifti, 68 

Atterbury^ Francis, bilhop of Rocheftcr, fent to th« 

Tower, 243 — baniihed the kingdom, 245 
Jugbrimy battle of, 67 

B 

* jyAKERy major, his noble defence of Londonderry, 

56 

Balmerinoy lord, joins the rebels, 311 — tried and found 

guilty, 324 — beheaded on Tower- hill^ ib. 
Barcelona^ taken by the Englifli, 117 
Barclay^ fir George, engages in the affaffination plot, 79 — 

flies on the plots being difcovered, 80 
Barnard^ fir John, his fcheme for diminifhing the intereft 

of the funds, 268 
Batbf earl of, declares for the prince of Orange, 39 
Bedford^ earl of, his poignant anfwer to James II. 42 
Binh&w^ fent tg the Weft-Indies, 99— defertcd by three 

of his captains, 100^ his death, 10 1 
Bergen'Op'Zoamy taken by the French, 328 
Bill of rights, what, 5 1 
BlackhoU at Calcutta, what, 376 — dreadful fcene there, 

377 
Blenheim J battle of, 106 

Blount, Mr. forms the South-fea fcheme, 209 

Bolingbroke^ lord. See St. yohn. 

Bonne^ taken by the Englifli, 1C2 

Boyne^ battle 01, 64 

Bouchaifij taken by the allies, 165 

Braddock^ general, marches agajnft Fort du Qucfne, 349 

— his unfortunate defeat, 350 

BreJlaUi battle of, 402 

Broxhsime^ in Torbay, the prince of .Orange lands at, 

Burlington^ major, joins the prince of Orange, ib. 
JBy»^, iir George, fent to the Mediterranean, 233 — totally 

defeats the hpanilh fleet, 234 
— , John, admiral, fent out with a fleet to relieve Mi- 
i.norca, 356 — refuted afliftancs from the governor of 
Gibraltar, ib. — makes no attempt to land troops for 

the 
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the relief of Minorca, ib.-*-dcfcrics a French fleet, iB- 
— refolves to aft upon the defenfivc, ib«— his great 
(kill Id naval tafticsi 357 — 'keeps aloof while part of 
his fleet is engaged with the enemy, ib. — holds a coun-* 
cil of war, ib. — incurs the national refentment, ib.— 
fatisfied with his own condu£l, 358 — is ordered under 
an arreft, and brought to England, ib. — c&mmitte4 
dofe prifoncr at Greenwich, ib. — tried by a court 
martial, ib. — is condemned, but recommended as an 
objedk of mercy, ib. — his behaviour afterwards, ^59 — 
as executed at rortfmouth, ib* 



/^ALCVTTA^ taken by the Indians, 376— xrruelty 

^ . ufed there, ib — retaken by col. Clive, 379 

Capi Breton^ taken by the Englifli, 307 — reftorcd to 
France,* 331 

Carteret) lord, made fecretary of ftate, 289— gains the 
confidence of the king, 296 ' 

Carihagena^ attacked by the Englifh, under Vernon and 
Went worth, 282 — account of its trade, ib. . 

Catharine^ St. ifland of, 279 

Caftlemcine^ earl of, fent amlxiflador to Rome, i^— is re- 
ceived by the pope with contempt, ib. 

Chadenagore taken by col. Clive, 382 

Charitable Corporation, what, 262 

Charles XII. of Sweden, forms a fcheme for invading 
England, 231 — is killed before Fredericlhall, ib. 

Charlesy Ton to the old psetender, repairs to the court of 
France, 301 — hated by tHe Englifh, 307— fomc ac- 
count of, 308 — embarks for Scotland, ib. — lands in 
Lochaber, 309 — proclaims his father king of great 
Britain, 310 — enters Edinburgh, ib. — defeats fir John 
Cope, ib. — makes an irruption into England, 313 — 
takes Carliflc, ib. — marches to Manchefter, 314— 
only the nominal leader, 315 — retreats into Scotland^ 
Jb. — defeats general Hawley, 317 — totally routed at 
CuIIoden, 319— flies to the mountains for fafety, 321 
— his melancholy condition, ib. — efcapes to France, 

Char* 
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Chafndci, engages in the aflaffination plot, 79— itrfe«l 

and executed, 80 
Chefterfieldi lord, made fecretary of ftate, 307 
CAiefs^ in Scotland, their pow^r deftroyed, 325 
Churchily John^ lord, deferts from James II. to the princtf 
bf Orange, 46. See Marlhoroughi 
' Clahdefline marriages, aft againft, 339 
Glhi^ Mr. who, 374— clears the province' 6fAfcof, 375 
•—defeats TuUagrec Angria, 378 — advances to Cal^^ 
cutta, ib.-^attacks and defeats the viceroy of Bengal, 
379 -^obtains a fecond viftory over that prince, 381— 
proclaims AH Kan viceroy of Bengal, ib.^refolves to 
humble the French in India, 382— oppofes the Dutch, 
for what, 385-— orders thre^ Itidia fhips to fixlk the 
Dutch fleet, 386 
Clofter^Stven^ treaty of, 369 

C^lcheftir^ lord, deferts to the prince of Orange, 39 
Convention with Spain, debates occafioned by, 270 
Coote^ col. forac account of, 386 — ^defeats the French, 

387 
Copt^ iir John, feiit againft the rebels, 310 — defeated at 

Prefton.Pans, lb. • 

Corbachy battle of, .407 
Comhury^ lOrd, deferts, with a large body, to the prifice 

of Orange, 39 
Cornijh^ fherifF, condemned and executed, 13 — his eftatc 

reftored to his family, ib. 
Cornwall^ captain, killed in the Mediterranean, 303 
Cromartisy lorcf, joins the rebels, 311 — tried and found, 

guilty, 324 — pardoned, ib,. 
Culbdenf battle of, 318 
Cumberland. See 04Uiam^ duke of. 

r^ANBT, earl of, fcizes York, jj 
•^-^ Declaration of rights^ 5 1 
Delamere^ lord, takes arms in Chefhire, 3^ 
Verwentwater^ lord, takcS the field, and proclaims the 
pretender, 219 — taken prifoner, 221 — executed for 
' high-tEeafon, 225 
Dettingen^ battle of, 20 

Vol. IV. £€ Dona^ 



JDrnmurt^ badtlo of, 104 
DwnHaifif battle of, 216 
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ZpUGENE^ prince, joins the dake of Marlborottgb, 
-^ i05-.fomc account of, ibr-defcats the French, 
lofr-^attacks Toulon without fuceeft, iz^^bat over 
to England, 172 
Mxcife fcheme, account o^ 265 



JpJLKIRK^ battle of, 317 

*^ • Farmer^ refufed the prefidcnllhip of Magdalen col- 
lege, 22 

Fenwick^ fir John, cited before the commons, 82— con- 
demned by a bill of attainder, ib. — executed on Tower- 
hUU83 

Ftrdinand^ prince, commands the allied army, 403 — 
bis great abilities, 404 — defeats the French at Min- 
den, 406— purfuea his vidories, 408 

Fernandezj Juan, ifland of^ vifited bv Anfon, 279 

FiVirJhamy lord, (Commands the royal army fent agatnft 
Monmouth, B—dcfeats that nobleman, ib. — his cruel- 
ty, 10 

Fitton^ an infamous fellow, created chancellofr of Ire- 
land, 19 — his remarkable declaration on the bencb» 
ib. 

Fleuryj cardiiiali account of, 292 

Fontenojy battle of, 305 

Forjier, Mr. takes the field, 219 — proclaims the preten- 
der, 220 — takes poflefllonof Prefton, ib. — madepri- 
foner, 221 — efcapcs to the continent, 226 

Francis^ father, refufed a degree, at Jthe univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, 21 

Frederic^ prince of Wales, offends hia father, 272— is 
ordered to quit the court, ib.— retires to Kew, 273 — 
joins the country party,- ib.-^refufes the advantageous 
offers made him by ur Robert Walpole> 286— is re- 
conciled to his father, 289 . ^ 

_ Fnihd^ 
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iR^t*/f fir Jobni ttied aod executed* 8fe . 
.0 

iO^A/f'^i/i??, account of, 341 

^ Ge^rgtl repaiistpHollandj i ^g-^afcctlds the throne 
of England,^ 194.— his charaftec, ib. — hi» behaviour 
to his CQurtlers, iq6— *his pjartiality to thp WWgs, 
197— raife* the murmurs of the p<?ople, ib.*— diffolves 
the parliament) mi calls a new one^ 2Oo-^£0rapi4ina 
of hi« fubjefts, ib. — openly heads the Whig party, ^or 
—his fpe^ch to the QommonS| ib.-:-attends tne trial of 
the earl of Oxford, 211-^a rebellion formed agajnll 
him in Scotland, % f4— caufcs fir William Wyndham, 
and m^ny others to be taken into cuftody, 2 1 8 — rej4fts 
the addrefs prefented to him in favour of the rebels, 
2:Z5— exercifes great rigour towards the rebels, 226 — 
Is miiled by his parliamwt, ajtg^— refolves to vifit hia 
Hanoverian dominions} 230^ — arrives in Hanover, ib. 
—enters into a new treaty with the Dutch and the re* 
gent of France, 231 — orders count Gyilenburg to be 
ieized, ib.— ^obtains a fupply to enable him to fecure 
his Hanoverian doniinions, ib.^- enters into a war 
with Spain, 233 — approves the conduft of fir George 
3yH^, a 34.— concludes 9 peace, ^35 — returns from the 
contment, ib. — 'receives an addrefs from the lords, 236 
^receives information of a coufpiracy formed againft 
him, 242 '-pardons lord Bolingbrok«, 245 — order* 
the abufcs of the court of chancery to be laid before 
the commons, 247'^r«folve« to vifit his Hanoverian 
dominions, 2ci-*^appQints a, regency « ^nd embarks 
&u: Holland^ ib*— is taken ill on the ro^d from Pelf 
den, ib. — his death, ib.— his cbara£^^r and iflue, 
252 
George II. afcends the throne, 254— his partiality fof 
Hanover, ib. — difgufts the country party, 256 — is 
car^lefs of hi«j prerogative, 257— figns ^ treaty wit^i 
♦ the emperor and the king of Sp^in, 2^0— is pIFended 
with the prince of Wales, why, 272— orders him. to. 
^uit the court, ib.— declares wal: againft Spain, 27$ 
-T^nww fir Rpb^ft Walpple eafl of Qrford, 288— 
£ e 2 changss 
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changes his miniftry, 289—is reconciled to die prince 
of Wales, ib. — treats the earl of Bath with negled, 
290 — refolves to head hts army in the Netherlands^ 
291 — ^his fpcech to the parliament,, 296— arrives at 
the oimp, 299 — finds his army* in a deplorable fitua- 
tion, lb. — IS furrounded by the enemy, ibi — is attack- 
ed by the duke de Gramont, ib.— obliges him to re-. 
pafs the Mayne, ib. — his admirable courage, 300— a 
rebellion formed againft him, 308 — refolves to op- 
pofe the pretender in perfon, 315 — appoints the carl 
of Sandwich and fir Thomas Robinfon his plenipo- 
tentiaries at Aix la Chapellc, 330 — concludes a treaty 
of peace, ib.— declares war againft France, 352-^re- 
receives the thanks of the Dutch, 354 — alarmed for 
the fafety of Hanover, 361 — enters into an agreement 

• with the king of Pruffia, 362 — meditates a negocia- 
tion in favour of that monarch, 372 — his new mi- 
nifters rendered obnoxious to him, 391 — orders Mr. 
Pitt to refign, ib. — his death, 410— his charafler, 
ib. 

Geriahy taken by "Watfon and Clive, 378 

Ghent^ taken by the allies, 1 50 

Georgiy prince of Denmark, dcferts to the prince of 
Orange, 41 

Gibraltar y defcription of, 112—taken by 'the Englifli, 
lb. ^ ' 

GinckUy general, commands the Englifli array in Ire- 
land, 66 — takes Athlone, 67— defeats the Iriih at 
Aughrim, 68-^take8 Limerick, 69 
'^GordoTty lord Lewis, joins the rebels, 316 

Graunti Mrs. burnt for her benevolence, i % 

Guifcard^ arreftecl for high-treafon, 162 — ftabs Mr. Har- 
Icy, ib. — his death, 163 

H ;: 

Halltfax^ lord, makes a folemn tender of the crown to 

the prince of Orange, 49 

Hanover tans y who; 192 

HarcBurt^ fir Simon, who, 137 — joins Mr. Harley, and 

Mr. St. John, ib. — relinquifhes bis employments, 
^ ■ 141- 
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141 — defends Sacheverel, 145 — .receives the great 
fcal, ^160— his opinion concerning the trial of lord 
Oxford, 211 . 
Hartey^ Mr. fecretary of ftate to qucqn Anne^ 136— 
makes a tool of Mrs. Malham, ib.— his antipathy to 
the Whigs, ib. — his chyafter, ib. — choofes Henry 
St. John for his coadjutor, ib. — joins him, and fir 
Simon Harcourt in rallying the fcattered Tories, 137 
—is oppofed by Marlliorough, 139 — is fufpefted of 
holding a fecret correfpondcnce wirti Gregg, ib.-— 
refigns his office, 140 — pofTeiTes the entire confi- 
dence of the queen, 141 — advifes her to change the . 
xniniftry, 158 — is appointed chancellor of the cx-^ 
chequer, and under- treafurer, 159— his apparent mo* 
deration, 161-ris in danger of being affaffinated, ib. 
— afts in concert with Jerfey, 1 69 — created lord Ox- 
fbrdi 186 — oppofes lord Bolingbrofce, ib.— his cha- 
racter, ib. — diflembles his hatred to lord Boling- 
broke, ib. — advifes moderate meafures, 187^ — purport 
of his letter to the queen, ib.— ^is charged with hav- 
ing invited the duke of Marlborough to return to 
England, &c. 188— removed from his employments, 
ib. — is cooly received by George I. 1 96 — taken into 
cuftody, 204 — avoided by the peers, 205— is im- 
peached at the bar of the houfe of lords, ib.— his 
fpeech, 206 — meets with the applaufe of the people, 
207 — allowed a month only to prepare an anfwer to 
his impeachment, ib. — fent to the Tower, ib.-^his 
anfwer delivered to the houfe of lords, 209-^is con- 
fined to the Tower for two years, 2 1 o — petitions to 
be brought to his trial, ib. — his accUfers ordered to 
-appear, 212 — is fet at liberty, ib. 
Hawke^ admiral, defeats the French fleet, 329 — gains a 

complete viftory over the French fleet, 409 
Hawby^ general, advances againft "the rebels, 316 — 
—routed at Falkirk, 317-^his gallant behaviour* at' 
. CuUoden, 319 
flerbert^ admiral, 'affures the prince of Orange of his 

attachment to him, 32 
La Hoguij fea- fight of, 73 
Hirring'fijbery^ a bill paflTed for encouraging, 334 

£ e 3 High^ 
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fa^h^chnbrnttfj what> 137 

high' cofnfnijpon c6nrtt re cl&blifted, 1 7— annnllcd, 36 

H^r^ admiral, fent to South America, asc-^dics of a 

Dtdkcn heart, lb. 
Hudfdrt^ captain, dcferts his adijiiral, ioO-*bis death, 

101 

fiH^:^> taken by coJ. CIive> 379 

Hungary^ <^«ecn of, her fituatien « the death of her 

father, 295— gains the afcendant, 298— confirmed in 

hfcr patrimonial domirtionS) 331 
/ft^, taken by the alHei, 102 

J- 

JACOBITES^ yffho, 191 
JamtsU. afccnda the throiW of England, i— hjs 
rdigion, 1 •T-his inability 16 govern, ib. — ^difgufts his 

' fubjefts, ib —his imprmJ^t conduft. ib.**- goes pub- 
licly to lYijifs, ib.— feinls an agent to ftomc, ib.-— 
changes his cotiduft, 3-*-obtain8 a rfevenue from the 
parliamcjlt^ ib.— rcfolves to introduce the popilh re- 
ligion. 4— caufcs Oates tb be f^verely jpunimed, 5—^ 
an ihftrreftlort formed agtiinft him by Monmoiitti and 
Argyle, ib.-*- defeats Argyle, and puts him to dearfi, 
6 — fends an army againft Wfonmouth, 8**-obtahw a 
complete victory over the rebels, ib,— bfe ungenerous 
treatment of Monmouth, g-^aufes that hoblenwrtl to , 
be beheaded, 10— htaps honours on Jefftferips for his 
liotrld cruelties, l3*-hi8 peremptory cofrdua in Ae 
hottft of commons, 1 4.---di'flWves the parHametit, 15 
w. appoints f0ut catliolic nbblemeti to be of his^rity- 
council, ib. — creates a Jefuit, his cotifellbr, a privf » 
counfcHor, ib.-^irritates the cfctgy of the diMrch trf 
England, x6— -rtfolves to punifh the bifhop of Lon^ 
ifon, ly-^-tevives the high«cbmmiflion t^ourt, ib.^»^ 
iffucs a dedaritioh of general indulgence, iB—'llis 
artful conduft, ib.< — grants a toleration to the tathb-? 
Jics in Scotland, ft.-^expels tlie protefttints in !fe* 
land, ib. — fends an ambaflador to Rom^, i'^— his 

' pmbafTy treated with contempt by the pope, ib -^hftj 
violent f roceedm|8| ^0*--r6cominemls a IJeMtdiiSISttet 

monk 
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•mmtk 40 libe degree of mafter of art$ at C^mhnift^ 
2i-^is intentions fruftrated, ib.— his arbitrary con- 
dud at Oxford) 22 — ^publiflies a fecond declaration 
for liberty of conscience) 22 — -^^^ vigoroufly oppoftd 
by the clergy^ ib.— bis fury againfttnem greatly cn- 
xrcafcd by t;hcir petition, 24 — his nteafurfes become 
4>dious to ^e people, ib.^ftiminon8 the bifhops to 
appear before the counqil) 25— commits the bifbpps 
. to the Toyrer, ib. — is enraged againft the judges for 
their acquittance of the bifliops* 27 — iflues orders for 
profecuting thofc of the clergy who had riot read his 
declaration, jb.r^tries his influence vrith the army, 
^J— his imprudent ccmdu£l with rcfpefl: to his new- 
bom fon, ib. — his fubje£is apply for relief to the prince 
.' of Orange, 32 — reje£ls the friendly offers oi tHe kinjf 
t of France, 34 — is alarmed by a letter from l)i« K>i* 
nifter in Holland, 35 — endeavours by a change <rf' 
conduA to regain the fevour of his pedple, 36— re- 
lapfes into his former errors, ib.' — appoints the pope 
one of the fponfors to his fon, ib. — his kingdom in- 
. - vaded by the prince of Orange, jS^-his ^rmy join in 
- the, general revolt againft him, 39^3 abandoned hf 
.his fervants* 40 — applies to France Tind Germany fot 
affiftance, but is refufed, ib. — repairs to Salifbury, ib. 
^ — is forfekenby iiifi children, 41 — his diftreffed. mi|a- 
. tjoib ib.— returns to London, ib. — is advifed by k^, 
friends to quit the kingdom, 42— fends his. queen to 
Francei, 43 — efcapes in di%uife on board a veflel ft^r 
France, iD.-ris fqverely ufed by the populace, ib.— 
returns to London again, and is received with joy by 
ihe populace, 44 — fends lord Feveiiham on a meiTaip: 
to the prince of Orao^, 45 — is ordered to .quit his 
palace, and retire to Ham, ib. — requefts to be fent to 
Rochefter, ib.— refolves ^o retire to France, ib.— em- 
barks for the continent, 46 — arrives in Picardy, ib, 
—is depofed'bv the parliament, 47— endeavours to 
maintiain-hisrignt in Ird?md, 53"is affifted by Lewi$ 
with a fleet and troops, 54— rlauds in Ireland, |b. — 
is received l}y Ae people rwiUi jgreat acclamations of 
joy, 55 — is oppreflTed by the proteftants, . ib.— lays 
i £«fB W . ItQnuMderryj iin^ . vigoroufly' 0{)ppfed qy 
£ c 4 the 
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the fnhabitantSi ib. — rajfes the fiege, 5g-*raifcs heavy 
contributions on the inhabitants, 60— excrcifcs the 
iitmoft cruelty againft the proteftants, ib. — is oppofed 
by William in perfon, 62— attacks William's army, 
64— is totally defeated, ib. — repairs to Dublin, 65 — 
embarks for France, ib. — his imprudent condud^ 66 
—his army in Ireland entirely routed, 69 — his friends 
endeavour to raife a rebellion in his favour, 70— is 
again affiftcd by Lewis, 72 — is oppofed by a fleet 
from England, 73 — attacks the Engliih fleet, ib.-^is 
defeated, 74— forms a defign againfl: William's Hfc, 
ib. — his death and charaQer, 75 — is interred, ib. 

yefflsriesy judge, his favage cruelty, i2-*-created lord* 
chancellor, 13 

yewsj bill for naturalizing, 340 

yohnfony general, commands ?^n army againft Crown 
Point, 349 



V'E Nj bifliop of Bath and Wells, joins In a Fcmon- 
**- ftrance againft reading the king's declaration, 23— 

fummoned before the council, 25 — fent to the Tower, 

ib. tried and acquitted, 26 
JCenmurey lord, executed for high-freafon, 225 
JpViy, captain, deferts his admiral, 100 — ihot at PIjt» 

iiiQuth, 101 
Kirkty colpnel, hi$ inhuman difpofitjon, ii-;— his lambs, 

who, ib. — his anfwer to James II. 16 * 
w ' . , general, relieves Londonderry, 58 
^ilmarnocky lord, joins the rebels, 31 1— tried and found 

guyty, 224-^exec^ted on Tpwer-hill| ib. 



XJ Fefdt^ battle of, 328 
tahy bift^op of Chichefter, remonftrates againft 
reading the icing's declaration, 23r— fummoned before 
the council, 25 — fent to the Tower, ib. — tried and 
if^cquitted, 26 
ii?/^» general, fgm^. account pf, 383— his fucceflc* in 

I«di«, 
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India, ib.— obliged to raifc the fiegtf of Madrafe, •384 
—defeated by colonel Coote, 387 

Layer^ Mr. Chriftopher, condemned and executed for 
high-treafon, 246 

Le/locky admiral, comtoands tbe fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, 332 — fuperfeded by admiral Matthews, ib.— . 
refufes to attaqk the enemy, 303— tried by a court- 
martial, and acquitted, 394 

Liegej taken by the Englifli, 98 

Limburgh taken by the allies, 102 

Limerick taken by the Englifli, 69 

LiJU^ lady, her unjuft fentence, .12 

' ■ town cff, taken by the allies, 150 • 

Londonderry^ famous fiege of, .55 

Lavaty lord, delivers up the caftle of Invemefs, 217 

Lvuaty his unaccountable ambition, 311— found guilty 
of high-treafon, 324 — executed on Tower-hill, ib. 

Lout/burgh taken by the Jlnglifli, 307 — reftored to 
Irance, 331 . 

Isoyde^ bifliop of St, Afaph, remonftrates againft read- 
ing the king's declaration, 23 — fummoned before the- 
counciljj 25-~fent to the Tower, ib, — tried and ac- 
quitted, 26 

M 

JiAACCLESFIELDy Thomas, earl of, account of 

'^ ^ his trial, 247 

MagdaUn-coUegiy noble defence qf tthc fellows of, in ftip* 
port of their liberties, 22 

Malaga^ fea^fight oflF, 113 

^tf/j»/t7^i^/, battle of, 151 

Marlborough^ earl of, fufpecjed of didflTedMon, 73 — ad- 
vifes a war with France, 92 — his introduftion and 
rife at court, ib.-^becomes the favourite of the prin- 
-cefe Anne, how, 93 — his obfervations in council, ib, 
_— is appointed general of the Englifli forces, and ge- 
neraliflimo of the allied army, 96 — fleams the rudi* 
ments of war. from marflial Turennc, ib.— his appel- 
lation in the Fraich camp, '97— his noble method of 
choofing commanders, ib.— repairs to Nimegucn, ib. 
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— ^i^ypofedfcyttietlutceof Burfoftdf, ili.--^Ii^ Hie 
Trench to retreat keferc YAtUf ib.— takes die city <if 
Liege, o8-^returns to Lendon, ib.-— recettres ikt 

libauks of the houfe of commons, ib.-*-is created a 
doke, xb.*^ailtrmb]es the allied' army, i02»»-seduoes 
TJonirc, ftc. tb.— -rtftraincd by the Dmcfa^ iO}-*-rc- 
Ibhres to aft offentxvtiy, ib.— ttrfbrnw the Dutch that 
be (hall march to the relief of (be •empipe, ib. — arrives 
on the banks of the Oanube, and defeats a body dt 
French, 104— joined by piince Eugene, xo5--«{e^ 
feats the enemy at Blenhmn^ ic^^^hls reply tto.mar* 
thai Tallard, 1 10— repairs to Berlin and Hanover, ibu 
— returns to England, ib. — received with xanverM 
joy, ib ^the manor ef Woodftoek conferred on bisn 
Ly both houTcs, ib. — « palace buik fer 'him hy «rder 
m the qneen, in — opens the campskign, iiS-^rcp 
Mves to attempt fome (rgnal a£iU>n, 1 19-^defeats the 
enemy, ib, — ^is difliked ty the Tories, I'zi—rctana 
to hngland, 125 — his family placed about tbequoen, 
fajw* 134 — 1« oppofed by Mr. Hajlcy, i36-^endea«> 
vooTs to remove Oxford, 1 39~->purport a ids letter 
"to the -qtreen, 'ib— retires from court, 14X)*— is fent 
for by the queen, ib. — lofcs her confidence, 143 — 
ictums to the continent, ib.— his motives for conti- 
nuing the war, 149— difeats the French at Oudc- 
narde, ib- — attacks the enemy in their ftrong camp, 
151 — co uK fms Che ®ufeh in their Tciolutian of pn>- 
trafting the war, 153 — lofcs his inftueticc at home, 
rs^— 'purperrt of feis tetter to the queen eonsemstg 
Mr. Hill, 156 — begs leave t^fefignafii his *empk>y- 
ments, 157 — hi? Aiends *cttdeavoure to ^alaim the 

aueen, ib. — is empowered to difj^ofe of a regiment, 
>.-^his opinion of 'his (Ueation, i6o-«^haeed.hy the 
"fcopic, i6r-^Hs ccuwge^md oonduft eaiied in qnef- 
ntsn, ibr— <he ihariks of tfce houTe of eommons ire- 
^ftrfed'ltim, ib.— kads on his forcBS againft marihal 
Viilars, 165— ^kes pofleflion of a ftrong line cf en- 
trenthtrients, ibv— rcduces^Boucbatn, ib««^eaves ithe 
sBiits hi poBcAietv ^ a vatft craa of country, i66^is 
accnfcd of tdki«g a bribe firam ^ ijiew^ &.-^is flif- 
mtfied fmm SI te egiptoymctttSi.ib J i'i d tts pafion Jor 

money. 
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duke of Ormond, 176— fends a cViaUcftge to evl 

Pawlet, 178— IS accufed of being the fecrct author of 

fcvcral tutoults, ijBo — retires to the cqpfincnt, ib.— 

receiyes.marks of uncommon regard from George L 

196 
Marlboroughi dutchefs of, the confidante ti queea 

Aline, ^5-^takc8 advantage of the caft- temper of 

her miftrefs, 135 — introduces Mrs. Maftiam to the 
queen, ib —becomes infolent, ib*^— finds herfelf fap« 
planted by Mrs. Ma(ham, 139 — becomes infuppon* 
able to the queen, 156— endeavours to regain her 
confidence, 158 — receives a fliarp reply, ib. 
Marr^ earl of, proclaims the pretender at Caftletown^ 
ai4— cftabKftiefehis head-quarters at Pterth, ib.—dfe* 
featfed by Argyle, ii7 
JUaJhanii iUxs. who, 135— is introduced to the qtrcen^ 
*b.— -her artful cOftauA, ib. — difcovers the duecn*» 
inclinations for the Tory party, ib. — indulges her in. 
it, ib.— is a tool of Mr. Harley^s, 136-^feconds 't!ic 
views of Bolingbfoke, 138 
Matthews^ takes the command of the fleet in the Mcdi# 
terranean, 302— attacks the combined fleet of Fwnc^ 
and Spain, 303 — deferted by Leilock, 5b. — r^irestn 
3*btt Mah'oh> «).— tried, and deprived bf his torn* 
mand, ib. 

Jldifidefty battle ttf, 4O6 

Miynffca^ ifland of, tsaken by the ftftftcli, J55 

Mlfftfippi fehcme, what, 237 

Mmcktanj cotenel, ordered to Arire dife FrdiA from 
their encroachinents, 549 

Monmouth^ duke of, refblves to inlrade England, 5— • 

''tofliB accouhtof, lb.— lands in Dorfktflibe, 6— a3« 

vances to Taunton, 7— aflhmes the titk rf Tcing, lb, 

' —defeated ^t Sedgemore, S— ^his abje£l bd^sviotir, 9 

- — his executionf 10 i 

^om^ talcen by the allies, 153 

M(fnfg6niery>f fir James, forms a conl^racf Sijatttft Int^g 
William, 70 

Mun4eA^ S\rj<Aitif difmiSed froto Vu eti^Ioymem, <^ 
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Hifrrajt Alexander, hW.behaTleur before the luiufic o^ 
commons, 337 

. N 

f ... 

T^ITHISDJLE^ lord, cMcutcd for higli-trcafon, 

iJorrh^ fir John, his incffeSuaLcxpcditions, 285-^dif. 

, concerts the French, 302 . 

IJova Scotia J fettled by the Englifh, 342 — ^fomc accoimf 

! of> 343 



f\ATESy Thus,' convifted of perjury, 4~his fcvcrfi 

^^ fcntence, ib.— has a penfion fettled upon hiin, 5 

Orange^ prince of. Sec pyilUam HI. 

Ormonde duke of,, difmiflcd from his employments, 15 

Ouderiardiy battle of, 149 

Oxford^ earl of. See Harley. 



ipAITt A^ taken by Anion, 279 ' t 
•^^ Parker y Dr. made prefident of Magdalen college 

by the king, 23 ' 
Tauly William, executed for high-treafon,. 227 
Pelham<t Henry, condu£ts the Dufinefs of the nation, 

334 — reduces the intereft of the fiind^, 335 
Pendirgafiy difc^vers the affaffination plot, 80 
Pepperelli 'general, takes Loujfburg, 308 
Perkins^ fir William, tried and executed, 80 
Peterboroughy earl of, ihort memoirs of, 116— convoyi 

Charles to Spain, ib,— takes, Barcelona, iin 
Piy^r!r, father, a Jefuit, made a privy- counfelJor, 15— 

fome account ofj 29 

Pitt J Mr. William, oppofes the bill which was framed 

for, depriying.the hqule of lords in Ireland of all right 

-of final jarifaiftionj 236— heads a party, 390— is or- 

. dered to refign his employ, 391 — reftored to his office 

of fecretaryof ftate, ib, - . 

P0€9cliy 
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Poachf admiral, his fucceis In the Eaft Indies, ^1 

Porio Belo taken by admiral Vernon, 277 

PragmaiU fanflion, what, 295 

Pre/iofij fent to inform James of a confpiracy formed in 
his favour, 71 — taken in his paflage to France, ib.— 
difcoveirs his accomplices, ib. 

Pruffidy king of, takes yilefia, 295-*-applied toby England, 
for what, 362 — wiflies to prevent the invafion of Ger- 
many by a foreign enemy, ib — enters into an alliance 

. with George II. ib. — his motives for this ftcp, ib. — in- 
. fifts upon an explicit anfwer from the court of Vienna, 
366— refolves to carry the war into his enemies couo* 
try, ib. — enters Saxony, ib. — his artful conduft to- 
wards the elector, ib. — obliges him to difband his 
army, ib. — account of its fituation, 367 — his remark- 
able fpeech after bis defeat at Kolin, 368 — his defpe- 
rate fituation, 370 — expoftulates with the king of 
England* 372— raifes the ficgc of Liepfic, 402 — de- 
feats the French at Rofbach, ib. — routs the Auftriant 
nearBreflau, ib. 

Prefion-Pansy battle of, 310 

Prior^ Matthew, fent to France with propofals for a 
peace, 170 — accompanies lord Bolingbroke* >79"^ 
continues refideiit at the French court, j8o — taken fau 
to cuftody, 204 

Pulteney^ William, created carl of Bath, 289— -treated 
with negle£l, 290 



0UJDRUPLB alliance, what, 23* 



J^ADCLlPPEy brother to the carl of Denrentwa^ 

''^ ter, executed, 324 

RamiliiSy battle of, 119 

Revoluthfh account of, 50 

Rights J declaration of , 51 

Riot a£l, account of, ao8 

Raohf 
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Ii0oh% fir Gcor|e9 burns eij^I^tem Frensk Ships at la 
Hogue» 74 — IS fruftcatod m bis attoopt upon Csdh, 
09— takes Vlgo> ib — convoys a body of Mropp? to 
opaio, III — takes GibraUar^ iia^<*diiiiufled bom 
bis command, 113 

Rofhacb^ battle of, 402 . 

S^usfQuXi battle 0^ jzS 

Rfi^kf^ admlial, retrieves the bonour of the Britift 



■^. '''■ 



Ryjp7% admirals afliires the prince of Orange of his at- 
tachment, 3a — defeats the French fleet at JLa tiogue, 

JRir/l, St^ commands the Iri0) armyi 66^flain m battle, 

68 
Rjlfwici^ treaty of, 84 

s' . ■ 

aJCHEFERELf Henry* who, 14a— defends the 

*^ do£lrine of non-refiftance, ib — his fermona voted 
fcandalous and feditious libels by tbe commons, X43-- 
is brbught to the bar of that houfe, ib.'^is impeached 
of high crimes and mifdemeanorS) ib*^s admitted 
to baU, 144— bis caufe favoured by the multitude, ib. 

. ^s defended by fir Simon Harcouriy &c. 145— his 
fpeech, ib. -*«■ is, e^stollcd as the champion of the 
church, 146 — favoured by the ijuecn, ib -^s found 
guilty, ib. — his fentencc, ib. — is prefented to a bcnC' 
fice in North Wales, 147— entertained by the univer 
fity of Oxford, ib. — defpifed by the heads of the fee 
tion, ib. — receives gfeat honours frpm fctend towns, 
ib.— bequeaths five hundred pounds to Dr. Attejbury, 
246 

Sackville^ lord George, his behaviour at the battle of 
Minden, 406 — tried and difmiffed, 407 

Si. jQhny Henry, cbofe? by Mr, Harley for his coadju- 
tor, 136 — ^his charaiier, ib.'-^endeavouES^ vrith that 
gentleman and fir Simon Harcourt, tp rally the fc»t- 
tered Tories, 137 — relmquiflics his employ, 141 — 
is made fecretary of fbtc, i^o — created vifcount Bp- 
Jingbroke, 179— is fent to tlie.CQurt of Frwcft, ib.— 

. ..- v^ received^ 
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received there with, great marks of diitinAion, Jb.-^ 
adjufts the interefts of the duke of Savoyt &c. ib.-— 
ret4ira$ to England, ib. — oppofes lord Oxford^ iS6*<«t. 
his chara^Jier, ib. — difTembles his diflike to loitf 
Oxford, lb, — advifes the fetting the Whigs at de- 
fiance, 187 — charges lord Oxford with inviting MafU 
borough back to England, 188 — hi$ diCigrecable fi* 
tuation^* ib. — his amlntion defeated, 189 — withdraw* 
to the continent, 203 — ^purport of the kCter he left be* 

. hind him, ib. — is impeached of high-treafon, ZQir** 
4leprived of his honours in England, 209'--ot^ns bis 
majefty's parcjon, 245 

Sancrofu archbifliop of Canterbury, remonftratcs agaUift 
reading tlic king's declaration, 23 — fummoned before 
the council, 25 — fent to the Tower, ib.-^tried and 
acquitted, 26 

StfAT/, count, who, 304 — made commander of the French 
army, ib — defeats the Englifh at Fontenoy, 205 — bi» 
rapid fuccefs, 3C6 

Schomberg^ duke, appointed to command the Etiglilli 
army, 60 — ^fome account of, ib. — flain in battle, 64 — 
his charadicr, 65 

Sedgemarri^ battle of, 8 

Septennial zdi^zStdi^ 2^0 

Seymaur, fir Edward, joins the prince of Orai^c, 38 

Sharfij Dr. declaims againft a change in religion, 16— 
ordered to be fufpended, 1 7 

Shovel f fir Cloudefley, loft on the rocks of Scilly, 124 

Sidney^ Henry, joins the prince of Orange, 32 

Silefia^ taken by the king of Pruflia, 295 

Somerfetj duke of, difmlffcd from his employments, 20 

Sauth'fia fcbeme, account of, 237 

Stadtholdery chofen by the Dutch, 327 

Stairj earl of, commands the Englifh forces, 298 — de*- 
feats the French at Dettingen, 299 — foUicits leave to 
rcfign, 300 

Stani/kusy titulary king of Poland, fome account of, 293 

Steele^ fir j^ichard, expelled the houfe of commons, X85 

Suicide^ a dreadful inftan^e of, 264 ^ 
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.trULLJRDf marfhaly fome accotiiit of, lOC^^taken 
-* piifonefi 109— his conii>limcnt to Marlbofougb, 

no 
Tiniafif ifland of, 280 
Tork^f the prince of Orange lands in, 38 
Tour my f famous fiege of, 150-^talcen by the allies, 151 
Townfy^ col* commands the Manchefter regiment, 314 
Tnlawmy^ bifliop of Briitol, reifionftrates aganitt read- 
ing the king's declaration, 23 — fummoned bdbre the 
• : council, 25 — fent to the Tower, ib. — ^tried aifti ac- 
quitted, 20 
Trentbamy lord^ account of his contefted ele£Hon, 336 
Trunnial hm pafled, 78 

TurniT^ bifliop of Ely, remjonftrates againft reading the 
king's declaration, 23— fummoned before the -council, 
25 — fent to the Tower, ib, — tried and acquitted, 26 
Tyrconmlf naade lord lieutenant of Ireland, 15 



prJNDEPUT^ fir George, account of his Being a 

^ candidate fox Weftminfter, 336 

Vimon^ admiral, fent to the Weft- Indies, 276 — ^takes 

Porto Belo, 277 — demoliflies the fortifications of Car- 

thagena harbour, 283 
VigOy taken by the Englifli, 99 
VilUroy^ marfhal, commands the French army, 103— 

fome account of, ib. — deceived by MaVlborough, 

104 
Vmen between England and Scotland, 125 — ^fubftance 

-of that treaty, 128 
XJtritcht^ peace of, 181 — ^fubftance of that treaty, 182 

W 

TT^ADEy captain, deferts admiral Benbow, ico— 
^^ (hot at Plymouth, 1 01 

Walker^ a diflcnting miniftcr^ his biravc defence df Lon- . 
donderry, 56 
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Wnlpok^ fir Robert^ made fecretary at war^ 141— a£t# 
againft Sacheverel in the houfe ot commons, 145 — is 
obliged to refign, i6o-7a£):s as chairman of the com-^ 
mittee appointed to .infpeft papers relative to the 
peace, 203 — moves that Mr. Prior and Mr. Hafley 
might be apprehendedi 204-^ reads the report of the 
committee, ib. — pronounces lord Oxford guilty of 
ireafon, 205 — h}s declaratidli concerning lord Ox- 
ford's anfwer to his articles of impeachment, 209^- 
forms a fcheme ^or leflening the national debt, 238-— 
fome account df him, 254 — is leader of the fcourt 
J»rty, 256 — endeavours to introduce a geriei'al extifej 

' a65-T-is buri^t in effigy, 266 — brings m a bill to li- 
mit the humber of play-houies, &c* 270 -^brands the 
eppofite party with the appellation of traitohj 271— ^ 
klters hid condu£i» ib. — ^nis aflurance to the houfe of 
tommons, . 275 — it earned in a preparation for ^ar^ 
276-T-reQeives confiderabie fuppHes, 277 — e'hdcavours 
to gain the prince of Wales over to bis party, 2S6^ 
finds his power a^ an e^id, 287-rfears for his perfon^ 
lb.— labofirs to over rule i petition prefcrited by the 
deftors of Weftminfter^ 228 — fincis the majority 
agaiiift him confiderably augmented, ib. — declares h<^ 
trill no longer fit in that houfe, ib. — created earl of 
Qrfordf and refigns all his emplo]^ments, ib. — his mea-i 
Aires adopted by his oppofers, 289— ap^idl to the dif- 
contcnted Whigs, ijb. 
fFarren^ admiral, retrieves the honour cf the Brltiffi flag, 
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tyatpn^ admiral, takes Oeriab* 378 

fVentworthy general, commands the troops in the Weft^ 
Indies, 282 — mif<^arries at Carthagena, 284 

White^ bifhop of Chicheftet*, remohftrates againft th« 
king's declaration, 2g— -fummohed before the council, 
15— rfent to the Tower, ib. — tried arid acquitted, 26 

WiUiam III. his charafter, 30 — gives irifl:rufl:ioiis to his 
:eovoy at the court of England, 32 — receives invita* 
tions from fcveral of the nobility, ib— determines to 
'accept them, 33-^augments his fleet, lb. — raifes 
Iroops and niancy, 24— ppflcflcs the entire confidence 
of the Dutch, ib. — his declaration circulated through- 
Vol. IV. * F f ^ out 
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tnt the kingdom, ^— )iret>afe8 f6r t ins[Ofotts hm^ 
fion, 37— meets with a dreadful ftorm, ib.--<i-refits his 
fleet, and' fidls a^in for England, ib.-^and» at 
Brozholme, 38— joined by few of the Englifht thu-^ 
marches to Exeter, ib. — drinks of re-imbarkiag his 
forces, lb. — 19 joined by fererat perfons of confe* 
quence, ib. — is deHrous that James ihould fty to 
France, 42— <leclines a perfonal cenferenco with the 
king's commifConers, 43— proceeds on hk marcii to- 
wards London, ib. — is difconcerted by the unexpefled 
return of the king, 44^puts lord Feverfham tmdef 
arreft, 45 — orders the king to retire to Ham, ib -^ 
js advifed to fummcm a parliament, 46-'-coii7cnes 
tbofe members who had fat in the time of Cbaflcft IL 
ib. — ^writes circular letters for the choofing a «eW 
parliament, 47— poflcfles fall authority^ ib-^-^-eccmt 
the thanks ot parliament, ib. — his prudent cond«A» 
48— aflembles fom^.of the lords, ib. — his 4)eecfa, ib^ 
—receives a fdemn tender of the crown, 49«^it. 
proclaimed king of England, }b«*^his Itmked poWeTf 
50^-confirms we bill of ri^ts, 51 — difiippoinicd in 
his expectations of the EngUfli, 52 — attempts to re- 
peal foine livrSf fb.-^-grants a toleration to hiSeuterSf 
lb. — his lenitv towards the paptfts, ib.— his aiithoritt 
acknowledged in Scotland, 53-^deeIares war^agalnft 
France:, 54— taifes twenty-three new regimente, 60— 
appoints Schomberg next in command to bunfdf, ib. 
•^refolves to attempt the relief of the Irifli pxotdl'< 
ants in pcrfon, 6x — lands at Carrickfer|[ust ib.— rc- 
ceivea advice that the French fleet was faded for £ng« 
land, 62''— haflens to attack James, ib.-^'^rrives oa 
the banks of the Boyne, ib.'— is wornid^ ift recon- 
noitring the iituation of the enemy, 63 — fummona *m 
council of war, ih*-*^orders a pais to be icMrced over 
the river, 64— leads his cavalry to the attack, ib.— 
contributes by his great courage to fecure the viAoryf 
ib. — his title to the crown fecured bj the defeat of 
the enemy at La Hogue, 75 — is oppofed by his par-' 
liament, 76 — ^his chief motive for accepting ^ the 
crown, ib. — difgufts his fubjc£b, ib*-*-his indilFer*- 
cncc, ib. — refcivcs to maintain his prerogatife, 77 — 

. cppofct 
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' bppofcs tlic triennial hill^ lb. — is obliged to iGgn it, 
78 — is in danger of being aflaflinated, 79 — orders fit 
John Fenwick to be brought to his trial, 81 — comj 
.pounds with his parliament, 83 — receives immenfir 
fnms of money for carrying en the war, 84 — his title 
acknowledged by France, ib. — endeavours to ftrength- 
cn"his authority at home, 85 — difappointed in his 
hopes of keeping a (landing army, ib. — is enraged 
againft the commons, ib. — paffes the bill for reducing 
his forces, ib. — his conduft with refpe£5: to parties, 
86 — is defirous of a fecond war with France, ib. — ^ 
his negociation with the prince of Hefle, and other 
foreign powers, ^^7 — his endeavours to repair his con- 
ftitution, ib. — diflocates his collar bone by a fall from 
bis horfe, ib. — is feizcd with a fever, 88-*-confers with 
the earl of Albentarle, ib.— his death and chara^ler^ 
ib. 

fyiiliamy duke of Cumberland^ is appointed commander 
of the forces in the Netherlands, 304— is defeated at 
Fontenoy, 305 — arrives in England, 312-— obliges the 
garrtfon of Carlifle to furrender, 316— heads the troops 
at Edinburgh, 317 — advances to Aberdeen, ib.— is 
joined by feveral of the Scotch nobility, ib. — purftics 
the rebels, ib — advances to the river Spey, 318 — at- 
tacks and defeats the enemy at CuUoden, ib.— com* 
mands the Hanoverians, 368 — is driven beyond the 
Wcfer, ib. 

H^alfej general, ordered to undertake the (lege of Quebec, 
395 — fome account of him, 397 — his humanity in 
carrying on the war> ib*— part of his letter to the mi- 
niftry, 398 — lands below the town, 399 — receives a 
(hot in the wrlft, ib. — is wounded in the bread, 400 
— his deaths ib. 

ft^ynSam^ fir William, his remarkable fpeech againft the 
feptennial bill, 266 



y^O R K^ duke of. See James IL 
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